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OHX  Hawkesworth  was  bom  in  the  year 
1719;  his  parents  were  dissenters,  and,  in  the 
wirly  part  oi  his  life,  he  frequented  the  mtx^'ting 
of  Mr.  Bradbury^  a  celebrated  preacher  of  Iiis 
si-ct.  He  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the 
Law,  and  placed  as  a  hired  clerk  with  Mr.  Ilar- 
wood,  an  attorney  in  the  Poultry.  Soon  dis- 
gusted, however,  with  his  employment,  he  de- 
strti-d  it  for  the  more  precarious,  though  more 
pleasing,  occupation  of  literature. 

In  what  mode,  or  at  what  school,  he  was 
qualified  for  the  pursuit  which  he  had  now 
^optcd,  is  not  known*    Sir  John  Hawkins  ha;s 
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affirmed,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  fine  parts,  bi^ 
no  learning:  his  reading"  Jicr  declares, "  had  beei 
irregular  and  desultory:  the  knowledge  he  hac 
acquired,  he  by  the  help'  of  a  good  menior] 
retained,  so  that  it  was  ready  at  every  call ;  bu 
on  no  subjed'had  he  ever  fotmed  any  system 
All  of  ethics  that  he  knew,  he  had  got  fron 
Pope's  Essay  on  Mlin  and  Epistles;  he  had  reac 
the  modem  French  writers,  and  more- particularl] 
the  poets ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Keill's  Introduction 
Chambers's  Dictionary,  and,  other  such  commoi 
books,  had  attained  sucfi  an  insight  into  physics 

more  valuable  branches  of  learning  he  was  defi 
cient/'*  -^^ 

-  Th^pe  is  reason-  to  think-  that  this  atcoiilit  ddb 
not  do  NJustioe  to>  thef^  ac^iremcnts.'of^'HawJieis 
worth,' lind^at  even  ttt' the  age  of  twenty-fivpiii< 
had  obtained  lio- small  teputatipn  as  a'  litctail] 
character ;  'f«F  at.this  period  $  namely,  in  the  y^ 
1744,*  «he  war  engaged,  by  the^editor  of  the  GMHk 
tleihaii's  Magazine,-  to  sucee^  JoKnfeott' in*^! 
compilement'ctf-the  Patliamenfery  Debates ;  thci 
de€lmed>a  veryrimportaiiti  pilrt  of 'that  inf^r^Slh^ 
miscellany.  ••  ''■  ■   '  •     ':  ^»: »  .^^r-j;:' 

To- Mr.  Urban's  pages  he  was  for  fo^r'  yean 
«l9C^^  9i  poetical  contiibutofr  vnder'  Ihe  isigiiatUire'6 


6Vm/Ar,and  of  BiflTpoms  in  this  work  ttie  following 
caitaldgue  has  been  given  by  Mr^  Duncombe.  Fdr 
174ff,  the  Devii  Painter,  a  Talc;  the  Chaise  Pet'- 
ceo;  Epistle  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  Lined  to  the 
Hevi  Mr.  Layng,  imd  to  Dr.  Warburtoh, '  on  a 
series jofth(«ol(/gical  inquiries;  a  Thbtight  froni 
Marctls  AittonimiSiy'  and  the  Smart.  Fur  1747> 
the  Aiccideht;  Ants'  Philosophy;  Death  of 
lAracfane;  Chamont  and  Honorius;  Origin  of 
Dbubt;  Life,  an  Ode;  Lines  to  Hope;  Wnter, 
la  Ode;  and  the  Experiment,  a  Tale.  For 
1748,  the  Midsummer  Wish ;  Solitude ;  the  Two 
Doves,  a  Fable,  and  Autumn.  For  1749,  Pover- 
ty Insulted ;  Regi6n  allotted  to  Old  Maids ;  thtf 
Nymph  at  her  Toilet;  God  is  Love,  and  Chloe'ii 
Soliloquy.   • 

Several  of  these  little  productions,  the  occa- 
nonai  amusement  of  his  leisure,  are  elegant  and 
pleasing;-  but,'  like- Johnson,  the  powers  of  his 
imagination  are  in  a  much  higher  degree  displayed 
in  his  prose  than  in  his  verse. 

The  domestic  circumstances  of  our  author,  at 
^'period,pare  little  known)  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  not  one  of  his  relations,  or  literary  friends, 
kas  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  or  record  the 
erents  of  his  life;  His  pecuniary  resources,  dur* 
inghis  early  connection  with  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine^ are  sttppoMl  to  have  been  very  coufiined; 
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•iror  were  they  probably  immediately  or  mucTii 
.enlarged  by  his  matrimonial  connection,  for  his 
wife  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies  at 
Bromley  in  Kent. 

The  friendship  of  Johnson,  however,  was  oi 
essential  service  to  him ;  through  this  medium  he 
became  acquainted  with  man)^  eminent  scholars; 
and  it  speaks  highly  in  "fevour  of  his  literary 
talents,  that  when  the  Glub  in  Ivy-Lane  was  con- 
stituted, of  the  nine  members  which  originally 
formed  its  circle^  Hawkesworth  was  selected  by 
Johnson  as  one.^ 

The  success  of  the  Rambler  as  soon  as  it  wa? 
collected  into  volumes,  the  admiration  which  il 
excited  in  the  breast  of  our  author,  and  the  ^vi^h, 
which  he  was  known  to  entertain,  of  pursuing 
the  footsteps  of  Johnson,  induced  him,  in  th( 
year  1752,  to  project  and  commence  a  Periodi- 
cal Paper,  under  the  title  of  The  Adventurer. 

For  a  work  of  this  kind  Hawkesworth  appears 
in  many  respects,  to  have  been  well  qualified 
His  literature,  though  by  no  means  deep  o: 
ax^curate,  was  elegant  and  various ;  his  style  wa: 
polished,  his  imagination  ardent ;  his  morals  wen 
pure,  and  he  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  thi 
world.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  the  execu 
tion  of  his  scheme,  unassisted ;  his  first  coadjuto 
wad  Dn  Richard  Bathurst;*  and  be  soon  after,  ii 
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ihe  view  of  this  resource  soon  failing,  obtained 
the  aid  of  Johnson,  and,  throu^  his  influence,  o( 
Pr.  Joseph  Warton.  The  letter  of  our  great 
(noraiist,  on  the  occasion,,  as  developing,  in  9 
considerable  degree,  the  plan  of  the  Adventurer^ 
it  will  be  proper,  in  this  pl^ce,  to  insert. 
"  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton. 
.  '^  DesLT  Sir,        ". 

^  I  ought  to  h^vc  written  to  you  before  how, 
but  I  ought  to  do  many  things  which  I  do  not ; 
nor  can  I, .  indeed,  claim  any  merit  from  this 
letter; .  for  being  desired  by  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Adyenturer  to  look  out  for  another 
hand,  my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed  upon  you, 
whose  fund  of  literature  will  enable  you  to  assist 
them,  with  very  little  interruption  of  .  your 
studies. 

,  "  They  desire,  you  to  engage  to  furnish  one 
paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper,  which 
you  may  very  readily  perform.  We  have  cour 
sidered  that  a  paper  should  consist  of  pieces  of 
imagination,  pictures  of  life,  and  disquisitions  of 
liters^ture.  The  part  which  depends  on  the 
imagination  is  very  well  supplied,  as  you .  will 
find  when  you  read  the  paper ;  for  descriptions 
of  life,  there  is  now  a  treaty  almost  m^de  with  ai| 
author  and  an  authoress  ;''^    and  the  province  of 

*  *  This  treaty  w«f  never  eiecuted. 


(mtidsm  qindilUertttiM  th^y^flre  yerf  dt^irous  to 
Migmlo.the  CbnUJt^ntatofoa  yirgil, 
-■*^:l  hope  thiS'proposal^vill-not  be  rejected,  and 
tliat  .the.  nepct  post  will. bring  us  your  compliance, 
{jspeak  as  one.  of  the  fraternity,  .though  I  have 
no  part  in.  the  paper,  beyond-  now  and  then  a 
motto ;*.but.two iof  the  writers  are  my  particular 
friends,t  and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
^rd  united  4to.th^m  wUl  not  be  denied  to, 
dear  Sir, 

.  ^i  Your  most  obedient, 

'^^  And  most  humble  servant, 
.  ^^  Sam.  Johnson."  t 

The  first  of  the  Adventurers^  on  a  folio  sheet, 
was  given  to  the  .world  on  November  the  7th, 
17'52 ;  iind.th^  paper  was  continued  evieiry  Tues^ 
day  and  Saturday,  until  Saturday,  the  -pth  of 
March,  1754;.  ^h^n  it  closed  with  N®  140, 
signed  by  Hawkesworth,.  m  his.  capacity  of  Edi- 
tor. The  price  of  each  ^say  was  the  san:k^  ais^  of 
i}ie  Raml^lers,,  and  it  was  printed;  for  Jw  Payne, 
«t.-  Pope's  H^ad,  in  Paternoster-Row, 

The  name,  .the  design,  .the  conduct,^  and  the 

/execution  of  «^e»^^. numbers,  of  the  Adventurer, 

«■  •  i 

„  *  Dr.  Johnson  bad,  at  this  time,  o^Iy  writ^eici  one  paper» 

»nd  the  profits  were  given  to  jjrl  Bathurst. 

-    "    '    t  Ha^keiworth  and  Bathurst. 
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to  be  Jtscribcd  to  -Hawkesworth.  The  sale^ 
^drittg'  9l»  ttreulfttkm-  m.  sppsrate  papers,  was 
J^  extensive ;  and)  when  thrown  into  volumes, 
four  copious  editions  passed  dirough  the  press'  in 
Kttle  more  than  eight  years.    ' 

The  variety,  indeed,  the  fancy,  the  taste,  and 
p#toticfd  -morality,  which  the  pages  of  this  perio- 
dical paper-  exhibit,  were  such  as  to  ensure 
popularity;  and  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a 
whole,  the  most  spirited  and  fieuscinating  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  - 

To  his  essays,  in  the"  Adventurer  Hawkes- 
worth was,  in  ikct^' indebted  for  his  fam?,'  and, 
altimately,  his  fortune;  and,  as  they  are  the  most 
stable  basis  of  his  reputiation,  a  more  min\ite  in- 
quiry into  their  merits  will- be  necessary. 
.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  observe,  tKat  he 
formed  his^STTLB  on  that  of  Df.- Johnson;  he 
was  not^  however,- a  servile  imitator;  his  compo- 
sition has  more  ease  and  sweetness  than  the  m6dcl 
possesses,  and  is  consequently  better  adapted  for 
awork,  one  great  object  of  which  is  popularity. 
He  has  laid  aside  the  KsquipedaHa  verba,  aiid,  in 
a-  great  measure,  the  monotonous  arrangement 
and  the  cumbrous  splendour  of  his  prototype, 
preserving,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  his  bar- 
mony  of  cadence  and  vigour  of  construction. 
'Of  tka  foUowing  paragn^pbi  the  first  and  second 
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exhibit  a  style  ele^nt,  correct,  nervous,  and  per« 
spicuous,  yet  essentially  different  from  the  diction 
of  the  gambler,  ivhile  the  third  has  been  evi-» 
dently  formed  in  the  Johnsonian  mould. 

^^  The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found 
to  intrude  upon  the  cheerfulness,  simplicity,  and 
innocence  of  children ;  they  gaze  at  a  funeral 
procession  yfith  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at 
any  other  show,  and  see  the  world  change  be- 
fore them  without  tl^e  least  sense  of  their  own 
share  in  the  vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  all  the 
appetites  are  strong,  and  every  gratification  is 
heightened  by  novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful 
impressions  with  a  kind  of  elastic  power,  by 
vrhich  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is  im-^ 
mediately  effaced;  when  this  tumult  first  sub-* 
sides,  while  the  attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong, 
and  the  mind  begins  to  look  forward,  and  con- 
cert measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  may  be 
secured  which  it  b  solicitous  to  keep,  or  oilers 
obtained  to  atone  for  the  disappointments  that 
are  past,  then  death  starts  up  like  a  spectre  in  all 
his  terrors,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  hb  appearance, 
he  is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  constant  and 
irresistible  pace,  retreat  is  impossible,  and  resist 
ttance  is  vain. 

'*  The  terror  and  anguish  which  this  image  prcH 
4uces  yrhe^ever  it  first  rushes  upon  the  mind,  ar^ 
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always  complicated  ivith  a  sense  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse; and  generally  produce  some  hasty  and 
zealous  purposes  of  more  uniform  virtue  and 
more  ardent  devotion ;  of  something  that  may 
secure  us  not  only  from  the  worm  that  never 
dies  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  but  Irom 
total  mortality,  and  admit  hope  to  the  regions 
beyond  the  grave. 

*^  Let  those  who  still  delay  tliat  which  yet 
they  believe  to  be  of  eternal  moment,  remember, 
that  their  motives  to  effect  it  will  s^ill  grow 
weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually 
Increase ;  to  neglect  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge 
that  it  will  be  neglected  for  ever:  and  if  they  are 
roused  by  this  thought,  let  them  instantly  im- 
prove its  influence;  for  even  this  thought,  when 
it  returns,  will  return  with  less  power,  and 
though  it  should  rouse  them  now,  will  perhaps 
louse  them  jio  more.  But  let  them  not  confide 
in  such  virtue  as  can  be  practised  without  n 
struggle,  and  which  interdicts  the  gratification  of 
no  passion  but  malice;  nor  adopts  principles 
which  could  never  be  believed  at  the  only  time 
when  they  could  be  useful;  like  arguments 
which  men  sometimes  form  when  they  slumbe;ry 
Vid  the  mon(ient  they  awake  discover  to  be 
Rbsurd/'*    »         . 

♦  Adventurer,  No.  tSO^ 
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lOoiy  dii(?f  CfUMe  ^  the*  interest iiKbioir  the 
Jdvefifweei'  has  usually  qicited:  among  its  readers, 
has  arisen  fcom.tho  iNViiaftiw^B  Povsrs  .which 
eur  author  has  ao  copiously  -displayed*  r  Hit 
orientaL,  allegoric  and  domestic,  tales,  fomrbthe 
most  striking  fcatuFCof  the .  work^  *  and  hfl3JDey4>y 
their  number  and  incrit,  very  honouvabl}r..difitin* 
guished  it  from  every  preceding  paper.  .  ' 

.  For  the  .composition  of  eastern  -  naarritive, 
tiawkesworth .  was,  an  :  many  respects,  highly 
qualified;  his.  imagination,  was  .  imccantnonly 
fertile  find  '  glowing,':  his.  language  -  clear  '.and 
brilliant,  yet  neither,  gaudy-  4ior  ^ver-charged, 
and  he  has  always^  taken  >  care*  to  •  render  ^c 
moral  prominent,  and.  impressive.'  .Tbaii^his 
Amuraih„  in  Nos.  SO,  Sly  and  22,'9ioi  tdehas 
been  more  generally  admired ;  its  instructirci  ten- 
dency is  so  great,  Its  imagery  and  incidents  ans  so 
ingeniously  a))propriate,  that  fow<  compiled  for 
youth  have  .emitted  to  avail  themselves  ^- the 
lesson. 

-  Tikfi  story  bi  Hassan,  in  NO.dS,  ineuleatiirgTthc 
necessity  of  Religion  as  the  only  source  of  con- 
tent, and  <of  Casrou  'the  Iman,  in'M^  38,- » proving 
that  charity  and  mutual-utility'' Ibrm  oapifimwst 
basissof  acceptanco-with  t^e  Deity^afo  Wrt)ught 
up  with  a  spirit  and  force  of  colouring  wiuch^ 
while  they  delight.  t]i<>/iiuMQ^  powerfully  fix  upon 
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i|be>heart  ^hc.i&aLue.and  the  wisdom  of  tfac  precept. 

The  histories  oi  .Noumdin  and  Jhnana,  and  of 
"Aknerine  mid  SheUmahj  in  Nos.TS,  73,  and  103, 
jusd  104,  unfold,  throi^gh.thc  medium  of  a  well 
contrived  series  of  incidents,  the  variety  of  human 
wbhes^  and  !the  Omnipotence  of  Virtue;-  whilst 
in  the  Vision  oi  Almet  the  Dercm,  in  N^  114, 
the  duttesi  of  resting  our  hopes  upon  eternity,  and 
of  considering  this  world  as  a  probationary  scene, 
arc  enforced  in  a  manner  equally  novel  .and  inge« 
aious. 

.  Of  the  oriental  fictions  of  Hawkes worth,  how- 
ever, by  many  degrees  the  most  splendid  and 
sublime,  i&  the  talc  of  Carazati  the  Merchant  Jbf 
Bagdad.*  The  misery  of  utter  solitude,  the 
punishment  appointed  in  this  story  to  the  vices 
of  avarice  jmd  selfishness,  was  never  before  painted 
in  colours  so  vivid  and  terrific.  The  subsequent 
passage,  in  which  the  doom  of  Carazan  and  its 
consequences  are  described,  no  writer  of  eastern 
&ble  will  probably  ever  surpass.  The  Deity 
thus  addresses  the  trembling  object  of  his-  indig- 
nation. 

"  *  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted, because  it  was  not  prompted  by  Lov£  op 
fioB ;  neither  can-  thy  righteousness  be  rewarded^ 
tiepause.it  was  not  produced  by  Lovfi  of  Man  : 
•"'■•"•  ■    •No.132.     "'    ■"■-•■ 
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for  thy  own  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every 
man  his  due;  and  thou  hast  approached  the 
Almighty  only  for  thyself.  Thou  hast  not 
looked  up  with  gratitude,  nor  around  thee  with 
Jkindncss.  Around  thee,  thou  hast  indeed  be- 
held vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice  and  folly  could 
justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish 
and  the  vicious,  where  shall  the  sun  diffuse  his 
light,  or  the  clouds  distil  their  dew  ?  Where  shall 
the  lips  of  the  spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the 
liand  of  autumn  diffuse  plenty?  Remember, 
Carazan,  that  thou  hast  shut  compassion  from 
'thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with  a 
hand  of  iron:  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and,, 
therefore,  henceforth  for  ever  tliou  shalt  subsist 
alone.  From  the  light  of  heaven,  and  from  thi3 
society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  soli- 
tude shall  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  eter- 
nity, and  darkness  aggravate  the  horrors  of  dc« 
spair.'  At  this  moment  I  was  driven  by  some 
secret  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing 
system  of  creation,  and  passed  innumerable 
worlds  in  a  moment.  As  I  approached  the  vcrgp 
of  nature,  I  perceived  the  shadows  of  total  and 
boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful 
region  of  eternal  silence,  solitude,  and  darkness ! 
ynuttcrablc  horror  5eizc4  me  at  the  prospect, 
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'and  thisr  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire:  *  O!  that  I  had  been 
doomed  for  ever  to  the  common  receptacle  of  im- 
penitence and  guilt!  there  society  would  have 
alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  ra^  of 
fire  could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of 
light.  Or  if  I  had  been  condemned  to  reside  in' 
a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a  thou- 
sand years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  lift*,  the 
hope  of  these  periods,  however  distant,  would 
cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of  cold  and  dark- 
ness, and  the  vicissitude  would  divide  eternity 
into  time/  While  this  thought  passed  over  my 
mind,  I  lost  sight  of  the  remotest  star,  and  th6 
last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched  in  utter 
darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment 
increased,  as  every  moment  augmented  my  dis-^ 
tance  from  the  last  habitable  world.  I  reflected 
with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when  ten  thousand 
thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I 
should  still  look  forward  into  an  immense  abyss 
of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still  drive 
without  succour  and  without  society,  farther  and 
farther  still,  for  ever  and  for  ever.'' 
•  All  the  Allegories  in  the  Adventurer  are  the 
product  of  our  author's  pen;  these  constitute, 
however,  if  we  except  an  allegorigal  letter  ftom 
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Td-Day,  but  three;  viz.'  The  Infiuencfi  of  tkc 
Town  on  Theatric  Exhibition,  in  N^  26 ;  The  Ori^ 
gift  qfCnnningy  in  N°  31;  aiid  Honour  Founded  <Hi 
Virtue f  in  No.  6^1.  A  £anty  playful  and  exu* 
bcrant  may  be  discerned  in .  thc!se  pieces,  but 
they  possess  nbt,  either  in  style  or  imagery,  the 
glow  and  richness  of  his  eastern  fictions. 

In-  the  conduct  of  his  Domestic  Tales  Ihc 
geliius  o£  HaWkesworth  appears  again  to  great 
advantage ;  they  indicate  his  possession  not  only 
of  a  powerful  mastery  ov^r  the  passions,  but-  of 
ao  common  knowledge  of  life,  of  manners,  ^nd  of 
the  human  heart.  The  History  of  Melissa^  iii 
Nos.  7  and  8,  is  a  pathetic  and  interesting  6xf 
ample  of  the  soothing  hope  and  consolation  that 
await  integrity  of  conduct,  though  under  thi) 
pressure  of  poignant  distress.  The  wretchedneai 
and  ruin  so  frequently  attendant  on  infidelity  .ajre 
pointedly  illustrated  in  the  story  of  OpsinbuJs';* 
and  the  fatal  effects  of  deviations  from  r  truths 
however  slight,  or  apparently  venial,  recclyp'i^ 
striking  demonstration  from  the  narrative  of 
Charlotte  and  Maria, -f  '  . 

The  injury  which  society  has  suffered  fji^ii^ 
the  long  prevailing,  and  increasing;  practic^^-^ 
duelling,  has  often  been  a  subjeot  df  regit^t ;  and 
fiiany  efforts  have  been  made,  though  kitfa|e]*to  in- 

•  No».  li,  13, 14.  t  Nai/i54,'i5Vd«r  ' 


veOki  tO'diminish  or  tupf^rrssa  custom- to  pcmn 
doas.  To  contribute  his  aid  to  the-cflfoits  of 
tho^.wb(fhay«  icprobatcd  suck  a*  violation  (^  the 
publiclaw^  £[A!w|(e#worth  has -written  his  stoiy 
oi  Eug^niOy^  which,  is  ealtulatod^  by  its  moral 
mdpatheliq.appcal/StrDBgly  to  im(>rrss  the  minS 
in  &vour.'9£':thli>  abolition  of  a  usage  that  is  un- 
doubtedly the:  pfispriog  of  <a  barbarous  age,  and 
which^haft:«nt|iil(jd  -upcn- nankind*  misery  so  in- 
ealculablQ;i..:^- 

As -a  preTeUtiva^>  debaxichery  and  its  destruc- 
tive coaBC(||icnoeiy  •  the^  Life  of'  Agrnniu  and  kU 
Ikutgittr  4nay  .ite  con^ontly  -  reeomihonded  lo 
every  readeftit  ;It  is  a  detail  of  whith,  in  the 
luxury  9dA  ^s^patioft  of  a  large  mctrOpoiis,  there 
are,  we  have  rgason- to -apprehend,  numerous 
€OUDtei^arts«   . 

To  expiose  the  folly  of  -wanton  rudcnei,'j,  and 
indiscrimim^te  familiarity ;  to  shew  the  danger  of 
assuming  th^  appearance  of  evil^  though  for  pur* 
poses  appaoently  beneiiciaj[>  and  to  display  the 
dreadful  result  .of  fashionable'  levities,  form  the 
purport  of  the  narratives  of  Abnla€,l  of  Desdc* 
iROAa,§  and  oC  flaxillaW  They  are  constructed,  in 
poiat  of  incidcnl^  with  much  ingenuity ;  curiositjr 

•Nos.  64,65,06,  70.* 
t  Nos.  86. 134, 135, 136.  '    ^  No.  112. 

$No8.U7,118.  ||Nos/lf3,12,i$5.' 
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is  kept  alive,  and  the  denodment  is  effected  with 
every  requisite  probability. 

Still  further  to  diversify  the  pages  of  the  Ad^ 
tenturer,  our  author  has  interspersed  several 
papers,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  i$ 
Humour;  a  humolir,  however,  which  is  rather 
soleoin  and  ironical  than  light  and  sportive.  Of 
the  essays  in  this  province,  which  arc  the  product 
of  his  pen,  we  shall  enumerate  eight  as  peculiarly 
ei>tcrtaining;  N°  5,  The  Transtnigratiotts  of  ft 
Flea;  N®  15  and  27,  On  Quack  AdvertisemenU ; 
N°  17,  Story  of  Mr,  Friendly  and  hu  Nephew; 
N®  52,  Distresses  of  an  Author  invited  to  read  his 
Play;  N®  98,  Account  of  Tim  WUdgoose;  N® 
100,  Gradation  from  a  Greenhorn  to  a  Bloody  and 
N®  121,  The  Adventures  of  a  Louse.  >    . 

It  is  probable,  that  to  a  passage  in  Johnson^s 
Life  of  Gay  wc  arc  indebted  for  the  ludicrous 
distresses  in  N°  52;  at  least,  one  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tale  actually  occurred  to  that  poet^ 
when  requested  to  read*  his  tragedy,  entitled,  The 
Captives,  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  "When  the 
hour  came,*'  records  his  biographer,  "  he  saw  the 
princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expectation ;  and 
advancing  with  reverence,  too  great  for  any  other 
attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and,  falling  for- 
wards, threw  down  a  weighty  japan  screen.  The 
princess  started;  the  ladies  scrcamed|  and  poor 
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Gay,  aiter  all  the  disturbance^  was  still  to  read. 
his  play.''*     Scholastic  bashfulness  had  been  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  paper  in  Johnson's  Ram- 
hkr,f  andj    since   the   Adventurer,    has  again. 
fonned  the  topic  of  an  essay  in  N^  22  of  ReptOfCs 

If  we  advert  to  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the 
Essays  of  Hawkesworth,.  we  shall  find  them  uni-. 
formly  subservient  to  the  best- interests  of  virtue 
and  religion.  Every  fiction  which  he  has  drawn 
involves  the  illustration  of  some  important  duty, 
or  lays  bare  the  pernicious  consequences  of  some 
alluring  vice;  Even  incidents  which  appear  to  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  individuality^  arc  rendered,  by  the. 
dextrous  management  of  our  author,  accessory  to. 
the  purposes  of  universal  monition.  As  instances, 
however,  of  those  numbers  of  the  Adventurer  which, 
dismissing  the  attractions  of  scenic  art,  arc  strictly 
didactic,  we  may  mention,  as  singularly  worthy 
of  notice,  N®  lO,  illustrative  of  the  enquiry  How 
far  Happiness  and  Misery  are  the  necessary  effects 
of  Virtue  aiid  Vice;  ls°  28,  On  the  Positive  Duties 
rf  Religion,  as  influencing  moral  conduct ;  N°  46, 
On  Detraction  and  Treachery;  N°  48,  On  the 
Precept  to  Lorve  our  Enemies  ;  N**  82,  On  the  Pro- 
duction rf  Personal  Beauty  by  moral  sentiment ;  and 

•  Marphy*s  edition,  vol.  10,  p;  241. 
t  No.  157.  *  Published  in  1788. 
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N^  130,  On^i^Dliiiiger  rf  ReUf$e  o^  pirptmi 
of  Amendment. 

"  From  the  obscfrvatioiiB  which  we*  have  noiW 
made  upon  the  merits  of  Hawkesworth's  Periodi- 
oal  WritingBy  it  may  justly  be  inferred  Uiat  h« 
holds  a  high  rank  among  our  Classical  Essat- 
I8T8.  He  takes  his  station,  indeed,  alter  Addimm 
and  Johnmm;  and  the  Adoenhtrer^  vrhicli-  rose- 
under  his  fostering  care,  need  not  fear  a  com* 
parison  with  the  Rambier  and  Spectator. 

One  object  which  Hawkesworth  had  in  neiTy 
in  the  composition  of  hk  AdTentureis,  was  tiiat= 
of  proving  to  the  world  how  wdl  adapted  he  mn; 
in  point  of  moral  and  reli^bus  principte^  fortius 
superintendence  of  the  school  which  his -wife:] 
opened  for  the  education  of  young  ladies* 
object  was  fully  attained;  for  the  seminary  rapidly 
increased,  and  finally  became  a  very  lucrative 
undertaking. 

From  his  customary  attention  to  the  Acadany^^ 
however,  he  was  for  a  short  tim^  diverted^  by  a 
very  unexpected  promotion.  Herring,  Areh- 
bi^op  of  Canterbury,  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  instructive  tendency  of  his  papen  ia-  tbi& 
Adventurer,  conferred  upon  him  tile  df^i|»  nt 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law ;  a  dignity  whicir  suggested 
a  new  road  to  emolument,  by  giving  him  a  title 
to  practise  as  a  Civilian  in  the  etdesiastical 
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cooito.  In  the  attempt;  hoiri»very  after  Bomv 
pTpperatory  study,  to  cany  this  plan  into  exccu- 
tion,  be  completely  fiiilcd,  owing  to  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter. 

A  still  more  unfortunate  result  of  his  clcvatioD 
vis  the  loss  of  Johnson's  friendship,  a  deprivation 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  remark,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  his  own  ill-timed  ostentation,  a  weak* 
DOS  that  few  could  suppose  attached  to  a  mind 
ipparently  so  well  regulated.  "  His  success,'^ 
lays  Sir  John  Hawkins,  **  wrought  no  good  effects 
upon  his  mind  and  conduct ;  it  elated  him  too 
tnuch,  and  betrayed  him  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
lis  origin,  and  a  neglect  of  his  early  acquaintance; 
md  on  this  I  have  heard  Johnson  remark,  in 
terms  that  sufficiently  expressed  a  knowledge  of 
lus  character,  and  a  resentment  of  his  behaviour. 
[t  is  probable  that  he  might  use  the  same  lan- 
ynage  to  Hawkesworth  himself,  and  also  reproach 
bim  wiUi  the  acccrptance  of  an  academical  honour 
'X).which  he  could  have  no  pretensions,  and  which 
Fohnson,  conceiving  to  be  irregular,  as  many  yet 
io,held  in  great  contempt:  thus  much  is  cer^ 
tiin,  that  soon  after  the  attainment  of  it,  the  inti- 
Btcy  between  them  ceased.'^* 

lliat  Hawkcsworth's  acceptance  of  this  degree 
dioald  cause  such  forgetfulness  of  himself^  as  to 
*  Hawkini^s  life  of  Jolmaw,  p.  319. 
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lead  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  principally" 
contributed  to  his  literacy  advancement,  is  cer- 
tainly an  instance  of  deplorable  folly ;  but  that 
Johnson  was  justified,  m  reproaching  him  for  his 
admission  of  the  honour,  and  in  ridiculing  his 
pretensions  to  it,  will  hardly  be  affirmed.  It  was 
intended  by  Herring  as  the  reward  of  exertions 
in  support  of  morality  and  religion,  not  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  abilities  for  the  legal  profess 
sion;  and  therefore  the  conduct  of  Johnson,  on- 
this  occastony  might  have  justly  roused  resent- 
ment in  a  mind  of  much  less  irritability  than 
Hawkesworth  possessed. 

The  reputation  which  the  Doctor  had  acquired 
by  his  Adventurer,  held  out  strong  inducements^ 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  literary  career;  and  in 
the  year  1756,  at  the  request  of  Garrick,  be 
ttfmed  his  attention  towards  the  stage.     His  first 
production,  in  this  province,  was  an  alteration  of 
Dryden's  comedy  of  Amphytrion,  aceompamed 
by  new  music;  and,  in  1760,*  he  brought  forward 
his  ^^  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,'^  which  was  performed 
at  CoTcnt-Garden,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley.-   It  was  favourably  received;  and  thou^  the 
&ble,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  incidents,  is  by. 
no  means  calculated  for  public  reprea^itation, 
the  poetiy,  which  is  much  aboye  mediocrity^ 
ensured  its  success. 
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I  Aboiit  the  period  of  his  production  of  '*  Zimri/ 
he  altered  Southen/s  Tragedy  of  "  Oroonoko" 
for  Drury-Lane  Theatre;  and  in  1761  brou^tt 
upon  the  same  stage,  an  entertainment,  under 
the  title  of  '''Edgar  and  Emmeline.''  This  is  a 
Fairy  Tale,  in  the  eonstniction  of  which  he  has 
exhibited  much  elegance  of  imagination. 

it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  dramatic  labours 
of  our  author  closed  with  this  performance ;  for, 
from  his  powers  of  language,  his  fertility  of  fancy, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  might  have 
attained  to  distinguished  excellence  as  a  disciple 
of  Melpomene. 

He  had  been,  however,  sometime  employed  on 
the  composition  of  an  Oriental  Talc  upon  a  scale 
much  larger  than  that  of  his  eastern  narratives  in 
the  Adventurer.  It  was  published  in  the  same 
year  with  his  "  Edgar  and  Emmeline,"  and  is  en-!- 
titled  '^  Almoran  and  Hamet ;''  it  occupies  two 
volumes  12mo.  and  is  dedicated  to  the  King.  In 
^s  fiction,  which  soon  became  popular,  and 
passed  through  a  second  edition  in  a  few  months, 
will  be  found  the  united  recommendations  of  a 
polished  diction,  an  interesting  fable,  and  an  im- 
portant moral. 

In  April,  1765,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  undertook 
Ae  pfiSce  of  Reviewer  in  the  Gentleman'^  Maga- 


tine,  a  department  which  he  :fillcd  with-  grei 
ability  uiitil  the  year  1772.  In  1765,  al8(s  l 
presented'  the  public  with  a  revised  edition  i 
Swifif^  Works,  in  12  vols.  -^vo.  accompanied  fo 
axplaAatorynotes,  and  a  Life  o{  Swift,  of  whic 
lif<S  Joldison,  when  he  became  the  biographer  i 
the  Dean»  thus  liberally  speaks :  "  An  accoui 
of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected  wit 
l^^t  diligoice  and  acuteness  by  Dr.  Hawke 
worth,  according  to  a  scheme  which  I  laid  befoi 
him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friendship.  I  carau 
thei^fore  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a  life,  coi 
eeming  which  I  had  long  since  communicate 
my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  h 
narration  with  so  much  elegance  of  language,  an 
force  oif  sentiment.'' 

Hawkesworth's  Life  of  Swift  is,  indeed,  a  fk 
and  .unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  character  < 
the  Dean,  inrritten  with  his  usual  correctness  -an 
beauty  of  style,  and  highly  useful  from  its  seiaili 
every  t>pportunity  of  enforcing  the  purest  morality 
It  offered, '-however,  no  new  materials  to  ti 
world,  and,  in  point  of  information,  has  liee 
superseded  by  ihe  full  and  elaborate  details  i 
SktndBXk  and  '  Nichols.  To  the  merits  i 
Hawkesworth,  notwithstanding,  eveiy  sabsequ^ 
ttttor  has- btfen  just;  and,  since  the  encomium  i 
;<  Aer'i»Uaiirii^:^lK|tehes  of  im  Tbio^paph 
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cal  talents  have  been  g^ven  to  the  public  by 
fiUteiiiteii  and  Bo^eley* 

*^  He  was  an  author^T  remarks  the  first  of  these 
fsntlflmen,  ^  of  no  small  eminence;  a  man  of 
clear  judgmeat  and  great  candour.  He  quickly 
discerned,  the  truth  £rom  the  idsehood;  wiped 
«way>miany.o£  the  aspersions  that -had  been  thrown 
on  iSwift's  character;  and  placed  it,  so  itur as  he 
went,  in  its  proper  li^.'^* 

*^  For  the  task  he  undertook,''  obaerves  Mr. 
Berkeley,  ^  his  talent?  were  fully  equal;  and  the 
period  Mt  wUch  he  wrote  was  friendly  to  impar- 
tiality, fiwiftthad  now  been  dead  soikie  years ;  and 
Hawkesworth  was  the  first  man  irom  whom  the 
pubKck  could  expect  a  totally  unprejudiced 
account  of  his  life.  To  Hawkesworth,  except  as 
a  writer,  Swift  was  wholly  unknown.  His  mirth 
kad  nerer  enlivened  »the  hours,  nor  had  his  satire 
embittered-  the  repose,  of  him  who  was  now  to  be 
lus  biographer;  circum<:tances,  these,  highly  hr 
Townble  to  impartial  investigation  and  candid 
decision.  But,  alas!  Hawkesworth  contented 
kimsdf  with  such  materials  as  the  life  by  Orrery 
sad  die  apologies  of  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Delany 
sfoded,  adding  nothing  to  this«tock  of  informa- 
tion but  a  few  scattered  remarks  collected  by 
Johnson.    Of  his  performance,  therefore,  I  shall 

^  latiodactioo  to  tbe  lile  of  Dr.  Swift. 
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oiily  observe,  that  its  information  is  somedmte 
useful  and  amusing,  and  that  its  misrcpresentav 
tions  are  never  intentional ."  * 

In  a  life  so  tumultuous  and  varied  as  was 
Swift's,  connected  with  so  much  political  trans* 
action,  and  associated  with  the  most  important 
events  and  characters  of  the  time,  novelty,  ext 
tent,  and  diversity  of  information,  might  be  reSf? 
sonably  required ;  whereas  in  the  biography  of  a 
mere  literary  man,  the  incidents  are  few,  and 
generally  connected  with  publications  that  fix 
precisely  the  era  of  their  occurrence;  whilst  what 
is  expected  from  the  biographer,  either  as  matter 
of  utility  or  amusement,  is  in  a  great  degree 
drawn  fraim  his  own  intrinsic  resources.  In  ,i^ 
detail  of  this  latter  description,  where  moral  re- 
flection, criticism,  and  arrangement,  where  ele? 
gauce  of  composition,  weight  of  sentiment,  and 
literary  disquisition,  are  merely  demanded, 
Hawkesworth  would  have  greatly  excelled,  and 
would  have  produced  a  work  fully  as  valuable, 
perhaps,  to  the  best  interests  of  man,  as  the  nar- 
rative of  political  struggle  and  ambitious  intrigue, 
however  connected  with  talent,  wit,  and  humour,  ^ 
On  the  subject  which  he  had  chosen,  however, 
as  be  failed  in  industry  of  research  and  originality 

*  Inquiry  into  the  life  of  Dean  Swift. 
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pi  docmnent,  lie  has.  been  nearly  consigned  to 
oUmon. 

Yety  as  an  Editor,  the  year  following  the  puh> 
hcation  of  his  Life  of  the  Dean,  enabled  him  to 
oblige  the  worid  vith  '*  Letters  of  Dr.  Swif^ 
and  several  of  his  Friends,  published  from  the 
Originiils,  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Historif 
ca],'^  in  3.Tol8. 8vo ;  a  collection  which  had  been 
presented  by  Swift  himself  to  Dr.  Lyon,  and 
tiansfcrml  by  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilkes,  of  Dublin,  and  who  again  disposed  of  it 
to  the  booksellers. 

The  pre&ce  which  Dr.  Hawkcsworth  has  written 
fot  dioe  volumes  contains  some  very  just  obscr-» 
ntions  on.  the  instruction  and  amusement  to  be 
derived  from  familiar  and  confidential  letters; 
the  lollowing  pa33age,  especially,  most  eloquently 
describes  the  value  which  should  be  attached  to 
the  publication  of  a  correspondence  such  as  he 
ms  then  presenting  to  hi?  readers. . 

"  In  a  series  of  familiar  Icjters  between  the- 
nme  friends  for  thirty  years,  theijr  whole  life,  as 
it  were,  passes  in  review  before  us ;  \jre  live  with 
them,  we  hear  them  talk,  we  mark  the  vigour  of 
life,  the  ardour  of  expectation,  the  hurry  of  busi* 
MSB,  tlie  jollity  of-  their  social  meetings,  and  tho 
^ort  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals  of  Ici- 
nre  and  retirement ;    we  sec  the  scene  gradually 
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change;  hope  and  expectation  arc  at  an  end; 
they  regret  pleasures  that  arc  past,  and  friendi 
that  are  dead ;  they  complain  of  disappointment 
and  infirmity ;  they  arc  conscious  that  the  sands 
of  life  which  remain  are  few ;  and  while  we  hear 
them  regret  the  approach  of  the  last,  it  fidlt,  and 
we  lose  them  in  the  grave.  Such  as  they  wcie^ 
we  feel  ourselves  to  he;  we  axe  consciqus  to  sear 
timents,  connexions,  and  situations  like  theirs; 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  path,  urged  for- 
ward by  the  same  necessity ;  and  the  parallel  ia 
what  has  been,  is  carried  on  with  such  force  to 
what  shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes 
present;  and  we  wonder  at  the  new  power  of  thoK 
truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the  xealiiy 
and  importance." 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Swiffs  Letteiii 
our  author  commenced  a  Translation  of  FemeMk 
TelemachuSy  which  was  publi^cd  in  17^8,  in  one 
volume  4to.  No  person  could  have  been  selected 
better  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  epic  romanca 
of  the  amiable  Archbishop  of  Cambray  than 
Hawkesworth.  The  harmonious  style,  the  glowH 
Ing  sentiment,  the  elegant  and  classical  ima^arjf 
of  the  original,  were  transfused  without  any  dimk 
nution  of  their  wonted  lustre ;  and  the  vcnioa. 
maybe  pronounced,  not  only  far  superior  to  msf 
other  which  we  possess  of  Telemachui;  but  oq& 
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d  the  most  spirited  and  valuable  in  our  Ian- 

.  .'Hk  o^ebrity  which  Dr.  Hawkesworth  kul 
BOW  attained^  as  a  literary  character,  was  aided 
by  the  friendship  of  Garrick,  who  roconunended 
snr  author  to.Lord  Sandwich;  the  mean  of  pro* 
caring  for  him  one  of  the  most  hommrable  and 
Incnitive  engagements  that  has  been  recorded  in 
Ae  annals  of  bteiatnre. 

Hie  .anxiety  of  the  public  to  be  acquainted 
widi  die  events  which  had  hefidlcn  the  naviga- 
tes of  the  Sovthem  Hemisphere^  at  the  com* 
■eacement  of  the  present  reign,  vyas  greatly  in* 
ateased  by  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Cook  from 
hb  first  vojpage  round  the  globe,  in  May,  1771 ; 
sad  Government  in  the  following  year  entrusted 
Is 'Hawkesworth  the  task  of  gratifying  the  general 
canosi^. 

A  few  attempts,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
made,  though  with  little  success,  to  anticipate 
the<aiithenticated  narrative,  which  came  forth  so 
csfly  as  1773  under  the  following  title :  '*  An 
Account  of  the  Voyages  undertaken  by  the  Order 
sf-his  present  Majesty  for  making  Discoveries  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  &c.  Drawn  up  from 
the  Journals  which  were  kept  by  the  several 
Coaunandeis,  and  from  the  Papers  of  Joseph 
Esq.    By   John  HawkesworUi,  LL«  D, 
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Illustrated  with  Cuts,  and  a  great  variety  U 
Charts  and/Maps  ri'lative  to  Countries  now  fint 
discovered,  or  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known*' 
4to.  3  vols. 

In  order  that  a  work  which  might  properiy  be' 
termed  national  should  appear  with  every  requir 
site  illustration,  Government  withheld  no  ne-' 
cessary  cxpence.  Dr.  Hawkcsworth  had  the 
princely  remuneration  of  six  thousand  poundir 
and  the  charts,  engravings,  and  maps,  were  cz^ 
cutcd  in  a  very  splendid,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, in:  a  very  correct,  manner.  The  fiist' 
volume  includes  the  journals  of  Byron,  Wallii^ 
and  Carteret,  and  the  second  and  third  are  occo- 
pied  by  the  still  more  interesting  voyage  of  Cook. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  Uawkesworth  in  dw 
execution  of  this  work  are  very  prominent.  Of 
his  fidelity,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  since  the  manuscript  of  each  voyage  was 
submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  respective  coffr* 
manders,  and  received  their  correction  and  appro- 
bation; the  literary  texture  too  is  elegant,  ani-' 
mated,  and  graceful.    ■ 

Of  the  faults  which  have  disfigured  this  publi-' 
cation,  one  may  be  deemed  venial,  and  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  previous  studies  and  'cha- 
racter jof  the  man;  though  the  narrative  is  given* 
in  the  £rst  person,  the  colouring  of  the  stylei  aii4' 
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^any  of  the  observations,  reflections,  and  descrip- 
tioiu,  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  Iheir  origin, 
and  betray  the  disciple  of  the  portico  with  all  his 
professional  acquirements. 

Incongruities  arising  from  this  source,  though 
they  break  in  upon  the  verisimilitude  which  was 
meant  to  be  supported,  were  readily  forgiven; 
but  who  could  have  expected  from  the  director' 
of  female  education^  from   the  author  of  the 
Adventurer,  from .  the  dignified  defender  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  the  metaphysical  reveries,  the 
licentious  paintings,  of  the  sceptic  and  the  volup- 
tuary! 
.  To^the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  of  nautical  mis- 
take, or   defective   science,   he  was   ready   and 
willing  to  reply ;   but  against  the  strong  and  nu- 
merous  accusations  of  impiety  and  indecency, 
against  the  flagrant  proofs,  as  taken  from  his  preface 
and  his  journals,  of  his  denial  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, and  of  his  wanton  pictures  of  sensuality, 
he  was  unable  to  defend  himself. 

To  the  vexations  which  he  hourly  experienced 
firom  these  attacks,  many  of  which  took  their 
source  rather  from  a  spirit  of  malignity  than  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  moral  order,  was  added  the 
extreme  mortification  of  being  rendered  acces- 
sory to  the  purposes  of  the  most  abandoned  de- 
pravity;  for  shortly,  after  .the  publication  of  his 
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.  Voyages,  notice  was  given  by  the  infiunduBedhon 
of  a  certain  magasine,  thait  ^  All  the  amortmt 
passages  and  descriptions  in  Dr.  Hawk-— — tfa't 
CollcTtion  of  Voyages  should  be  selected,  and 
illustrated  by  WLmntableplate^  a  threat  which  was 
immediately  after  carried  into  execution;  and' 
thus  was  the  Doctor  condemned,  after  4  lifii 
hitherto  spent  in  the  support  of  piety  aad  mo* 
rality,  to  subserve  the  iniquitous  designs  of  the 
ministers  of  lewdness  and  debauchery. 

That  Hawkesworth  ever  meant ^  by  his  doubtSi 
his  queries,  and  descriptions,  to  shock  belief^  cf 
inflame  the  passions,  cannot  be  admitted.  His 
practice  was  correct,  but  his  theory,  bodi  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  was  often  inconsistent 
and  unscitUn) ;  and  he  was  apt  to  indulge  himself 
in  speculations,  the  ultimate  tendency  and  bear* 
ings  of  which,  could  he  have  accurately  appreciated 
them,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  with  abhor< 
rence.  His  descriptions  of  sensual  indulgence 
too,  though  probably  correct  representation^ 
wens  he  should  have  reflected,  not  calculated  for 
a  pt^pular  work ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  tiieir 
intriKluction ;  and  the  language  in  which  they 
were  clothed,  by  veiling,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
gnissness  of  the  imagery,  rendered  the  poiaoa 
more  subtle  and  pernicious. 
The  sensibility  of  Hawkesworth  was  k«e%  and 


ft 
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easily  wounded ;  he  felt  through  every  nerve  the 
eov^iomed   weapons  of   his   accusers,  and   his 
peace  of  mind  was  destroyed   for  ever.      No 
addition  to  his  income  or  his  consequence  could 
now  soothe  his  ifeelings;   for  though  his  circum- 
stances were  comparatively  affluent,  and  he  had 
die  unprecedented  honour  of  being  chosen,  on 
account  of  his  literary  talents,  a  director  of  the 
East-India  Company,  in  April,  1773,  he  died, 
exhausted  by  chagrin  and   disappointment,  on 
the  l6th  of  the  November  following.     He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  where. 
Oil  911  elegant  marble,  is  the  subsequent  inscrip- 
ti^  part  of  which,  as  the  reader  will  immedi- 
ately perceive,  is  taken  from  the  last  number  of 
tlie  Adventurer. 

To  the  Memory  of 

Jobn  Hawkeswortb,  LL.  D. 

Who  died  the  16th  of  November, 

1773,  aged  58  years. 
That  he  Uved  ornamental  and  useful 

Ta  tociety  in  an  eminent  degree^ 

Was   among   the    boasted   felicities 

Of  the  present  age; 

That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  Society« 

Let  hb  own  pathetic  admonidons 

Record  and  Realise. 

^THe  hour  is  hasting,  in  which  whatever  praise 
*^or  oensuxe  I  have  acquired,  will  be  remembered 
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**  with  cfiufll  iiAiiflrercnee.«*Tijiirf  who  if  imftn 
**  ticnt  to  dat«  mj  lost  pAper^  will  ihortJ^r  noulder 
**  the  hftiid  which  in  turn  writing  It  in  the  duit, 
"  find  ttill  the  breant  tliat  now  throbf  tt  the  le- 
*'  flection.  But  let  not  this  be  read  ••  soiiiethhi|( 
"  that  relates  only  to  another;  for  a  few  yeai* 
**  onlj  can  divide  the  eye  that  it  now  readings  from 
'*  the  hand  that  lias  written.'' 

Dr.  llawkcAwohh  wm,  if  not  a  man  of  deep 
l^aming,  »ufficicntly  acquainti-d  with  the  ckusicftl 
and  modem  languagtK  to  maintain  the  character 
of  an  i\cjffAX\i  scholar.  His  writings,  With  the  ex- 
ception of  hi»  last  il]-fat<*d  wofk,  have  a  tendemfjr 
uniformly  conducive  to  the  Interests  of  virtue  and 
religion ;  and  w<!  may  add,  that  the  errors  of  that 
uHfortUnate  production  must  be  atttibutcd  rather 
to  a  defect  of  judgment,  than  to  a  dcrelictioh  of 
principle. 

flift  imagination  was  fertile  and  brilliant^  his 
diction  pui^e,  elegant,  and  unafTectt'd;  he  pos- 
sess<?d  a  sensibility  which  too  often  wounded  him- 
wMf  but  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  the  emotions  of  pity,  of  friendship,  and 
of  love.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  charitable^ 
humane^  and  benevolent;  hi(»  manners  were 
polislxrd  and  affable,  and  his  conversation  has 
b<?en  described  as  uncommonly  fascinating;  as 
combining  instruction  and  cntertainmeiit  with  a^ 
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flow  of  words,  which,  though  unstudiedy  was  yet 
concisely  and  appropriately  eloquent. 

His  passions  were  strong,  and  his  command 
over  them  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  their  occa- 
sional interference  with  his  health  and  peace  of 
mind;  but  to : the  heart-withering  sensations  of 
long-cherished  resentment,  of  revenge  or  hatred, 
his  breast' was  a  perfect  stranger.  He  died,  it  is 
said,  tranquil  and  resigned,  and,  we  trust,  deriv- 
ing hoj^  .and  comfort  from  a  firm  belief  in  that 
religion  which  his  best  writings  had  been  em- 
ployed to  defend.* 

^llie  following  little  poem,  composed  but  a  month  befora 
IiU  decth,  and  dictated  to  Mrs.  H-»,  before  be  rose  in  the 
morning,  will  prove  how  viyidly  he  felt,  at  that  period,  the 
consolations  arising  from  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  his 
God. 

HYMN. 
1. 

In  Sleep's  serene  oblivion  laid, 

I  safely  pass'd  the  silent  night; 
At  <mce  X  see  the  breaking  shade. 

And  drink  again  the  morning  light. 

2. 

New-bom-ol  bless  the  waking  hoxir. 

Once  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  be; 
My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power* 
And  spiingSi  my  gracious  God,  to  thee* 
TOL.  V,  D 
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'8. 

O,  guide  me  thioagh  the  yarioiui  maxe 
My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread ; 

And  spread  thy  shield's  protecting  blaxe, 
When'dangers  press  around  my  head. 

4. 

A  deeper  thade  will  soon  impend, 
A  deeper  tleep  my  eyes  oppress; 

Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend. 
Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless. 

5. 

That  deeper  thade  shall  fade  away. 
That  deeper  tleep  shall  leave  my  eyes; 

Thy  iigfct  shall  give  eternal  day  I 
Thy  lov€  the  rapture  of  the  tkies! 


PART    III- 


ESSAY  I. 

Fetches  biographical  and  critical  of.thb 
occasional  contributors  to    the   ram- 
.  blery  adventurer,  and  idler. 


T 


HE  assistance  which  Dr.  Johnson  received 
in  the  composition  of  his  Rambler  amounted 
(with  the  exception  of  four  billets  written  by  Mrs. 
Chapohe,  who  will  be  afterwards  noticed  as  a  con- 
trihutor  to  the  Adventurer,  and  the  second  letter 
in  N°  107,)  only  to  four  numbers,  the  productions 
of  Miss  Talbot,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ter. ' 

Catherine  Talbot,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  was 
bora  in  the  year  1720,  fiye  months  after  the  de- 
cease of  her  father.  Mrs.  Talbot,  thus  left  a 
widow,  and  her  infeuit  daughter,'  were  soon  after 
taken  under  the  protection  of  Dr.  Seeker,  Bishop 
^Oxford;  and  f^terwards  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
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bury.  To  Mr.  Edward  Talbot^s  influence  with 
his  father,  the  Bbhop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Seeker  had 
been  indebted  lor  his  first  preferment ;  an  obliga- 
tion which  he  endeavoured  to  return  by  the  most 
kind  and  parental  attention  to  the  widow  and  child 
of  his  friend. 

The  connection  was  still  further  cemented,  in 
the  year  1725,  by  Dr.  Seeker's  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Catherine  Benson,  sister  of  Bishop  Benson, 
and  the  chosen  fnend  and  domestic  companion 
of  Mrs.  Talbot.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
this  union  was  the  coalescence  of  the  two  families; 
and  until  the  death  of  the  Bishop,  which  took 
place  in  1768,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Talbot  resided  un- 
der his  hospitable  roof. 

To  Miss  Talbot  nature  had  been  more  than 
commonly  liberal ;  for  she  early  exhibited  strong, 
marks  of  a*  feeling  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  and 
a  powerful  imderstanding.  To  these  natural 
talents,  were  added  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  accomplished  education,  with  all  the 
virtues  arising  from  a  well-grounded  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  from  a  constant  habit  of  devo- 
tional piety* 

-  Thus  gifted,  little  mo^  was  wanting  to  the 
completion  of  her  happiness  than  an  interchange, 
of  frkndship  with  an  iadividual  of  her  own  sex, 
as  amiable  and  as  intellectual  as  herself:   an 
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e?ent  which  took  place,  so  early  as  February, 
1741,  by  her  intxoductioo  to  the  celebrated  Mist 
Elisabeth  Carter.  With  this  lady,  who  possessed 
a  mind  of  singular  rectitude  and  strength,  she 
maintained,  to  the  close  of  her  life,  an  unintev- 
nipted  correspondence,*  and  was  the  chief  mean 
of  inducing  her  to  undertake  the  useful  but  labo- 
rious task  of  translating  Epictetus. 

Owing  to  her  great  and  good  qualities,  and  in 
some  degree  to  her  residence  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace,  at  LAmbeth,  Miss  Talbot's  acquaintance 
among  the  learned  and  the  digiufied  of  the  churdi 
was  very  extensive.    To  no  one  of  those,  how«> 
ever,  who  bore  the  honours  of  a  raitre,  was  she 
more  attached  than  to  Dr.  Butler,  the  pious  and 
admirable  author  of  the  '^  Analogy  f    he  had 
been  the  bosom  friend  of  her  father,  and  was 
likewise  the  firm  friend  and  adviser  of  her  mother 
and  herself.      He  died,  lamented  by  all   who 
oould  appreciate  worth  and  wisdom,  in  1752: 
how  severely  in  particular  his  loss  was  felt  by 
Miss  Talbot,  will  be  evident  in  the  following 
pathetic  extracts  from  two  letters  wHtten  by  her 
on  the  occasion  to  Miss  Carter,  and  preserved  by 
Mr.  Pennington  in  his  Memoirs  of  that  accom- 
plished woman. 

*  This  hks  JQSt  now  been  published,  in  2  toU.  4tb.  by  the 
-Bav.  Montague- Penningitoo,  and  oonfea  great  and  equal 
^or  on  the  parties  Goncerned* 
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''  The  dangerous  illness  of  one  of  our  most  dear 
and  valued  friends,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, gives  to  every  day  a  most  painful  anxiety 
for  the  coming  m  of  the  post  from  Bath.     How 
rich  have  I  been  in  friends,  dear  Miss  Carter,  and 
such  friends  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few !    Let  me 
thankfully  say  how  very  rich  ami!  But  the  Ion* 
ger  we  live,  the  more  arc  our  hearts  attached  to 
that  first  set  of  friends  amongst  whom  one's  life 
began,  and  whose  manners,  whose  sentiments, 
whose  kindnesses,  are  more  in  agreement  with  our 
own  ideas.    One  loves  those  that  remain  of  such 
a  set  the  more  dearly,  for  the  love  they  have 
borne  to  those  of  it  that  arc  gone  first.     He  was 
my  father^s  friend.  I  could  almost  say  my  remem- 
brance of  him  goes  back  some  years  before  I  waf 
bom,  from  the  lively  imagery  which  the  convex 
sations  I  used  to  hear  in  my  earliest  years  hav 
imprinted  on  my  mind.     But  from  the  first  t 
my  real  remembrance  I  have  ever  known  in  hi 
the  kind  affectionate  friend,  the  faithful  advis 
which  he  would  condescend  to  when  I  was  qv 
a  child,  and  the  most  delightful  companion,  fi 
a  delicacy  of  thinking,  an  extreme  politenes 
vast  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  something 
culiar,  to  be  met  with  in  nobody  else.     An 
this  in  a  man  whose  sanctity  of  manners, 
sublimity  of  genius,  gay^  him  one  of  the 
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ranks  among  men,  long  before  he  was  raised  to 
that  rank  in  the  world  which  must  still — if  what 
I  painfully  fear  should  happen-<-aggravate  such  a 
loss ;  as  one  cannot  but  infinitely  regret  the  good 
which  such  a  mind  in  such  a  station  must  have 
done.''— 

The  event  so  much  apprehended  in  this  extract 
occurred  soon  after  it  was  written ;  and  in  about 
two  months  from  the  decease  of  the  Bishop,  Miss 
Carter  received  a  second  epistle  from  her  friend. 

"  Once  before,"  she  remarks,  "  your  company 
was  a  great  relief  to  me  in  a  melancholy  time. 
I  had  then  just  lost  the  dearest  and  best  of  friends, 
the  excellent  sister  of  thU  last  departed  saint. 
You  knew  her  not,  and  I  could  not  talk  of  her 
with  you ;  of  him  we  might  talk  by  the  hour ; 
for  who  that  ever  saw  him,  as  you  have  done, 
could  ever  be  weary  of  the  pleasing  subject? 
Pleasing  it  is  to  know  by  one's  own  happy  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  such  beings  in  human  nature, 
such  amiable  and  benevolent  spirits,  so  fitted  for 
a  higher  state  of  existence.  What  a  loss  does  the 
world  sustain  in  such  a  man,  who  shewed  good- 
ness in  its  most  engaging  form,  who  was  a  minis- 
tering angel  upon  earth  to  all  the  blessed  purposes 
of  a  gracious  Providence!  But  that  Providence 
can  at  all  times  raise  up  fit  instruments  to  fulfil 
its  all-wise  purposes.    To  that  let  us  leave  tb^ 
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care  of  the  worid^  of  ourselves  poor  passer 
through  it.  May  we  everlastingly  be  the  bettc 
the  examples  of  those  excellent  persons  -whc 
removed  from  us!  May  our  spirits  be  alumys 
ported  by  the  transporting  hope  of  meeting  i 
again !  Mine  have  a  great  deal  to  support  tl 
in  the  inestimable  blessings  which  it  pleases 
still  to  continue  to  me.  And  indeed,  dear 
Carter,  I  am  at  heart  truly  cheerful  and  th 
filly  though  continually  my  heart  is  soft 
into  unfeigned  sorrow  by  the  recollectib: 
those  most  delightful  hours,  which  in 
world  we  must  never  more  enjoy,  and  of  t 
painful  weeks  which  closed  a  life  so  beneficer 
exemplary.  But  it  was  exemplary  to  its  latest 
ments.  Never  had  Christianity  a  nobler  triu 
over  exquisite  pain  and  long  approaching  d 
than  in  him.  He  was  not  only  resigned  but 
ful ;  and  though  impatient  for  a  better  world, 
submitting  with  the  sweetest  patience  to  alii 
ing  continuance  in  this.'' 

In  the  year  1759>  Dr,  Dodd,  who,  from  hi 
travagant  mode  of  living,  was  ever  eager  after 
ferment,  imagining  that  he  should  secure  the 
tronage  of  Archbishop  Seeker  by  adulation 
to  Miss  Talbot,  dedicated  an  edition  of  Bii 
Hall's  Meditations  to  her,  in  terms  so  stro 
paiiegyrital»a3  to  disgust  both  the  lady  atid 
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divine ;  the  latter  of  whom  immediately  wrote  to 
Dodd,  peremptorily  quiring  that  the  ofi^nsive 
sheet  should  be  cancelled  in  every  copy. 

The  death  of  Uie  Archbishop,  in  1768,  was,  in 
many  respects,  an  irreparable  loss  to  Miss  Tal- 
bot and  her  mother.  In  the  house  of  this  worthy 
prelate  they  had  enjoyed  all  the  elegancies,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  society,  united  with  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  derived  from  his  example,  ex- 
perience,  and  advice.  In  point  of  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, the  benevolence  ol  their  lamented 
patron  had  disengaged  them  from  all  embarass- 
ment,  by  a  bequest  for  their  joint  lives  of  the  in- 
terest of  thirteen  thousand  pounds  three  per  cent; 
a  sum  which,  after  their  decease,  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  various  charitable  purposes. 

In  this  hour  of  trial  the  assiduity  and  soothing 
attentions  of  Miss. Carter  contributed  greatly  to 
mitigate  the  affliction  of  Mrs.  Talbot  and  her 
daughter;  she  assisted  them  in  the  melancholy 
preparations  for  removal  from  the  palace  to  a 
house  which  they  had  taken  in  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street;  and  through  her  consolatory  efforts  th« 
Mroke,  which  would  have  bowed  them  to  the 
ground,  was  disarmed  of  half  its  force. 

The  health,  however,  of  Miss  Talbot  had  for 
some  time  been  secretly  undermined  by  the  pro- 
{(ess  of  an  almost  incurable  disease.    For  thxco 
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years,  unknown  to  all  her  friends,  except  the 
Archbbhop  and  Miss  Carter,  she  had,  from  a  ten- 
der regard  to  the  feelings  of  her  mother,  silently 
endured  the  anguish  arising  from  a  confirmed 
cancer.  This  dreadful  malady,  soon  after  her 
removal  from  Lambeth,  increased  so  f^idly,  that 
in  October,  1769>  she  was  confined  to  her  bed; 
when,  medical  assistance  being  required,  the  na- 
turci  of  her  complaint  was  divulged.  Her  imme- 
diate death  was  expected ;  but,  partially  recover- 
ing from  the  severity  of  this  attack,  she  lingered 
until  the  9th  of  January,  1770 ;  on  which  day,  in 
the  forty^-ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  with  a  tran- 
quillity and  resignation  truly  exemplary,  she 
relinquished  this  world  for  the  reward  which 
awaited  her  in  another. 

The  distress  of  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Carter,  on 
the  deprivation  of  a  companion  so  much  and  so 
justly  beloved,  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  severe. 
The  following  admirable  letter,  the  production  of 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  while 
it  paints  in  vivid  colours  the  affection  and  the 
feelings  of  the  amiable  writer,  gives  us  a  most  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  last  moments  of  Miss 
Talbot. 

"  Clarges-street,  Jan.  15,  1770. 

**  You  will  be  so  kindly  solicitous  about  me^ 
Iby  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  when  you  see  in  the  papers  a 
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confirmation  of  the  reality  of  my  apprehennoDi 
about  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  that  I  cannot  for* 
bear  writing  you  some  account  of  myself.     I  am 
tolerably  well,  and  my  spirits,  though  low,  are 
very  composed.     With  the  deepest  feeling  of  my 
own  unspeakable  loss  of  one  of  the  dearest  and 
most  invaluable  blessings  of  my  life,  I  am  to  the 
highest  degree  thankful  to  the  Divine  goodness 
for  removing  her  from  the  multiplied  and  aggra- 
vated sufferings  which,  in  a  longer  struggle  with 
such  a  distemper,  must  probably  have  been  un« 
avoidable.     The  calm  and  peaceful  sorrow  of 
tenderness  and  affection,  sweetly  alleviated  by  the 
joyful  assurance  of  her  happiness,  is  a  delightful 
sentiment  compared  with  what  I  have  endured 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

"  Two  or  three  days  before  her  death,  she  wa* 
seized  with  a  sudden  hoarseness  and  cough,  which 
seemed  the  effect  of  a  cold,  and  for  which  bleed-* 
ing  relieved  her ;  but  there  remained  an  oppression 
from  phlegm  which  was  extremely  troublesome 
to  her.  On  the  9th  this  symptom  increased,  and 
she  appeared  heavy  and  sleepy,  which  was  attri* 
buted  to  an  opiate  the  night  before.  I  stayed  with 
her  till  she  went  to  bed,  with  an  intention  of 
going  afterwards  into  her  room,  but  was  told  that 
ihe  was  asleep.   I  went  away  about  nine,  and  in  lesft 
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than  an  hour  after  she  waked;  and  after  the 
struggle  of  scarcely  a  minute,  it  pleased  Grod  ^ 
remove  her  spotless  soul  from  its  mortal  sufferings, 
to  that  heaven  for  which  her  whole  life  had 
been  an  uninterrupted  preparation.  Never  surely 
was  there  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  evangelical 
goodness,  decorated  by  all  the  ornaments  of  a 
highly  improved  understanding,  and  recommended 
by  a  sweetness  of  temper,  and  an  elegance  and 
politeness  of  manners,  of  a  peculiar  and  more  en- 
gaging kind  than  in  any  other  character  I  ever 
knew. 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  seeing  all  that  was 

mortal  of  my  angelical  friend  deposited  in  the 

earth.     I  do  not  mean  that  I  went  in  ceremony, 

which,  had  it  been  proper,  would  have  been  too 

strong  a  trial  for  my  spirits,  but  privately  with 

two  other  of  her  intimate  friends.     I  felt  it  would 

be  a  comfort  to  me,  on  that  most  solemn  occasion, 

•to  thank  Almighty  God  for  delivering  her  from 

?her  suflerings.,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  to 

prepare  me  to  follow  her.     Little,  alas!  infinitely 

'  too  little',  have  I  yet  profited  by  the  blessing  of 

such  an  example.     God  grant  that  her  memory, 

-which  I  hope  will  ever  survive  in  my  heart,  may 

^  ^produce 'a  hapjpier  effect.  ' 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  God  bless  you,  and 
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eonduct.us  l^oth  to  that  happy  assembly,  wherei 
the  spirits  of  the  just  shall  dread  no  future  sepa^*. 
ration!  And  may  we  both  remember  that  awful 
truthy  that  we  can  hope  to  die.  the  death  of  th« 
righteous  only  by  resembling,  their  lives/'* 

Shortly  after  the: death  of  Miss  Talbot,  her 
mother  placed  in  Mrs.  Carter's  hands  her  daugh-. 
ter's  manuscripts,  leaving  it  to  her  judgment  to 
select  what  might  be.  thought  proper  for  the  puh* 
lie  eye.    "The  pieces  which  she  chpse  reflect  the 
highest  ieredit  upon  Miss  Talbot  as .  the  author, 
and  tipon  Mrs.  Carter  as  the  selector.  ^   The  first 
is  entitled' ''  Reflections  on  the  Seven  Days  of  the 
Weds,''  a  pamphlet  whicb>  from  its  ardent  piety 
and  good  sense,  the. elegant  simplicity  of  its  lan- 
guage; and  .the .  benevol^cut  spirit  that  animates 
every  line,  has  been  circulated  very  widely,  and 
fbrais  one  of  the  numerous  works  distributed  by 
tlie  Society  for  Promoting  Christi§n  Knowledge. 
It  wa^  given  to  the  public  in  .1770;  and  in  the 
December  of  the  same  year  ^Irs.  Carter,  writing 
to  Mr&.Talbot,  says,  "I  imagine  by  this  time  a 
good  plurt  of  a  third  edition  is  sold  ofi;     What  a 
comfort  it  is  to  think  on  the  diffusive  good  which 
that  dear  angel  has  communicated  to  the  world, 
of  which  she  is  now  enjoying  the  reward!    What 

i  I       *  Peimi2igtoii*8  MenKnn  of  the  Life  of  Mn.  Elijeabetb 
Cwter,  p.  ^7,  878. 
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.  a  blessed  change  to  herself  from  the  vaiMnf 
state  of  the  last  sad  year!"* 

To  this  valuable  devotional  manual  Mrs.  Carter 
added,  in  the  year  1772,  two  volumes  in  duode^ 
cimo  of  "  Essays  on  Various  Subjects."  These 
arc  written  with  Miss  Talbot^  uniform  attention 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  the  style  is 
spirited  and  easy,  and  both  the  subjects  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  treated,  are  such  as  to 
possess  a  large  share  of  attraction.  They  have 
consequently  been  popular,  and  have  passed  several 
times  through  the  press.  In  179^9  ^^  whole  of 
what  Mrs.  Carter  had  selected  appeared  together 
iti  one  volume,  including  the  Reflectkmsy  twenty- 
six  Essays^  five  Dialogues^  Occasional  TkougktSf 
three  Prose  Pastorals^  a  Fairy  Tale,  three  Ifmith 
tions  qfOssian,  two  AUegorieSy  and  a  few  Poems, 

To  complete  the  collection,  however,  two  pieces 
are  wanting ;  a  "  Letter  to  a  New-bom  Child,*^ 
and  No.  30  of  the  Rambler^"  dated  June  30th^ 
1750.  This  last  is  a  well-supported  Allegoiy  re- 
commending the  proper  observance  of  Sunday} 
the  execution  of  which  is  so  ingenious,  as  to  indace 
a  regret  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  favoured  with 
more  essays  from  the  same  pen.  . 

*  Pennington'f  Memoin  of  Mri.  Carter,  p.  S81.  4l9w 
edition. 
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Samuel  Richardson  was  bofn  in  the  year 
16899  ^^6  son  of  an  ingenious  and  very  respecta- 
ble mechanic  in  Derbyshire.  Of  his  family  he 
has  himself  related  the  following  particulars,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Stinstra,  a  Dutch  Minister,  and  the 
translator  of  Clarissa.  **  My  father  was  a  very 
honest  man,  descended  of  a  family  of  middling 
note,  in  the  county  of  Surry;  but  which  having 
for  several  generations  a  large  number  of  children, 
the  not  large  possessions  were  split  and  divided, 
so  that  he  and  his  brothers  were  put  to  trades,  and 
the  sisters  were  married  to  tradesmen.  My  mother 
was  idso  a  good  woman,  of  a  family  not  ungen- 
teel ;  but  whose  father  and  mother  died  in  her  in- 
fancy, within  half-^n-hour  of  each  other,  in  the 
London  pestilence  of  l665. 

"  My  Father's  business  was  that  of  a  joiner, 
then  more  dbtinct  from  that  of  a  carpenter  than 
DOW  it  is  with  us.  He  was  a  good  draughtsman, 
and  understood  architecture.  His  skill  and  in- 
genuity, and  an  understanding  superior  to  his 
bosiness,  with  his  remarkable  integrity  of  heart 
and  manners,  made  him  personally  beloved  by 
ieyeral  persons  of  nmk,  among  whom  were  tho 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  first  Earl  of  Shafts* 
bury,  both  so  noted  in  our  English  history.  Their 
known  favour  f6r  him  having,  on  the  Duke's  at- 
tempt on  the  crown,  subjected  him  to  be  looked 
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upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  notwithttaading  |ie  was 
noted  for  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  man,  he  thou^t 
proper,  on  the  decollation  of  the  first-named  un- 
happy nobleman,  to  quit  his  London  business, 
and  to  retire  to  Derbyshire,  though  to  his  great  de- 
triment; and  there  I,  and  three  other  children 
out  of  nine,  were  bom."* 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  elder  Mr.  Richard- 
son to  have  brought  up  hb  son  Samuel. to  the 
Church ;  but  the  occurrence  of  some  severe  pecu- 
niary losses  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  de- 
sign ;  he  was,  therefore,  restricted  to  a  common 
school  education,  and,  according  tp:  his  own  Con- 
fession, was  acquainted  with  no  other  language 
than  his  mother-tongue ;  a  deficiency  which  is 
very  apparent  in  the  structure  of  his  composition. 

He  early  exhibited,  however,  the  most  decbive 
marks  of  genius ;  he  was  of  a  serious  and  contem- 
plative disposition,  and  fond  of  exercising  h^s  in- 
ventive powers,  among  his  play-matesy  in  the  nar- 
ration of  stories,  the  incidents  of  which  he.  threw 
together  with  extraordinary .  facility.     He  was, 
likewise,  remarkably  partial  to  ietter^writing,  and 
to  the  company  of  his  young  female  frien^  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence^ 
and  even  ventured,  though  only  in  hb  eleventh 

*  Barbauld's  life  of  Ricluirdsoo  prefixed  to  hii  Cone** 
poQ4en«e|  vol.  1,  p.  ^9, 30, 
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y^ar ,  to  become  their  occasional  monitor  and  ad- 

.  viser. 

The  very  intimate  knowledge  which  he  after- 

.wards  displayed  of  the  female  heart,  had  pt^bably 
its  first  source  from  this  juvenile  attachment  to 
the  sex,  which  .appears  to  have  been  returned, 
whilst  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  by  the  most  un- 
limited confidence  on  the  part  of  his  fair  friends.* 
''  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,*'  he  re- 
lates, "  I  was  an  early  favouritxi  with  all  the 
young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoodt  Half-ardozen  of  th^,  when  met  to 
work  with  their  needles,  used,  when  they  got  a 
l)Ook  they  liked^  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow 
me  to  read  to  them;  their  mothers  sometimes 
with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters  used 
to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me 
upon  making. 

"  I  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when  three  of 
tlicse  young  women,  unknown  to  each  other, 
liaving  an  high  opinion  of  my  taciturnity,  revealed 
to  me  their  love-secrets,  in  order  to  induce  me 
to  give  them  copies  to  write  after,  or  correct,  for 
answers  to  their  lovers'  letters :  nor  did  any  one 
of  them  ever  know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to 
the  others.  I  have  been  directed  to  chide,  and 
eyea  repulse,  when  an  offence  was  either  taken  or 
given,  at  the  very  time  that  the  heart  of  the  chider 
VOL,  V,  z 
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or  rppulser  was  open  before  me,  overflowing-  witii 
esteem  and  affection ;  and  the  fair  repuls^r,  dread- 
ing 16  be  taken  at  her  word,  directing  tkii  word, 
or  tkat  expression,  to  be  softened  or  changed. 
One  highly  gratified  with  her  lover's  fervour,  and 
vows  of  everlasting  love,  has  said,  when  I  have 
asked  her  direction,  '  I  cannot  tell  you  what  to 
write;  but  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  you  cannot 
write  too  kindly;'  all  her  fear  was  only,  that  she 
should  incur  slight  for  her  kindness.''* 

At  the  age  of  uxteen  it  became  necessary  that 
our  young  secretary  should  fix  upon  some  occu- 
pation for  his  future  life;  and,  as  his  fiither  left 
him  to  his  iree  option,  he  decided  for  the  businett 
of  a  Printer;  principally  induced  to  the  choice 
by  the  opportunities  that  he  imagined  i1 
would  afford  him  for  reading,  to  which  he  wu 
strongly  attached.  He  was  accordingly  appren- 
ticed in  1706  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  of  Stationers 
Hall;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  advantages 
which  he  had  so  sanguinely  expected  were  illusory, 
and  that  the  only  time  left  for  his  mental  improve^ 
ment  mtist  be  snatched  from  the  hours  of  rest  and 
relaxation.  In  ardour  and  perseverance,  how« 
ever,  he  was  not  wanting,  for  he  not  only  secured 
time  for  his  private  studies,  but  for  a  long-con- 
tinued correspondence  with  a  gentleman  mi^h 
*  BarbanM's  life  of  Rkhardson,  p.  59, 40. ' 
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his  superior  in  station,  in  fortune,  and .  in  litera- 
ture*. His  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  mastiT 
was  never,  in  the  snuillest  degree,  diniinishcxi  by 
these  stolen  engagements ;  and  such  was  his  zeal 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  that  he  was  tiTmed 
by  Mr.  Wilde,  who  was  singularly  rigid  in  exact- 
ing what  ho  thought  capable  of  being  performi-d, 
the  pillar  of  kis  kouse. 

On  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  which 
had  lasted  seven  yean,  young  Richardson  became 
a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  pre&t;  an  otfice 
which  he  continued  to  fill  for  nearly  six  years, 
and  on  declining  which,  he  acquired  his  fret^dom 
and  entered  into  business  for  himself.  His  first 
residence  was  small,  and  in  an  obscure  court,  but, 
his  employment  rapidly  encreasing,  he  exchanged 
it  for  a  laxgpr  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street. 

The  industry,  punctuality,  and  integrity  of 
Richardson  as  a  tradesman,  were  in  due  time  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  result,  a  wide-extending  re- 
putation and  accumulating  wealth.  He  was  the 
printer,  for  a  short  period,  of  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton's  **  True  Briton,''  a  publication  that  appeared 
in  1723,  and  the  purport  of  which  was  to  excite 
in  opposition  in  the  city  to  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment. The  politics  of  tliis  paper,  however, 
were  so  violent,  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  num- 
W  he  declined  apy  further  connexion  with  it. 
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having  hiieed  luiiTQwIy  escaped  a  prosecution; 
for,  four  of  the  six  essa}*s  being  deemed  libels, 
Mr.  Payne  the  publisher  was  found  guilty,  while 
Richardson,  althouf;h  intimate  with  the  Duke, 
was  passed  ore  r,  ouing  to  the  non-appearance  of 
his  nanlf  on  the  title-page.  He  was  likewise  oc- 
cupied, about  this  time,  in  printing  two  netrspa* 
pi'rs,  "  Thv  Daily  Joumar  and  «  The  DiulyGa^ 
zc*ttc*rr/'  and  he  soon  after  obtained,  through  his 
intrn-st  with  the  Speaker  Onslow,  the  lucrative 
situation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
Fn>m  his  press  issued  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  Jouniuls  of  the  House  of  Commons,''  in  twenty* 
fix  folio  volumes,  an  undertaking  for  which  he 
nt  length  obtained  upwards  of  three  thousand 
pounds. 

1  lo  su(!t'rt»d  not,  however,  the  pressure  of  his 
busim^,  though  great,  and  n»quiring  much  su- 
porintrndonco,  to  preclude  his  mental  progress; 
he  was  fond  of  exercising  his  pen,  and  frequently 
f  mplovt  d  it,  at  the  n*quisition  of  the  booksellers, 
in  composing  for  them  prefaces  and  dedications. 
AViih  thi^*  they  were  so  much  pleased,  that, 
knowing  his  |Mmiality  to  letter-writing,  they  rc- 
qut>t\'d  him  to  furnish  thom  with  a  volume  of 
Familiar  U^tters,  which  might  s^'n.-e  as  a  kind  of 
manual  or  diivcior  Itor  persons  in  inferior  life. 
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In  attempting  a  compliance  with  this  request  was 
Pamela  produced,  the  history  of  whose  birth  shall 
be  given  in  the  author's  words  addressed  to  his 
friend  Aaron  Hill. 

^  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  names 
are  on  the  title-page,  (of  Pamela,)  had  long  bei*n 
urging  me  to  give  them  a  little  book  (which  they 
said  they  were  often  asked  after)  of  familiar  let- 
ters on  the  useful  concerns  of  common  life;  and 
at  last  I  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and. began 
to  recollect  such  subjects  as  I  thought  would  be 
useful  in  such  a  design,  and  formed  several  letters 
accordingly.  And,  among  the  rest,  I  thought  of 
giving  one  or  two  as  cautions  to  young  folks  ciiv 
cumstanced  as  Pamela  was.  Little  did  J  think,  at 
first,  of  making  one,  much  less  two  volumc*sof  it. 
But,  when  1  began,  I  thought  the  story,  if  written 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  suitably  to  the 
simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  introduce  a  new 
species  of  writing,  that  might  possibly  turn  young 
people  into  a  course  of  reading  different  from  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  romance-writing,  and,  dis- 
missing the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with 
which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  I 
therefore  gave  way  to  enlargement ;  and  so  Pa* 
mda  became  as  you  see  her.     But  so  little  did  I 
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hope  for  the  approbation  of  judges,  that  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  send  the  two  volumes  to  yout 
ladies,  until  I  found  the  book  well  received  by 
the  public. 

*'  While  I  was  writing  the  two  volumes,  my 
worthy-hearted  wife,  and  the  young  lady  who  ii 
with  us,  when  I  had  read  them  some  part  of  the 
story,  which  I  had  begun  without  their  knowing 
it,  used  to  come  into  my  little  closet  every  night 
with  *  Have  you  any  more  of  Pamela,  Mr.  R.  ? 
We  are  come  to  hear  a  little  more  of  Pamela/ 
&c.  This  encouraged  me  to  prosecute  it,  which 
I  did  so  diligently,  through  all  my  other  business, 
that,  by  a  memorandum  on  my  copy,  I  began  it 
Nov.  10,  1739,  and  finished  it  Jan.  10,  1739-40. 
And  I  have  often,  censurable  as  I  might  be 
thought  for  my  vanity  for  it,  and  lessening  to  the 
taste  of  my  two  female  friends,  had  the  story  of 
Moliere's  Old  Woman  in  my  thoughts  upon  the 
occasion."* 

Pamela  was  published  in  1740,  and  immedi* 
ately  attracted  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of 
attention.  It  presented  the  public,  indeed,  with 
a  work  truly  original  in  its  plan,  unitinjg  the 
interest  arising  from  well-combined  incident  with 
the  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon;  to  these  were 

*  Barbtmld's  life,  p.  7$,  74, 7^. 
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added  so  much  touching  simplicity  and  pathos, 
90  many  admirable  draughts  fixmi  nature,  that  the 
£ucination  became  general.  Though  the  novel 
was  brought  forward  anonymously,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  author  should  be  long  concealed, 
and  no  sooner  was  he  known  than  compliments 
and  commendations  were  poured  in  upon  him  in 
profusiou.  The  admiration,  in  fact,  of  his  read- 
ers was  such  as  to  lead  them  into  the  most  enthu- 
siasdc.  and  ex-en  preposterous  commendations. 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  author  of ''  The  Search  after  Plap* 
pincssy'^  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says,  'M  am  in* 
formed  that  the  author  of  Pamela,  the  but  book 
ever  pMuhedy  and  calculated  to  do  most  good^  is 
one  Mr.  Richardson,  Printer;  and,  to  carry- thtt 
extravagance  still  higher,  Mr.Chetwynd  declared , 
tiat  if  ell  other  books  were  to  be  burnt ^  Pamela^ 
next  to  the  Bible,  gught  to  be  preserved. 

Eulogy  such  9s  this,  defeats  its  own  purpose, 
sod  appears,  indeed,  in  the  present  day, absolutely 
ludicrous;  for  though  Paniola,  as  the  first  at- 
tempt in  a  new  style  of  composition,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting much  skill  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, accompanied  with  much  power  over  the  ten- 
der passions,  and  much  attention  to  promote  the 
cause  of  piety  and  morality,  possesses  great  me«- 
rit,  it  displays  also  great  defects,  of  which  the 
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most  prominent  is  the  frequent  indelicacy  of  iti  * 
scenes.  These,  though  the  ultimate  purport  of 
the  noTcl  be  to  inculcate  virtue,  are  dangerous 
and  seductive;  and  whilst  Dr.  Slocock  recmn? 
mended  Pamela  from  the  pulpit,.  Dr.Watts  morer 
tviscly  told  the  author  that  the  Indies  could  not^ 
read  it  without  blushing. 

'  Pamela  originally  consisted  but  of-  two  vo^ 
lumes,  which  formed  a  perfect  whole,  and  termir 
natcd  with  the  marriage  of  the  lovers.  Stimu* 
latcd,  however,  by  the  success  with  whicih  it  had 
been  received,  and  still  further  excited  by  an 
attempt  to  give  a  spurious  continuation  of  it,  the 
author  commenced  a  second  part,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  Pamela  is  displayed  in  the  married 
state,  and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  This 
second  part  is,likevnse,in'two  volumes,  but,  both 
in  point  of  conception  and  execution,  is  greatly- 
inferior  to  the  first.* 

The  most  galling  event  that  occurred  .to  our 

*  The  author  of  the  Dfe  of  Richardson  m  the  General 
Biographical  Dictionary,  edition  1784,  says,  "  it  is  much  to 
he  regretted  that  bis  improved  edition,  (of  Pamela,)  in 
which  much  "kkb  altered,  much  omitted,  and  the  wMe  nettr 
wwdeUedf  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  public;  as  th^ 
x>nly  reason  which  prevented  it  in  his  life-time,  that  there 
^as  an  edition  unsold,  must  long  have  ceased."  Does  this 
edition  exist  ?*  or  has  it  ever  been  given  to  the  world  ^  '    ' 


Mithor  from  the  publicatum  of  this  work»  was 
occasioned  by  the  ridicule  of  Fielding,  who  soou 
after  its  appearance  published  his  ^  Joseph  Ann 
diews,''  an  ingenious  parody  of  Pamela,  in  which 
Joseph  is  fepre^nted  as  her  brother,  and  Mr.  B.' 
is  degraded  into  ^Squire  Booby.  The  consequence 
t)f  this  attempt  was  an  irreconcileable.  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  novelUsts,  and  a  mutual  disparage* 
mcnt  of  each  other^s  productions.  Fielding 
laughed  at  the  verbiage  and.  stiffness  of  Richard-' 
son,  who,  in  return,  treated  the  inimitable  story, 
of  Tbm  Jones  with  pretended  contempt,  declaring 
that  its  run  was  over,  and  that  it  would  soon  bo 
completely  forgotten! 

No  two  writers,  indeed,  could  be  more  con^ 
irasted  in  their  style  and  manner  than  were  Rich-* 
ardson  and  Fielding;  the  first,  grave,  sententious^ 
and  diffusive;  the  second,  vivacious,  easy,  and 
comparatively  rapid;  the  former  excelling  in  deep 
pathos,  the  latter  in  rich  and  varied  humour.  If  the 
construction  of  a  well-connected  fable  be,  as  it 
has  frequently  been  deemed,  the  first  of  all  literary 
achievements.  Fielding  will  claim  the  supremacy; 
but  should  the  pathetic  in  composition  be  con- 
sidered, as  it  assuredly  ought  to  be,  especially 
>|rhen  connected  with  moral  excellence,  as  of 
Ireater  value  and  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  iiu 
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tellect  than  the  display  of  comic  character^  or 
the  skilful  combination  of  incident,  the  palm'  must 
be  given  to  Richardson. 

Undismayed  by  the  satire  of  Fielding,  which 
was  more  than  balanced  by  the  applauses  of  the 
public,  our  author  resumed  his  pen,  and  in  the 
year  1748  produced  the  first  two  volume9  of  Ckh 
ritsa;  these  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  third  and 
fourth  volume;  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
some  months,  four  more  volumes  completed  the 
narrative. 

The  production  of  Clarissa,  perhaps  the  luost 
pathetic  tale  ever  published,  at  once  elevated  its 
author  to  the  highest  rank  among  Novellists,  and 
has  secured  him  an  immortality  to  which  very 
few  writers  in  the  department  which  he  cultivated 
can  ever  hope  to  aspire. 

The  fable,  though  extremely  simple  in  its  teirr 
ture,  displays  a  vast  variety  of  character  sup* 
ported  with  singular  consistency  itnd  truth;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  bulk  of  the  work,  no 
episodical  digression  is  admitted,  but  the  story 
proceeds  in  a  direct  undeviadng  course.  '^  With 
Clarissa  it  begins,^  observes  Mrs.  Barbauld,  ^with 
Clarissa  it  ends.  We  do  not  come  upon  un<ix- 
pectcd  adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions,  by 
quick  turns  and  surprises:  we  see  her  fate  from 
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a&r,  as  it  were  throngh  a  long  avpnue,  the  gra- 
dual approach  to  which,  without  ever  losing  sight 
of  the  object,  has  more  of  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur than  the  most  cunning  labyrinth  tliat  can 
be  contrived  by  art.  In  the  approach  to  the 
modem  countiy  scat  we  axe  made  to  catch  tran- 
siently a  side-view  of  it  through  an  opening  of  the 
treesy  or  to  burst  upon  it  Anom  a  sudden  turning 
in  the  road ;  but  the  old  mansion  stood  full  in 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  he  drew  near  it,  con- 
templating its  turrets,  which  grew  lai^ger  and 
more  distinct  every  step  diat  he  advanced,  and 
leisurely  filling  his  c^  and  hit  imagination  with 
still  increasing  ideas  of  its  magnificence.  As  the 
work  advances  the  character  rises;  the  distress  is 
deepened;  our  hearts  arc  torn  with  pity  and  in- 
dignation ;  bursts  of  grief  succeed  one  another, 
till  at  length  the  mind  is  composed  and  harmo- 
nized with  emotions  of  milder  sorrow;  wc  are 
calmed  into  resignation,  elevated  with  pious 
hope,  and  dismissed  glowing  with  the  conscious 
triumphs  of  virtue.*  * 

In  the  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  has 
presented  us  with  a  picture  of  nearly  female  per- 
fection, a  delineation  which,  unless  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  master,  would  be  apt  to  produce  a  for- 

•  life,  p.  83, 84. 
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mal  insipidity;  but  the.  heroine  of  •  ooc  author 
passes  through  such  severe  trials,-  through  dist 
tresses  so  minutely  described,  yet  so  faithfully 
true  to  nature,  that  the  interest  cxcked^nher 
behalf  rises  in  every  sceuc,  and  .at  length:  hocicimei 
poignantly  keen.  It  is  probable  that  no  bookyin 
any  language,  ever  occasioned  so  many,  tears  to 
flow,  as  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson. 
'The  accomplished  villain  is  draws  -at.  full 
length  in  the  petsori  of  JLovelace,  and. finished 
l¥ith  a  warmth  and  glow  of  colouring  that  is  perr 
lectly  unrivalled.  *  It  ia  a  character,  boweveri 
that,  in  some  respeots;  steps  beyond  the  niodcsty 
of  nature,  and,  most  assuredly,  in  all  its  features 
Acver  had  an  original,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  is  a  rich  creation  of  the  imagination, 
built,  probably,  upon  the  sketch  of  Rowe,  but 
transccndantly  superior  to  the  outline  of  the 
poet. 

;  ^  The  character  of  Lothario,^  remarks  Johnson, 
V  seems  to  have  be«i  expanded  by  Richardson 
into  that  of  Lovelace;  but  he  has  excelled  his 
Ofiginal  in  the  moral  'eStct  of  the  fiction.  Lo- 
thario, with  gaiety  which  cannot  be  hated,  and 
bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains  top 
BOLUjch  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardson  alone,  to  teach  us  at  once 


^teem  and  detestatioit;  to  make  virtuous  ment^ 
inent  overpower  -all  the  benevolence  ^hich  wit^ 
and  el^ance;  and  courage,  naturally  excite;  and 
to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villain."* 

The  impression  in  favour  of  virtue,  however 
objected  to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery;  the  de*>- 
tcstation  of  vice,  however  gifted  and  triumphant; 
are  enforced  in  this  novel  through  a  medium  so 
interesting  and  powcrfnl,  that  its  perusal  has  been 
productive  of  as  much  utility  as  amusement;  and 
^ere  is  every  reason  to  think  that  fi'male  morals 
In  this  island  have,  owing  to  its  popularity,  been 
^ndered  more  chaste  and  pure. 

Such  was  the  interest  excited,  in  the  minds  of 
many  individuals,  by  the  character  and  sufferings 
of  Clarissa,  that  Richardson,  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  which,  as  we  have  related,  was  pub- 
lislied  in  portions,  received  a  multitude  of  letters 
expressing  the  highest  solicitude  relative  to  the 
fate  of  his  heroine,  and  requesting  that  her  ulti- 
mate destiny  might  be  fortunate.  "  I  should 
read  the  account  of  her  death,''  says  one  of  his 
xsorrespondents,  '^  with  as  much  anguish  of  mind 
"as  I  should  ieel  at  the  loss  of  my  dearest  friend  .'^ 
An  anxiety  so  intense  must  have  afforded  the 
author  a  very  high  degree  of  pleasure,  as  it  was 

•LifcofEowe. 
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an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  best  merit  whidi  a 
work  of  the  kind  could  possefls^  tha,,t  of  8ecuxin| 
the  hearts  of  its  readers. 

The  reception  of  Clarissa  upon  the  Continent 
was  not  inferior  to  that  which  it  had  experienced 
on  its  native  soil.  It  was  honoured'  with  two 
versions  into  French ;  one  by  the  Abb6  Prcvost, 
and  another  by  Le  Toumeur;  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  Rousseau^  than  whom^ 
on  such  a  subject,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
judge,  declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  ap« 
proaching  to  it,  had  been  produced  in  any  coun- 
try. Diderot,  likewise,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Dn* 
matic  Poetry,^  speaking  of  the  talents  of  Richard- 
son, exclaims,  **  How  strong,  how  sensible,  how 
pathetic  arc  his  descriptions!  his  personageii 
though  silent,  arc  alive  before  mc;  and  of  thoiQ 
who  speak,  th^  actions  arc  still  more  affecting 
than  the  words.^  A  translation  of  Clarissa  into 
Dutch  was  also  executed  by  Mr.Stinstra,  and 
another,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Haller^ 
was  published  in  the  German  language. 

With  the  reputation  which  he  had  now  ac* 
quired,  it  might  have  been  imagjined  that  the  ain* 
bition  of  Richardson  would  have  been  satisfied; 
he  was,  however,  not  only  fond  of  writing,  but  1m 
was  stimulated  to  undertake  another  work  of  fic^ 
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don  l>y  the  representation  of  his  female  friends, 
who  complained  that  he  had  not  given  them  ji 
single  male  character  whom  on  principle  they 
coald  love  or  approve.  To  obviate  this  defect, 
and  to  present  the  world  with  a  delineation  which 
should  combine  the  brilliant  qualifications  of  the 
fine  gentleman  with  the  faith  and  the  practice  of 
a  christian,  he  produced,  in  the  year  1753,  the 
Ektory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

This  novel,  which  occupies  seven  volumes,  is 
not  inferior,  rither  in  fable  or  character,  to  Cla- 
rissa; it  is  not,  indeed,  so  pathetic  as  his  former 
work,  but  it  discovers,  perhaps,  more  knowledge 
of  life  and  manners,*  and  is  perfectly  free  from 
tbat  indelicacy  and  high  colouring  which  occap 
sionally  render  the  scenery  of  Clarissa  dangerous 
to  young  minds. 

The  noblest  effort  of  genius  which  our  author 
has  any  where  displayed  is  to  be  found  in  this 
production ;  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the 
picture  of  the  effects  of  love  on  the  mind  of  Cle- 
mentina, a  picture  whose  minute  finishing  and 
fidelity  to  nature  are,  I  believe,  unparalleled. 
'^  Of  all  representations  of  madness,''  remarks  an 
deg^nt  critic,  '^  that  of  Clementina,  in  the  His- 
tory of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  the  most  deeply 

bterestiiig.     I  know  not  whether  even  the  mad- 
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.ness  of  Lear  is  wrought  up  and  expreued  hj  8t> 
many  little  strokes  of  nature  and  genuine  pasiion. 
Shall  I  say  it  is  pedantry  to  prefer  and  compare 
.the  madness  of  Orestes  in  Euripides  to  this  of 
Clementina?*'* 

On  the  style  which  Richardson  has  displayed, 
in  his  three  capital  works,  no  encomium  can  he 
passed ;  it  betrays  his  want  of  a  classical  educa^ 
tion,  and  is  ungrammatical,  incompact,  and  slo- 
venly. It  conveys  his  meaning,  it  is  true,  with 
■sufRcicnt  vividity;  but  his  clearness  is  acquired 
by  the  most  tiresome  circumlocution,  and  the 
epithet  most  appropriate  to  the  phraseology  of 
many  of  his  pages  will  be  best  expressed  by  the 
-term  gassijnng. 

The  literary  exertions  of  our  author  were  not 
altogether  confined  to  novel-writing;  besides  a 
regular  share  in  the  composition  of  '^  The  Chris- 
tian Magazine,'^'  he  published  in  1740)  **  The  Ne^ 
gotiation  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  Embassy  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the  year  1 621  to  l628 
inclusive,''  folio.  He  also  printed  an  edition  <}l 
"  ^sop's  Fables,  with  Reflections,^  and  the  vo^ 
lumc  of  ^*  Familiar  Letters,''  which  he  had  laid 
by  for  a  season,  in  orde;r  to  prosecute  his  Pamela; 

•  Walton  on  the  Genius  i^d  Writings  of  Fope«  vollj  p. 
JS6, 4th  edition.  - 
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To  those  We  may  add,  ^^  A  Collection  of  the  mb^ 
ral  Sentenbeft  in  Pamela^  Clarissa,  and  Grandison^'' 
printed  in  1755;  a  lafgc  single  sheet  on  *^  The 
Duties  of  Wives  and  Husbands  i*'  a  pamphlet,  en- 
tituled  "  The  Case  of  Samuel  Richardson,  of  Lon- 
don, Printer,  on  the  Invasion  of  his  Property  in 
the  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  before  pub- 
lication, by  certain  Booksellers  in  Dublin  ;^^  and 
"  Six  Original  Letters  upon  Duelling,"  printed 
after  his  decease  in  the  Literary  Repository  for 
1765." 

In  the  year  1804  was  published  '^  the  Corres- 
pondence of  Samuel  Richardson,  Author  of  Pa- 
mela, Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Se- 
lected from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  his  Family ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a 
Biographical  Account  of  that  Author,  and  Obser- 
vations on  his  Writings.  By  Anna  Laetitia  Bar- 
bauld.''  In  six  volumes  8vo.  The  collection, 
from  which  these  Letters  have  been  selected,  was 
for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Richardson,  of  lligham  in  Suffolk,  his  last  sur- 
viving daughter ;  and  after  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  January,  1804,  it  was  purchased  of  our 
author's  grandchildren  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 

'Hie  Life  of  Richardson,  written  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  for  this  work,  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
biography,  and  gives  an  elegant  and  copious  ana- 

VOL.  V.  F 
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lysis  of  the  authoi^s  doveW. '  It  abotinds  also  ih 
original  infonnatibn»  drawn  frofm  the  corret- 
pondcncOy  relative  to  th(i  femily  and  connec- 
tions, the  manners,  character,  and.  writings,  of 
Richardson ;  and  the  introductory  pages  present 
us  with  an  ingenious  and  amusing  disquisition  on 
romance  and  novel  writing,  and.  on  the  various 
forms  which  have  been  adopted  fbr>thi8  species  pf 
composition. 

The  correspondence,  though  occupying  so  much 
space,  comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nu- 
merous manuscripts  that  were  entrusted  to  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  who  informs  us  that  the  letters  alone  of 
Lady  Bradshaigh,  ^*  together  with  {Uchardson's  an- 
swers, would  alone  make  several  volumes;  I  believe/' 
she  says/'  as  many  as  the  whole  of  this  publication ; 
a  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  bookseller  and  the 
editor  have  had  some  meiicy  on  the  public."  * . 

Of  the  judgment  which  directed  this  selection, 
there  can,  I  think)  be  little  doubt;  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Barbauld  had  not  richer  materials 
to  cull  from*  The  letters  of  Richardson  are,  in 
fact,  tedious  and  unvaried;  they  exhibit  no  lito- 
rary  wealth,  no  literary  .smccdptq  or  disquisition, 
and  are  too  generally  occupied  by  the  con^iderar 
tion  of  his  own  novels^  while  those  of  bis  friends 
are  as  often  filled  with  a  flattery  which  is  notset- 

•life,  p.208i 
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dohi  hyperbolical  and  absard';  egotkni^  therefore, 
00  the  one  hand,  and  encomium  on  the  others 
form  the  chief  tiiaracteiistics  of  this  selection; 
features  which  no  editor,  however  skilful  and  ju- 
dicious, could  hope  to  conceal. 

Tliat  Richardson  possessed  little  taste  or  judg* 
ment  in  literature^  is  evident  from  many  parts  of 
this  correspondence;  what  he  thought  of  Fielding* 
we  have  seen;  and,  from  the  following  extraordi- 
nary passage  in  a  letter  by  Aaron  Hill,  there  is 
much  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  held  Pope  in  no- 
estimation* 

*^  Mr.  Pope,  as  you  with  equal  keenness  and 
propriety  express  it,  is  gone  out.  I  told  a  fnend 
of  his,  who  sent  me  the  first  news  of  it,  that  I  was 
very  sorry  for  his  death,  because  I  doubted  whe- 
ther he  would  live  to  recover  the  accident.  In- 
deed it  gives  me  no  surprize  to.  find  you  thinking 
he  was  in  the  wane  of  his  popularity.  It  arose, 
originally,  but  from  meditated  little  personal  assi- 
duities, and  a  certain  bladdery  swell  of  manage- 
ment. He  .did  not  blush  to  have  the  cunning -to 
blow  himself  up,  by  help  of  dull,  unconscious 
instruments,  whenever  he  would  seem  to  sail  as  if 
hb  own  wind  moved  him. 

"  In  fact,  if  any  thing  was  fine,  or  truly  pow- 
erful, in  Mr.  Pope,  it  was  chiefly  centered  in  e?c- 
piession ;  and  that  rarely,  vthen  not  grafted  on 
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some  other  writei^s  pteconi^eptions^  His  aw4 
sentimentft  were  low  and  narrow,  because  aliHiys 
interested;  darkly  touched,  because  .conceited 
imperfectly ;  and  sour  and  acrid,  because  writ  ifi 
envy.  He  had  a  turn  for  verse  without  a  soifl 
for  poetry.  He  stuck  himself  into  his  subjects, 
and  his  muse  partook  his  maladies;  which^  with 
a  kind  of  peevish  and  vindictive  consciousness, 
maligned  the  healthy  and  the  satisfied^ 

'^  One  of  his  worst  mistakes  was^  that  unneces- 
sary noise  he  used  to  make  in  boast  of  his  mora- 
lity. It  seemed  to  me  almost  a  call  upon  suspi- 
cion, that  a  man  should  rate  the  duties  of  plain 
honesty,  as  if  they  had  been  qualities  extr^rdi- 
nary !  And,  in  fact,  I  saw,  on  some  occasions, 
that  he  found  those  duties  too  severe  for  practice; 
and  but  prized  himself  upon  the  character,  in 
proportion  to  the  pains  it  cost  him  to  support  it. 

"  But  rest  his  memory  in  peace !  It  will  very 
rarely  be  disturbed  by  that  time  he  himself  is 
ashes !"  * 

•CorrespDndencc,  vol.1,  p.104,5,6,7.  The  bad  taste 
and  defective  judgment  of  Aaron  Hill  are  still  more  appa- 
rent in  the  subsequent  passage,  as,  it  is  probable,  that  re- 
sentmejit  for  an  introduction  into  the  Dunciad  might  have 
occasioned  his  depreciation  of  Pope.  "  One  might  ven- 
ture," he  says,  "  on  a  very  new  use  of  two  writers :  I  would 
^ck  out  my  friends  and  my  enemies  by  setting  them  to 
read  MUton  aad  Cowley,     I  might  take  it  fpr  grantedt  that 
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Hie  correspondents  of  Richardson  are,  besides 
the  very  sagacious  critic  from  whom  wc  have  just 
quoted,  Mr.Warburton,  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Cave,  Lord  Orrery,  Rev.  S.  Lobb,  Mr.  W. 
Lobb,  jun.  Dr.  Young,  Miss  M.  Collier,  Miss 
Fieidiag,  Coliey  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pilkington,  Rev. 
James  Hervey,  Rev.  B.  Kennicott,  Mr.  Duncombe, 
Miss  Highmore,  Miss  Mulso,  Mr.  Channing,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Kiopstock,  MissWest- 
corab.  Mils.  Scudamore,  Dr.  and  Mrs.Ddaney, 
Mrs.  Donnellan,  Mrs.  Dewcs,  Miss  Sutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  Lady  Echlin,  Rev.  Mr.  Pick- 
ardy  Rev.  Mark  Hildesly,  Rev.  Mr.  Loftus,  Rev. 
^Ir.  Shclton,  Rev.  J.  Stinstra,  Mr,  Depreval,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Miss  Sack,  Mr.  Reich,  and  Lady  Brad- 
shaigh. 

Of  the  mass  of  letters  to  which  these  person- 
ages contributed,  those  wrij:ten  by  Mrs.  Kiop- 
stock, the  amiable  wife  of  the  great  German  poet, 
arp,  by  many  degrees,  the  most  interesting,  and 
possess,  indeed,   a  peculiar  naivete   from   their 

I  bugfat  to  be  afraid  of  his  heart,  who,  in  the  fame  and  po- 
pularity of  the  first,  coald  lose  sight  of  his  malice  and  wick- 
cdQ^ss.  And  it  could  be  ranning  no  hazard  in  friendship^ 
to  throw  open  one*s  breast  to  another,  who,  in  contempt  of 
the  fashion  we  are  fallen  into,  of  decrying  the  works  of  the 
tfcond,  could  have  courage  to  declare  himself  charmed  by 
Iwth  the  muse  and  the  man  in  that  writer.**  Correspond- 
ence, vol.  1,  p.  9, 3. 
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broken  English.'   A  volume  of  such  Ictten  would 
have  been  a  treasure. 

One  valuable  and  very  pleasing  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  perusal  of  these  letters ;  that 
Richardson  was  as  good  as  a  man,  as  he  was,  in 
a  certain  line,  great  as  an  author ;  that  he  was, 
in  short,  pious,  benevolent,  humane,  and  charita*' 
ble! 

His  industry  and  integrity  in  business  were 
jewardcd.withan  elegant  competency.  In  1754 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  company  of  sta* 
tioncrs,  a  situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honour* 
able;  and  in  the  year  1760  he  purchased  a  moi* 
cty  of  the  patent  of  law-pnnter«  He  had  a  counr 
try-4iouse  first  at  North  End,  near  Hammersmith, 
and  afterwards  at  Parson's  Green,  vhere  he  lived 
with  much  hospitality,  and  was,  as  far  as  his 
meaiis  would  permit,  a  blessing  to  his  neighbour^ 
hood, 

Mr.  Richardson  was  twice  married ;  by  bis  first 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  his  master,  and 
died  in  1731,  he  had  ^ye  sons  and  one  daughter; 
and  by  his' second,  Elizabeth  Leake,  sister  of  Mr, 
James  Leake,  a  bookseller  at  Bath,  &ye  girls  and 
one  boy.  Of  this  numerous  progeny  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Qf  the  four  remaining  girls  three  were  respect^ 
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ably  marriedy  and  Annc>  the  last  survivor,  died 
fringle. 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  our  au- 
thor had  been  much  afflicted  with  nervous  at* 
tacks,  the  consequence  of  family  deprivations^  of 
intense  application,  and  great  mental  susceptibi* 
Hty;  these  at  length  terminated  in  an  apoplectic 
8troke,'which  proved  fatal  on  July  4th,  1761,  in 
the  seventy-third  ypar  of  his  age.  •  He  was  bu- 
ried, at  his  own  request,  •  near  the  body  of  his 
first  wife,  adjoining  the  pulpit  in  the  middle  aisle 
af  St.  .Bride's  church, 

.  It  is  no  slight  encomium,  when  speaking  of  the 

moral  character  of  a  man,that  a  too  great  love  of 

praise  should  be  enumerated  as  its  only  foible. 

Of  the  vanity  of  Richardson  he  who  peruses  his 

Correspondence  and  his  Life  can  have  no  doubt ; 

but  lot  it  be  remembered,  that  he  \ira»  an  object 

of  almost  perpetual  flattery,    and  that  he  had  a 

host  of  virtues  to  counterbalance  the  defrct, 

•  As  a  writer  he  possessed  original-  genius-,  and 

Ui  unlimited  command  over  the  tender  passions  ; 

yet,  owing  to  the  prolixity  of  his  productions  and 

the  poverty,  of  his  style,  his  works  arc  decreasing 

in  popularity ;  -and  it  is  possible,  though  an  ^yent 

to  be  deplored,   t^at  these  deficiencies  may  ulti- 

inately  consign  him  to  Qbscurity !     So  important 

B  style  to  the  preservation  of  literary  labour} 
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TThc  contribution  of  Richardson  to  the  Rambler^ 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  biographical  sketch, 
occupies  N^  97,  and  contains  advice  to  unmarried 
ladies  on  the  subject  of  courtship.  It  is  prefaced 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  informs  his  readers  that  they 
are  indebted  for  the  da/s  entertainment  ^'  to  an 
author  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greater 
favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  hu-' 
man  nature,  apd  taught  the  passions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue."  .    . 

This  essay,  Ihe  sale  of  which  was  much  greater 
than  of  any  other  number  of  the  Rambler,  con* 
trasts  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  ladies, 
and  the  modes  of  courtship,  as  they  existed  in 
the  days  of  the  Spectator,  with  those  that  pre- 
vailed  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the 
author,  who  should  have  recollected  that  the 
complaint  of  degeneracy  in  these  respects,  which 
forms  the  chief  burthen  of  his  communication, 
had  been  more  than  once  brought  forward  by 
the  writers  of  the  very  paper  to  which  he  refers. 

The  introduction  of  this  speculation,  the  style 
of  which  is  so  inferior  and  dissimilar  to  thaj;  of 
the  essays  that  precede  and  follow  it,  forms  a 
much  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which 
Richardson  has  attempted  to  draw.  That  it 
should  have  been  the  only  popular  paper  during 
the  circulatiou.  of  the  Rambler  in  numbers,  is  » 
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^Etct  not  very  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared.* 


Elizabeth  Cabter,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Nicolas  Carter,  D.  D.  was  bom  on  the  l6tK 
ofDecemfoer,  1717j   at  Deal,  in  Kent.     In  her 
tenth  year  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  a  most  excellent  mother;    a  loss  which  was, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  made  up  to  her  by 
the  unremitting  attention  of  her  father.     Though 
slow  in  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, she  very  early  evinced  an  unconquerable 
desire  of  possessing  the  attainments  of  a  scholar.' 
With  so  much  difficulty,  indeed,   did  she  over- 
come  the  obstacles   which    usually   attend  the 
commencement  of  grammatical  studies,   that  her 
father^s  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  advised 
her  to  relinquish  all   idea  of  excelling  in  the 
walks  of  literature.   Intense  application,  however, 
and  a  strong  memory,  at  length  enabled  her  to 
succeed  beyond  what  the  warmest  wishes  of  her 
friends  could  have  suggested. 

*  It  b  singular,  that  no  edition  of  the  entire  works  of 

Bichar4son  has  been  published.      Proposals  were  once 

inaed  by  his  nephew  for  printing  his  uncle's  works  in  20 

volames  8to;  but  the  dengn  failed.  I  tuppose,  from  want 

vf  encouragement.  - 
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She  soon  possessed,  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  unremitting  study,  a.  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  LAtin  ax\d  Greek  languages ;  and  to  these 
she  added,  in  a  few  years,  a  considerable  profit 
ciency  in  the  Hebrew.  These  severe  and  rather 
singular  acquirements,  for  a  lady,  were  not  ob*- 
tained  at  the  expeuce .  pf .  more  feminine  accom- 
plishments; fof  she  was  early  taught  French, 
mi|sic,  and  the  different  branches  of  needle-work ; 
yet,  not  content  with  this  fund,  she  voluntarily 
increased  it,  before  her  twenty-first  year,  by  a 
thorough  ^acquaintance  with  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Gcirman. 

Though  history  and  classical  learning  we^,  in 
profane  literature,  the  favourite  studies  of  Mrs» 
Carter,  the  sciences. were  not  neglected;  she  had 
paid  some  attention  to  mathematics,  and  in 
astronomy  and  ancient  geography  she  had  made 
no  common  progress.  What  she  studied,  how- 
ever, with  still  superior  ardour  and  delight,  and 
with  an  effect  on  her  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
most  indelible  kind,  was  religion.  Her  piety,  in- 
deiQd,.  was  the  jnpst  decided  feature  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  its  intensity  continued  undiminished 
to  the  last  moment  of  her  life. 

Notwithstanding  these  various,  laborious,  and 
important  pursuits,  .she  found  leisure  for  amuse- 
ments, and  for  the  display  of  a  cheerful  and  even 
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gay  dispositioa.  Of  dancing  she  was  pardcnlarly 
fond,  and  entered,  indeed,  with  singular  naivete 
and  vivacity  into  all  the  innocent  diversions  of 
ymith  and  high  spirits. 

What  enabled  her  to  partake  of  so  much  relax- 
ation was  the  habit  which  she  had  acquired  of 
Tising  every  morning  between  four  and  A\e 
o'clock,  a  practice  that  was  continued,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  even  in  very  advanced  life,  for  at  no 
time,  if  in  health,  was  she  known  to  lie  later  than 
seven. 

The  sister  arts  of  painting  and  poetry  were 
among  those,  elegant  recreations  which  early  at- 
tracted the  attachment  of  Mrs.Carter;  and  in  the 
lattei*  she  obtained,  even  with  competent  judges, 
a  distinguished  reputation.  She  had  commenced 
a  diisciple  of  the  Muses,  indeed,  before  her  seven- 
teenth year,  by  a  translation  of  the  thirtieth  Ode 
of  Anacreon ;  this  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
year,  1735,  by  some  lines  on  her  birth-day,  and 
by  several  poetical  contributions  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

'  Encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  her  friends, 
«he  ventured,  in  1738,  to  publish  a  small  collec- 
tion of  poems,  written  before  her  twentieth  year. 
They  were  printed  by  Cave,  and  occupy  twenty- 
four  pages  in  quarto.  Considered  as  the  produc- 
tions of  a  very  young  author,  they  have  merit ; 
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yet  Mrs.  Carter  acted  wisely,  when,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  she  dismissed  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  two  pieces,  from  a  place  in 
her  works;  and  perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  her 
•last  ingenious  editor  and  biographer  had  copied 
her  example. 

The  year  following  this  small  offering  to  the 
Muses,  Mrs.Carter  appeared  before  the  p^blic  as 
a  writer  in  prose.  Crousaz,  a  French  author  of 
'some^  talents,  under  the  idea  that  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  favoured  the  doctrine  of  Fatalism,  and  wtf 
therefore  inimical  to  revealed  religion,  published 
a  severe  critique  on  the  tendency  of  chat  poem; 
this  Mrs.  Carter  translated  into  English  with  the 
following  title,  in  a  duodecimo  volume.  ^  An 
Examination  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man:  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Crousaz,  M.  R.A.  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  and  Bourdeaux;  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  at  Lausanne.^ 
She  did  not  prc6x  her  name,  but  accompanied  the 
version  with  notes,  the  principal  purport  of  which 
was  to  mitigate  the  asperity  of  the  text.  Between 
herself  and  Pope,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
friendliness  of  this  attempt,  no  intimacy  .took 
place,  probably  owing  to  the  wish,  on  the  part  of 
the  poet,  that  the  work  of  Crousaz,  although 
softened  by  the  mildness  of.  the  translator,  had 
fci][iained  in  its.  original  language.    It  was  soon 
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known  that  to  Mrs.  Carter  tfio  public  was  in- 
debted for  this  version,  and  it  procured  for  her 
DO  inconsiderable  credit.  Johnson,  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her  through  the  medium  of  Cave, 
ga¥e  it  his  entire  approbation ;  and  Dr.  Birch  ad- 
dressed a  Latin  epistle  to  her,  in  commendation 
of  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  the  style  which 
she  had  adopted. 

Our  author  had  not  finished  this  translation 
before  she  commenced  another  from  the  Italian 
of  Algarotti's Newtonianismo per  le  Dame;  it  was 
entituled,  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy  ex- 
plained, for  the  use  of  the  Ladies,  in  six  Dia^^ 
logueSy  on  Light  and  Colours.''  2  vols.  12mo, 
1739-  Cave  was  the  printer  both  of  this  and  of 
the  former  work. 

•  The  **  Dialogues"  were  likewise  published  ano- 
nymously ;  they  were  well  received,  and  were  the 
mean  of  introducing  Mrs.  Carter  to  the  Countess 
€i  Hertford,  the  lady  to  whom  Thomson  has  dc- 
dicated  his  Spring.  She  was  also  highly  compli- 
mented on  this  occasion,  by  a  writer  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  who  signs  J.  Swan,  and  who, 
after  praising  the  attempt  of  Algarotti,  exclaims^ 

But  we,  perhi^  these  treasures  ne'er  had  known, 
Had  not  their  worth,  confest,  to  Carter  shone: 
No  pen  coold  better  all  their  charms  impart, 
Her  jadgment  ei|iial  to  her  happy  art. — 
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Be  thine  the  glory  to  hmve  ^d  the.  waj^ 
And  beam'd  on  female  minds  fair  Science'  ray  (  . 

Awak*d  our  fair  from  too  inglorioos  ease. 
To  meditate  on  themes  sublime  as  these; 
The  many  paths  of  nature  to  explore. 
And  boldly  tread  where  none  hare  reached  before : 
To  thee  they  owe,  the  stranger  charm'd  shall  fell* 
That,  as  In  beauty,  they  in  wit  excel. 

Ah  why  should  modesty  conceal  thy  name  ? 
Th'  attempt  were  vain,, to  hide  such  worth  from  fame ; 
The  polish'd  page  Elhm's  hand  betrays, 
And  marks  her  welMinown  softness,  warmth,  and  ease^^ 

.  Notwithstanding  these  commendations^  MrSi 
Carter,  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life,  was  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  these  translations,  ,which 
she  thought  trifling  and  unworthy  of  her  talent^; 
an  estimation  not  perfectly  just,  mj^  they  were  "well " 
written  and  of  importance,  as  they  essentially  con** 
tributed  to  her  introduction  among. the  learned 
and  the  great.  So  much  satisfied,  indeed-,  was 
Johnson  with  them,  that  he  recommended  hei  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  Bocthius  De  Consola- 
tione,  and  to  acknowledge  it  by  the  prefixture  of 
her  name. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Carter  continued  hn 
correspondence  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
An  elegy  by  her  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  ap- 
pears in  tliat  publication  for  April,  1737>  ftncl 
*  Gentleman's  Alagaiinc,  vol.  9i  p.  392. 
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which  two  years  afterwards  was  reprinted  in  the 
same  miscellany,   with  many  corrections  and  al^ 
tcrations,   and  with  her  name  at  full  length.     In 
1738  she  sent  Mr.  Cave  some  beautiful  lim^  on 
the  planetary  system,  addressed  to  Mr. Wright  the 
astronomer,  and  in  November,  17399  her  exqui- 
site Ode  to  Melancholy,  though  withc»ut  any  sij^ 
nature.-     It    was  soon   traced,   however,   to  its 
source,  and,  more  than  any  of  her  fornuT  produc- 
tions, contributed  to  spread  the  n'putation  of  hiT 
name.     So  widi'ly,  indeed,  was  her  celebrity  dif- 
r  fused,  that  it  reached  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  occasioned  the  celebrated  Barratier, 
then   nearly  of  her  own  ago,   to  solicit  a  cor- 
respondence with  her,  a  request  which  was  but 
just  gratified  when  the  studies  of  this  young  man, 
so  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  his  genius, 
were  prematurely  terminated  by  the  stroke   of 
death. 

The  introduction  of  our  poetess  to  Miss  Talbot, 
in  the  .year  1741,  was  the  mean  of  verj*  widely 
extending  the- circle  of  her  friends  and  admirers. 
Among-  these  no  one  was  more  attached  to  her 
than  Dr.  Seeker,  and  no  one  was  ultimately  of 
more  Service  U>  her  in  her  literary  pursuits.  Sht! 
was  likewise  early  intimate  with  tlic  celebrated 
Mrs.  Montagu,  ^d  with  Mrs.  Vesiy ;  and  with 
these  ladies  and  Miss  Talbot  she  supported  for 
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many  years  an*  uninterrupted  and  most  Vialtuible 
epistolary  correspondence. 

It  was  in  the  year  1746  that  Mrs.  Carter  wrote 
her  '^  Ode  to  Wisdom,''  otie  of  the  most  elegant 
and  interesting  of  her  poetical  efiiisions.  Rich^^ 
ardson  appears  to  have  printed  it  in  his  Clarissa, 
fi^m  a  manuscript  in  private  circulation,  thou^ 
it  is  said  by  Mr.  Pennington  to  have  boen  first 
published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  She 
contributed  likewise,  in  1751,  at  the  particular 
request  of  Mr.  William  Duncombe,  one  ode  and 
some  corrections  to  his  version  of  Horace :  the 
Prophecy  of  Nereus,  lib.  1,  od.l5,  wasy  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  all  prior  translations,  the  piece 
which  Mr.  Duncombe  wished  her  to  attempt; 
and  that  it  was  executed  to  his  satisfaction,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  from  the  praises  whichi 
as  her  nephew  affirms,  he  bestowed  Upon  it. 

We  have  mentioned  that  through  her  connec* 
tion  with  Mr.  Cave,  our  author  was  at  an  early 
period  of  life  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This 
great  man  was  then  so  struck  with  the  depth  and 
Variety  of  her  acquisitions,  that  he  wrote  a  Greek 
epigram  in  her  praise,  at  the  same  time  declarii^ 
to  Cave,  that  '^  she  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  as 
many  different  languf^es  as  Louis  le  Grand .^ 
That  his  admiration  of  her  talents  and  virtues 
hiad  sufifeied  no  diminution  during  the  lapse  of 
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eigbtileR  yeah,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter, 
which,  as  written  by  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
sinberity  and  veracity,  closes  in  a  mdttner  highly 
bonourable  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  It  may 
be  noticed  also,  that  this  short  epistle  kdds  one. 
Mote  proof  to  the  many  which  \^e  possess,  of 
-the  lienetolcAt- ai^  affectionate  feelings  of  the 
writer. 

^^  M^am; 
"*  From  the  liberty  of  writing  to  yon,  if  I  have'    ^ 
hitherto  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  your  under- 
ftaiidiilg,  I  am  now  encouraged  to  it  by  the  con* 
£dence  of  your  goodness. 

'**  I  am  soliciting  a  benefit  for  Miss  Wijliams, 
and  beg  that  if  you  can  by  letters  influence  any 
in  her  favour,  (and  who  is  there  whom  you  can- 
not influence  ?)  you  will  be  pleased  to  patronize 
her  on  this  occasion;  Yet  for  the  time  is  short, 
and  as  you  were  not  in  town,  I  did  not  till  this 
day  remember  that  you  might  help  us,  and  re- 
collect how  widely  and  how  'rapidly .  light  is 
diffused. 

"  To  every  joy  is  appended  a  sorrow;  The 
name  of  Miss  Carter  introduces  the  memory  of 
Cavei  Poor  dear  Cave!  1  owed  him  much;  for 
to  him  I  owe  that  I  have  known  you.  He  died, 
I  am  afraid,  unejcpectedly  to  himself,  yet  surely 
imburthened  with  any  great  crime ;    and  for  the 

VOL.  V.  G 
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positive  duties  of  religion^  I  have  yet  no  right  to 
condemn  him  for  neglect. 

**  I  am,  with  respect,  which  I  neither  owe  nor, 
pay  to  any  other, 

"  Madam, 
**  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 
Gough  Square,  '^  Sam.  Johnson." 

Jan.  14,  1756. 

For  ^me.  years  previous  to  the  receipt  of  this 
lettflf  from  Johnson,  Mrs.  Carter's  time  had  been 
much  oceupied  by  the  important  and  arduous 
task  06  educating  her  youngest  brother  Henry  ^. 
for  the  University ;  and  in  con8eque9ce  of  thia 
employment,  which  was  necessarily  unremitting, 
she  resided  constantly  at  Deal.  In  the  year 
1756,.  adeeming  her  pupil  at  length  sufficiently 
prepared,  he  was,  after  having  passed  through  his 
examination  with  much  credit,  entered. a  pen-. 
sioner  of  Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  and  was,  as; 
Mr.  Pennington  has  remarked,  probably  the  only> 
instance.of  a  student  at  Cambridge  who  wbs  in- 
debted' for  his  previous  education  to  one  of  th& 
other  sex. 

The  time  of  our  accomplished  author  was  aot^ 
however,  entirely    engaged    by  the  labour  of 

*  Dr.  Ca(ter*8  family  was  numerons,  and  Henry  was  tbe 
youngest  cbild  by  iui  second  wife,  and  deapgaed  for  t1i» 
ditirclu 
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teacloBg ;    her  leisure  wu  devotecl  t^  the  ex€cu«> 
tioQ  of  a- work  which  has  raised  her  to  a  vfy 
elevated  rank  in  the  annak  of  learning.      At  tl^^ 
desire,   and  encouraged  by  the  approbatioiuof 
Miss  Talbot  and  Dr.  Seeker,  she  commenced,  in 
1749,  and  in  her  tl|irty-sccond  year,  a  translation 
of  the  writings  of  Epictctus.     This  very  difficult 
undertaking  was  prosecuted  slowly,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  revision  of  Dr»  Seeker,  who,  together 
with  Miss  Talbot,  had  the  ment  of  suggesting  to 
Mrs.  Carter  the  necessity  of  an  introduction  and 
notes.    Epictetus  was  at  last  completed  in  1756; 
the  printing  of  it  was  begun  in  June,  1757^  and  it 
was  given  to  the  world  in  one  vol.  4to,  by  sub- 
scription, in  1753^     The  subscribers. amounted  to 
one  thousand  and  thirty-one  at  a  guinea  each ; 
the  copies  struck  off  were  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  and  after  all  the  expences 
of  publication  were  paid,  one  thousand  pounds 
proved  the  pecuniary  reward  of  the  translator. 

A  reward,  however,  of  a  much  higher  kind 
awaited  her ;  the  applause  and  the  approval  of 
the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  good.  The  literati 
M^  in  fact  beyond  measure  astonished  that  a 
tnnslation,  and  such  an  admirable  one  too^  from 
ooe  of  the  most  difficult  Greek  writers  should  be 
tbe  performance  of  a  woman  ;•  curioisity  was  ex- 
cited, not  only  here,  but  upon  the  continenti  to 
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learn  the  jfr^ctrlan  of  her  life ;  itnd  even .  itf 
Russia  an  account  was  pi^lished^  in  17599  ^f  l^ef 
^tudi^  and  acquisitions'.  The  introduction,  whicb 
diiplays  deep  learning,  correct  judgment,  and 
truly  christian  piety,  is  even  more  valuable  thatt 
the  translation,  and  was  higl|ly  and  deservedly 
esteemed  by  her  literary  friends,  and  particularly 
by  Lord  George  Lyttelton. 

Several  previous  attempts  had  been  made^ 
though  not  with  much  success,  to  give  bSx  £n* 
glish  dress  to  Epictctus.  So  early  as  1567  the 
Manual  had  been  translated  from  a  French 
version,  by  James  Sandfordj  8vo;  and  a^gain, 
together  with  his  life  and  the  Table  of  Cebes, 
by  John  Dwcies  in  167O.  In  1692,  a  poetical 
Paraphrase  of  his  Morals  was  published  by  EUii 
Walker^  12mo.  and  in  1694,  Geo.  StanhopeiD.D^ 
gave  a  version  of  the  Stoic  Philosopher  superior 
to  what  had  hitherto  been  printed,  accompanied 
with  his  Life  and  the  Commentaries  of  Simplicius, 
8vo*  To  this  succeeded  in  1736  a  translation 
of  the  Manual  or  Enchiridion  from  the  original 
Greek,  by  WiUiam  Bond,  12mo. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  no  good  or  WfBL'» 
plete  version  of  the  entire  works  of  Epictctus, 
could  be  referred  to  by  the  English  scholar,  before 
Mrs.  Carter^s  appeared  under  the  following  titlcv 
^  AU  the  Works  of  Epictetosi  whidi  are  now 


'extant;  consisdngof  his  Dkcoiines,  preserved  by 
Arrian,  in  four  Books,  the  Enchindion,  and 
Fragments:  translated  from  the  original  Greek,' 
by  Elizabeth  Carter:  with  an  Introduction,  and 
Notes,  by  the  Translator.*^ 

In  this  version,  while  the  sense  of  the  original 
IS  strictly  preserved,  scarcely  any  portion  of  its 
spirit  and  terseness  appears  to  be  lost;  and  the  notes 
exhibit  an  uncommon  share  of  erudition,  and  of 
minute  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The 
quarto  copy  being  almost  immediately  taken  off 
by  tbe  subscribers,  it  became  necessary  to  put  ano^ 
ther  edition  to  the  press,  which  appeared  in  1759/ 
in  two  yoli^n^es,  ISmo.  A  third,  in  the  same  size, 
was  published  in  IjGS ;  and  a  fourth,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  with  some  additional  notes,  has 
been  given  to  the  world  since,  the  decease  of 
(tie  author. 

Through  the  persuasion  of  Mrs.  Montagu, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of 
Bath,  a  nobleman  with  whom  she  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  from  frequently  meeting 
him  at  the  archiepiscopaf  palace  at  Lambeth, 
Mrs.  Carter  was  induced,  in  the  year  1762,  to 
publish  a  collection  of  her  poems,  with  her  name 
prefixed,  in  one  small  volume,  12mo,  which  was 
introduced  to  the  public  by  a  Dedication  to 
Lord  Bath|^  and  by  some  elegant  complimentary 
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lines  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  A  lycond 
edition  was  soon  called  for;  &  third  appeared  in 
1776;  a  fourth  in  1789;  a  fifth  was  printed  in 
4to.  hy  her  Nephew  with  her  Life  prefixed,  and 
additional  poems,  in  1807;  an4  a  sixth  came 
forth  in  1 808,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  being  a  repub- 
lication of  the  4tOr 

The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Carter  is  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  elegance  of  her 
classical  learning,  and  the  purity  of  her  moral- 
principles.  Her  language  is  clear  and  corrccty 
her  versification  sweet  and  harmonious,  while  the 
sentiment  is  always  dignified,  or  devotional,  and 
even  sometimes  sublime,  Of  splendid  imaginak 
tion,  of  the  creative  powers  which  form  the 
character  of  a  first-rate  poet,  she  has  exhibited 
few  proofs ;  yet, are  her  productions  far  beyond 
mediocrity,  and,  though  not  breathing  the  ^XQ 
and  energy  of  exalted  genius,  will  be  ever  highly 
valued  by  those  to  whom  the  union  of  taste^ 
piety,  and  erudition,  is  dear. 

Mrs.  Carter's  circumstances  were,  at  this  period 
so  much  improved,  i^  consequence  of  the  public 
cation  oi  her  Epictetus,  that  she  purchased  a 
house  in  Deal,  in  which  she  and  her  father  lived 
together  until  the  death  of  the  Doctor,  with  the 
most  mutual  confidence  and  affection.  $he 
yyea  now,  likewise,  enaUed  to  reside  some  montlis 
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every  winter  in  Londcm/ where  she  had  handsome 
apartments  in  Claiges  street,  Piccadilly. 

In 'the  sumny?r  df  17^3  she  accompanied  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Monta^,  Lord  Bath,  and  pr.  Douglas, 
th^n  his  Jiordship's  Chaplain,  on  a  tour  to  the 
Continent.     Spa,  the  waters  of  which  had  been 
recommended  to  Lord  Bath  on  account  of  his 
health,   was  their  place  of  destination.     They 
reached  Calais  on  the  fourth  of  June,  and  having 
resided  the  prescribed  time  at  Spa,  and  taken  a 
Tapid   view   of  some  parts  of  Germany,   they 
voyaged    down  the  Rhine  to  Holland,  whence 
they  proceeded  through  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Dunkirk,  and  Calais,  to  Dover,  at  which  place 
they  arrived  on  the  19th  of  September  in  the 
same  year.     The  letters  which  Mrs.  Carter  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Talbot,  descriptive  of  this  tour, 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Pennington  in  the 
Life  of  his  aunt,  and  are  interesting  and  well 
written. 

Lord  Bath,  to  whom  the  waters  of  Spa  had 
been  productive  of  no  benefit,  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1764,  leaving  his  immense  property  to  his 
only  surviving  brother,  Licutenant-Gencral  Pul- 
teney,  who  lived,  however,  to  enjoy  the  bequest 
little  more  than  three  years.  By  his  will  the 
estates  were  vested  in  the  nearest  relation,  Frances, 
wife  of  William  Johnstone,  Esq.  who  immedi- 
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ately  took  the  name  of  Pultency,  and  alnuMt  u 
immediately  settled  upon  Mrs.  Carter  an  anrntilr 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulteney 
had  a  high  and  just  sense  of  Mrs.  Cartec^s  merit; 
they  were  alio  well  acquainted  with  Lord  Bathes 
regard  for  her,  and  were,  on  his  death,  not  a 
little  surprised  that  she  had  no  place  in  his  will ; 
in  the  most  liberal  and  handso^ne  manner,  there- 
fore, they  hastened  to  perform  what,  in  their 
opinion,  his  Lordship  should  not  have  pmittcd. 
As  during  the  year  anterior  to  the  scttlemept  of 
this  donation  Mrs.  Carter  had  received,  by  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  who  was  a  silk-merchant  ii) 
Bishopsgate-Strcct,  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase 
;Sl,500  Stock  in  the  old  South-Sea  annuities, 
her  revenue  became  adequate  not  only  to  her 
own  wants,  but  to  afford  that  relief  to  others 
which  her  benevolent  disposition  was  perpetually 
suggesting. 

In  1768  our  amiable  author  began  to  feel 
heavily  the  devastation  which  death  usually 
makes  among  the  friends  of  those  who  arc  destined 
to  long  life.  Her  venerable  guide  Dr.  Seeker  died 
this  year;  and  in  January,  1770,  she  was  deprived 
of  her  beloved  companion  Miss  Talbot.  To 
these  afflictions  were  added  the  loss  of  her  father 
in  1774,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  and 
o^  Mr.  ]$lontagu  in  177 ly*  This  last  event  brought 
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•  to  Mrs.  Carter  another  accession  of  income;  ftr 
'Mrs.  Montagu^  to  whose  sole  disposal  the  ample 
property  of  her  husband  was  left,  settled  on  her 
friend,  during  the  very  winter  in  yrh]ch  Mr. 
Montagu  died,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  With  the  exception  of  a  legacy  of  two 
hundred  pounds  from  Mra.  Talbot,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  forty  pounds  from  a  Mrs.  Underdown, 
an  early  friend  and  relation,  this  was  the  last 
augmentation  of  income  which  Mrs.  Carter  re- 
ceived. 

To  oblige  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  had  lately  lost 
his  lady,  and  who  wished  to  place  his  daughter 
in  a  convent,  Mrs.  Carter  accompanied  him  to 
Paris,  for  that  purpose,  in  October,  1782,  al- 
though in  her  sixty^ixth  year,  and  by  no  means 
in  a  good  state  of  health.^    Her  attachment,  in- 
deed, apd  obligations  to  the  family  commanded 
her  assent ;  for,  as  she  was  only  absent  sixteen 
days,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in 
business,   no  object  of  amusement,  or  literary 
gratification,  could  enter  into  her  views. 
'  The  society  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  at  this  time 
courted  by  all  who  had  pretensions  to  virtue  and 
toleaniing;  she  was  not,  however,  partial  to  mere 
,  literary  characters,  and  unless  convinced  that 
morality  and  religion  had  a  powerful  infiuenqq 
^r  the  conduct  of  those  who  solicited  her.  no-; 
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ticcy  no  talents,  however  brilliant,  attracted  her 
regard.  So  unwilling  was  she  indeed  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  dissipation  or  to  vice^  though 
combined  with  powerful  intellect,  that  she  felt  little 
inclination  to  acknowledge  or  to  praise  even  the 
blaze  of  genius  which  illumined  the  page  of 
Chatterton  and  Bums.  On  the  contrary,  with 
such  abhorrence  did  she  view  the  deviations  from 
rectitude,  which  sullied  the  reputation  of  these 
unfortunate  poets,  that  she  became  nearly  blind 
to  that  lustre  which  astonished  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

At  Mrs.  Montagu's  table,  however,  and  at  th6 
evening  parties  of  Mrs.  Vescy,  she  was  accustomed 
to  meet,  occasionally,  all  that  was  celebrated  for 
wit*  and  talent.  Few,  indeed,  presumed  to  itk* 
trude  in  these  circles  who  were  not  as  highly  rcr 
spectable  as  they  were  highly  accomplished; 
and  beside,  such  was  the  professed  nature  of  these 
converzationi  that  you  could,  at  all  times,  select 
and  groupc  your  company. 

"  To  these  parties,''  relates  Mr.  Pennington, 
**  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  person  of  character 
to  be  introduced.  There  was  no  ceremony,  no 
cards,  and  no  supper.  Even  dress  was  so  little 
regarded,  that  a  foreign  gentleman,  who  was  to  go 
tbere  with  an  acquaintance,  was  told  in  jest,  that, 
it  was  80  little^cessary,  that  he.  might- appear^., 
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thcrO)  if  he  pleased,  in  blue  stockings.  This  he 
understood  in  the  literal  sense;  and  when  he 
spoke  of  it  in  French  called  it  the  Bas  Bleu 
Meeting.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  ludi- 
crous appellation  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Cluh,  since 
given  to  these  meetings,  and  so  much  talked  of. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,  nor  in- 
deed more  instructive,  than  these  parties.  MrB. 
Vesey  had  the  almost  magic  art  of  putting  all  her 
company  at  their  ease,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  design.  Here  was  no  formal  circle,  to 
petrify  an  unfortunate  stranger  on  his  entrance; 
no  rules  of  conversation  to  observe ;  no  holding 
forth  of  one  to  his  own  distress,  and  the  stupify- 
ing  of  his  audience;  no  reading  of  his  works  by 
the  author.  The  company  naturally  broke  into 
httle  groupes,  perpetually  varying  and  changing. 
They  talked  or  were  silent,  sat  or  walked  about, 
just  as  they  pleased.  Nor  was  it  absolutely  ne- 
pessary  even  to  talk  sense.  There  was  no  bar  to 
harmless  mirth  and  gaiety :  and  while  perhaps 
Dr.  Johnson  in  one  comer  held  forth  on  the 
moral  duties,  in  another  two  or  three  young 
people  might  be  talking  of  the  fashions  and  the 
Opera,  and  in  a  third  Lord  Orford  (then  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole)  might  be  amusing  a  little 
groupe  around  kim  with  his  lively  wit  and  intel- 
ligent cony^srs^tion. 
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"  Now  and   then  *  perhaps  Mrs.  Vesey  might 
call  the  attention  of  the  company  in  general  to 
some  circumstance  of  news,  politics,  or  litcra- 
tare,  of  peculiar  importance ;    or  perhaps  to  an 
anecdote,  or  interesting  account  of  some  person 
known  to  the  company  in  general.      Qf  this  las^- 
kind  a  laughable  circumstance  occurred  about 
the  year.  1778,  when  Mrs.  Carter  was  confined 
to  her  bed  with  a  fever,  which  was  thought  to  be 
^dangerous.     She  was  attended  by  her  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Douglas,  then  a  physician  in  Toiiai» 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  bulletins  of 
the  state  of  her  health  to   her  most  intimate 
friends,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted himself.   At  one  of  Mrs.  Vesey%  parties 
a  note  was  brought  to  her,  which  she  immedi- 
ately saw  was  from  Dr.  Douglas.      '  QhV  said 
she,  before  she  opened  it,  '  this  contains  an  ac- 
count of  our  dear  Mrs.  Carter.    We  are  all  inter- 
csted  in  her  health:    Dr.  Johnson,  pray  read  it 
out  for  the  information  of  the  company.'     There 
was  a  profound  silence;  and  the  Doctor,  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  read  aloud  the  physician's  report 
of  the  happy  effect  which  Mrs.  Carter's  medi- 
cines had  produced,  with  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending  them."* 

The  ludicrous  origin  of  the  name  bltie  stocking 
*  Pennington's  Memoirs^  p.  315>  316. 
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gftve  rise  to  an  elegant  and  spirited  poem  fronr 
the  pen  of  Miss  Hannah  More,  under  the  title  of 
*'  The  Bas  Bleu.''  It  appeared  in  1786,  and  was 
much  relished,  owing  to  the  faithful  and  chaiiac^' 
teristic  sketches  which  it  contained  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Club. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  a  no  less  zealous  member  of 
an  association  of  a  very  dissimilar  description, 
and  the  welfare  of  which  she  was  greatly  inter* 
esled  in :  this  was  an  institution  for  the  relief  of 
reduced  housekeepers  in  a  limited  number  of 
parishes  in  Westminster.  It  was  commenced  by 
our  author  and  her  female  friends  in  1780,  and^ 
it  is  said,  still  prospers,  under  the  appellation  of 
«  The  Ladies  Charitable  Society." 

Since  the  third  edition  of  her  poems  in  1776, 
in  which  were  introduced,  some  new  pieces,  Mrs. 
Carter  had  ceased  to  write  profi^ssedly  for  the 
press;  She  supported^  however,  a  numerous  and 
most  interesting  correspondence;  and  her  reading, 
especially  in  miscellaneous  literature,  was  great 
and  constant.  From  an  idea  that  the  literary 
talents  of  her  own  sex  had  been  too  much  neg- 
lected and  depreciated,  she  was  extremely  par- 
tial to  the  productions  of  female  genius;  and^ 
towards  the  latter  end  of  her  life,  she  was  highly 
gjratified  by  the  frequent  and  beautiful  specimens 
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of  taste  and  imagination  which  iaiaed  from  tbe 
pens  of  our  fiBtir  country-women. 

To  the  novels  of  Madame  D' Arblay  and  Mn^ 
West  she  paid  great  and  due  encomium;  hat 
her  chief  favourites  were  Mrs*  Radcliffe  in  Ro« 
mance,  and  Miss  Joanna  Baillic  io  the  Tragic 
Drama.  In  poetic  wildness  and  fertility  of 
imagination,  in  the  power  of  exciting  a  mixed  and 
grateful  terror,  in  beauty  of  language,  in  richness 
and  fidelity  of  description,  in  truth  and  'moial 
tendency  of  character,  she  justly  gave  them  a 
pre-eminence  over  their  contemporaries;  whilst 
of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  of 
the  mastery  over  the  passions,  which  INiliss  Baillie 
displayed,  she  thought  it  no  exaggeration  -^  say 
that  they  successfully  emulated  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  Shakspeare.  Of  a  similar  opinion 
appears  to  be  a  living  writer,  who,  in  the  field  of 
poetic  and  legendary  fiction,  has  acquired  an  un* 
rivalled  reputation. 


-if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 


Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rang 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roU'd  o'er; 
IVhen  hhe,  the  bold  enchantress,  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame! 


From  the  pale  willow  snatched  tbe  treasure** 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure  ^ 
Till  Avoids  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montforfs  hate  and  BasiPs  love. 
Awakening  at  the  inspired 'stnun 
Deemed  their,  own  Shakspfoare  liv*d  again.* 

Mrs.  Carter  lived  to  read  and  to  enjoy  tlie 
**  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  of  this  romantic 
bard.  She  was  delighted  with  its  imagery,  its 
descriptions,  and  the  conduct  of  its  fable,  and 
pronounced  it  one  of  the.  finest  works  which 
British  genius  had  produced  for  many  years.f 

In  the  year  1791  our  author  had  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  Queen 
at  Lord  Cremome's  house,  M  Chelsea.  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch  and  Lady  Cremomc  were  the 
intimate  friends  of  Mrs.  Carter,  and  having,  it  is 
probable,  frequently  mentioned  her  to  the  Queen 
in  terms  of  affectionate  praise,  her  Majesty  be- 
came desirous  of  seeing  a  character  at  once  so 

*  Scotf  s  Marmion^  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field*  8vo.  edit. 
p.  122. 

t  In  imagination,  description,  and  the  delineation  of 
feudal  manners,  the  Marmion  of  Mr.  Scott  is  equal  to  his. 
prior  poem ;  while  the  second  and  sixth  cantos,  and  espe- 
cially the  sixth,  are  in  -rigour  and  'animation,  in  suhlime 
and  terrific  imagery,  not. only  superior  to  ^bia,  but  to 
^}ino<(.«¥fry  other  modern  poem* 
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celebrated  and  so  good.  The  conyersation  wbictl 
took  place  at  this  interview  was  mutually  pleas- 
ing to  both  parties,  and  the  Queen  ever  after 
frequently  and  kindly  enquired  after  Mrs.  Carter^ 
and  often  obliged  her  by  the  loan  of  German 
|[)Ooks« .  She  received^  likewise,  at  two  subsequent 
periocis  of  her  life^  visits  from  the  Princess  ot 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  both  of 
whom  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  hci 
virtues  and  her  talents. 

The  loss  of  her  old  and  valued  friend  Mrs* 
Montagu,  in  the  year  1801 ,  was  a  source  of  much 
affliction  to  Mrs.  Carter j  whose  health  had  been 
for  a  long  time  declining;  She  had  suffered  a 
very  severe  attack  of  disease  about  four  years  be-j 
fore  this  event,  and  shortly  after  it  she  had  a 
second,  which  completely  broke  her  constitution^ 
and  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility. 
Her  mental  faculties,  however,  remained  unim<^ 
paired ;  and  even  with  regard  to  her  feelings  and 
attachments,  she  felt  little  of  the  coldness  and 
apathy  of  old  age.  Contrary  to  what  usually, 
ofcciirs,  her  benevolence  and  charity,  if  possible, 
increased  as  she  journeyed  towards  "tlie  tomb, 
nor  did  the  pressure  of  pain  ot  sickness  in  the^ 
smallest  degree  interrupt  the  mildness  and  sweet*: 
ness  of  her  temper.  Sure  but  slow  symptoms  at- 
approaching  dissolution  were,  during  the  close 
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•f  tlieyear  1805,  felt  by  herself,  and  perceived 
by  her  relations.  Wishing,  however,  to  see  once  - 
more  her  London  friends,  she  left  Deal  for  the 
metropolis  on  the  23d  of  December;  and,  after 
lingering  some  weeks  at  her  lodgings  in  Clarges- 
Strect,  expired  with  perfect  calmness  and  resig- 
nation on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1806. 

She  was  interred,  according  to  her  own  re- 
quest, with  the  utmost  privacy,  in  the  burial 
ground  of  Grosvcnor-Chapel;  where,  on  the  stone 
which  covers  her  remains,  may  be  read  the  fol- 
bwing  epitaph : 

^'  Under  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs* 
£Eia|>eth  Carter,  of  Deal,  in  the  County  of  Kent;  a  lady 
w  mach  distinguished  for  piety  and  virtue,  as  for  deep 
earning,  and  extensive  knowledge. 

'<  She  was  bom  at  Deal,  December  16,  1717,  and  died 
I  Clarge»-Street,  in  tliis  parish,  sincerely  lamented  by  her 

lations  and  numerous  friends,  February  19, 1806,  in  tht 

:bty-ninth  year  of  her  age.** 

A.  cenotaph  was  also  erected  to  her  memory  in 
chapel  of  the  town  of  Deal,  and  thus  in- 
bed: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  a 

e  and  inhabitant  of  this  town,  where  her  benevolencf 

irtues  will  be  long  remembered. 

he  was  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Carter, 

for  upwards  of  fifty  years  Perpetual  Curate  of  this. 
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Gbipel,  by  Margaret,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  BIchaid 
BWhjne,  of  Bere»  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  Esq. 

In  deep  leammg,  genius,  and  extensive  knowledge,  she 
was  equalled  by  few :  in  piety,  and  the  practice  of  every 
thristian  duty,  excelled  by  none. 

^"  *'  She  was  bom  December  16,  171 7,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don, February  19,  1806,  and  was  interred  there  in  the 
burial  ground  of  Grosvenor  Chapel.'* 

With  the  exception  of  Sir  William  Jones,  tiiis 
country  has  probably  produced  no  greater  lin- 
guist than  Mrs.  Carter;  to  the  languages  that 
we  have  already  enumerated  as  in  her  possession, 
she  afterwards  added  the  Portuguese,  ajid  no  in- 
considerable progress  in  the  Arabic,  of  which  last 
tongue  she  constructed  a  Dictionary  for  herself, 
that  embraced  many  words,  the  import  of  which 
had  been  improperly  stated.  Her  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  so  intimate,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  a  celebrated  scholar,  declared  that  he  un- 
derstopd  Greek  better  than  any  one  whom  he  had 
ever  known,  except  Elizabeth  Carter. 
.  As  a  translator  and  a  poet  we  have,  as  far  as 
our  prescribed  limits  would  admit,  taken  due 
notice  of  our  author.  She  has  very  lately,  how- 
ever, been  brought  before  the  public  as  an  epis-' 
tplary  writer;  a  province  in  which,  from  the 
ample  correspondence  just  published,  she  must. 
be  allowed  to  have  greatly  excelledv  Her  letters, 
in  fact|  which  were  certainly  never  intended  for 
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the  presS) .  will,  in  point  of  ease,  spirit,  style,  and 
matter,  rank  with  the  first  which  this  country 
has  produced. ;  Their  tendency  too;  as  in  all  the 
works  of  Mrs.  Carter,  is  unexceptionably  good. 

With  regard  to  hex  moral  and  religious  cbarac- 
ter,  we  may  say,  in  few  words,  that  it  approached 
as  near  perfection  as  the  frailty  necessarily  at- 
tached to  humanity  will  admit. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  Mrs.  Cart^ 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Rambler  of  her  friend  Dr. 
Johnson.  Her  assistance,  we  regret  to  say,  wa« 
for  from  extensive;  for  N®  44  and  N®  100  are 
the  only  pieces  which  we  can  attribute  to  her 
pen*  Of  these,  the  first  is  a  vision,  contrasting 
the  doctrines  and  practice  df  religion  and  super- 
stition, and  the  tendency  of  which  forms  a  fine 
relief  to  the  shade  which  so  continually  darkens 
Ihe  hopes  and  speculations  of  Johnson ;  it  painty 
religion,  indeed^  and  her  influence  in  such  cheer- 
ful and  animating  colours,  that  if  any  thing 
could  have  dissipated  the  perpetual  gloom  which 
surrounded  that  great  and  worthy  character,  this 
exhilarating  view  must  have  broken  through  its 
Atmosphere  lik^  a  sun^beam  on  his  mind. 

The  second  is  an  ironical  essay  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  to  society  from  a  life  of  fashionable 
dissipation,  and  is  written  with  much  spirit,  eas«> 
aud  hui|f)9ur« 


^"^1^71^^ 


PART    III. 


ESSAY  IL 

•KETClfES  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  OF  THE 
OCCASIONAL  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  RAM* 
BLER,  ADVENTURER,  AND  IDLER. 


T 


HE  associates  of  Hawkesworth  and  Johnson 
in  the  composition  of  the  Adventurer  were 
not  numerous.  BatJiursty  Wartoriy  Chaponc,  and 
Colmany  form  the  list  of  those  whose  papers  are 
acknowledged.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  John- 
son, however,*  we  have  to  add,  that  the  Hoik 
Hamilton  Boyle  was  a  contributor  to  the  Adven- 
turer; but  among  the  small  number  of  papers 
which  have  no  signature  the  property  of  this 
gentleman  has  never  been  ascertained.  We 
may  also  mention,  that  to  the  Rev.  Bichard  JagQ 
we  are  indebte^i  for  the  copy  of  verses  in  MP 
thirtynseven. 

It  may  be  necessary,  before  we  proceed,  to 
say,  as  Mr.  Colman  contributed  .but  2i  single  essay 

*  Boiweli*!  Journal,  3d  edition,  p.  Mk  ' 
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to  the  Adventurer,  and  was  subsequently  the 
chief  author  of  another  periodical  paper,  that, 
though  his  number  willbe  noticed  in  this  place, 
the  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  deferred  until  the 
Connoisseur  has  a  claim  upon  our  attention. 

Richard  Bathurst,  M.  D.  was  born  in 
Jamaica,  the  son  of  Colonel  Bathurst,  a  planter 
in  that  Island,  who,  on  leaving  the  Wc»st  Indict  to 
fix  his  residence  in  England,  adopted  the  science 
of  medicine  for  the  profession  of  his  son,  and  sent 
him  to  London,  as  the  place  where  he  could  not 
only  best  acquire  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  but 
the  largest  share,  likewise,  of  its  emoluments. 

The  experiment,  however,  proved  ultimately 
an  unfortunate  one;  for,  though  in  point  of  na- 
tural talents,  education,  and  manners,  Dr.  Bath- 
urst was  unexceptionable,  he  wanted  not  only 
fortune,  but  interest;  without  which,  no  ability, 
however  great,  has,  in  general,  been  found  avail- 
ing in  this  profession. 

The  death  of  the  Colonel,  who  left  his  affain 
in  total  ruin,  made  it  necessary  that  his  son 
should  exert  every  nerve  to  acquire  practice,  and 
he  accordingly  took  every  probable  and  reputable 
step  to  obtain  reputation  and  employment.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  efforts,  however,  his  advance- 
ment closed  with  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
tn  hospital,  the  revenues  of  which  were  so  scanty 
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and  precarious,  as  to  afford  him  little  or  no  re- 
compence  for  his  attendance.  In  short,  he  failed 
so  completely,  that  before  he  left  England  he  con- 
fessed to  Johnson,  that "  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
exercise  of  his  faculty,  he  had  never  opened  hit 
liand  to  more  than  one  guinea/'* 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
\Fith  Bathurst,  and  indeed  loved  and  admired 
him  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manners,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  was  greatly  hurt  at  his  want  of  success, 
and  often  expressed  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  his  sur-» 
prise,  ^^  that  a  young  man  of  his  endowments  and 
engaging  manners  should  succeed  no  better;  and 
his  disappointment  drew  from  him  a  reflection, 
^rhich  he  has  inserted  in  his  life  of  Akcnside,  that 
by  an  acute  observer  who  had  looked  on  the 
transactions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  very  curious  book  might  be  written  on 
the  fortune  of  physicians."  f 
'  With  many  of  the  most  eminent  niedical  men 
pf  his  day  Dr.  Johnson  had  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship; he  entertained  a  high  idea  of  the  varied 
learning  and  science  necessarily  connected  with 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  physician,  an  J 
^vould  frequently  affirm  of  the  physicians  of  this 

*  Hawkins's  life  pf  Johnson,  p.  235t 
'    '  tlifeof  Joim«m,p.235,23$.  •  * 


Island,  that  ^  they  did  more  good  to  mankind, 
without  a  prospect  of  reward,  than  any  professioli 
of  men  whatever/'  Yet  with  the  caprice  by 
which  ability  and  science  in  this  profession  are 
so  frequently  neglected,  whilst  impudence  and 
i'gnoriHiee  are  rewarded,  he  was  well  acquainted, 
not  merely  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  but 
in  the  persons  of  several  other  physicians,  who 
were,  as  well  as  Bathurst,  members  of  the  Ivy- 
Lane  Club.  He  has  therefore,  and  with  a  strict 
conformity  to  truth,  remarked,  that,  "  a  physician 
in  a  great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of 
fortune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  mo«t 
part,  totally  casual :  they  that  employ  him  know 
not  his  excellence ;  they  that  reject  him  know 
not  his  deficicnce."* 

Another  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  prac- 
tice which  will  be  ever  felt  by  a  man  of  genius 
and  independent  mind,  and  which  in  a  great  de- 
gree, it  is  probable,  impeded  the  progress  of 
Bathurst,  has  arisen  from  the  insolent  and  de- 
grading expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  great 
world,  that  a  physician  should  be  indiscrimin- 
ately obsequious ;  that  he  should  adopt  the 
badge  of  a  party,  and  bow  to  the  caprices  of  its 
members.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  tells  us  that 
he  had  a  long  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most 

'iifeof  Akensld** 
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eminent  of  the  profcsdon,  observes,  that  '^  in  hb 
time  not  only  the  track  of  a  young  physician  was 
pretty  plainly  pointed  out,  but  that  the  conduct 
of  such  an  one  was  reducible  to  a  system.''  He 
then  proceeds  to  say,  that  it  was  necessary  .he 
should  be  either  a  zealous  Dissenter  or  a  zealous 
High-churchman ;  an  ardent  Whig  or  an  ardent 
Tory ;  that  "  the  frequenting  Batson^s  or  Child's 
was  a  declaration  of  the  side  he  took ;  and  his 
business  was  to  be  indiscriminately  courteous  and 
obsequious  to  all  men,  to  appear  much  abroad 
and  in  public  places,  to  increase  his  acquain- 
tance and  form  good  connexions,  in  the  doing 
whereof,  a  wife,  if  he  were  married,  that  could 
.visit,  play  at  cards,  and  tattle,  was  oftentimes 
very  serviceable.  A  candidate  for  practice^  pur- 
■  suing  these  methods,  and  exercising  the  patience 
.  of  a  setting-dog  for  half  a  score  years  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  deaths,  resignations,  or  other  acci-' 
dents  that  occasion  vacancies,  at  the  end  thereof 

•  either  found  himself  an  hospital  physician,  and  if 
of  Bethlehem  a  monopolist  of  one,  and  that  a 

•  very  lucrative  branch  of  practice,-  or^ doomed  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  for  the  remainder  of  his 

.  life."     He  then,  after  mentioning  several  charac- 

,  ters  who  had  obtained  extensive  practice  by  these 

;in,eans,  remarks,  that  "  from   these,  and   many 

other  instances  that  might  be  produced,  it  is  evir 
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• 

ientf  *that  neither  U^aming,  parts,  nor  skill,  nor 
even^U  these  united,  arc  sufficient  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  the  profession  I  am  speaking  of;  and  that, 
without  the  concurrence  of  adventitious  circum- 
stances^  which  no  one  can  pretend  to  define,  a 
ph^'sician  of  the  greatest  merit  may  be  lost  to 
the  world ; — it  b  often  seen,  *  indeed^'  that  nega- 
tive qualities  are  more  conducive  to  '  medical 
success'  than  positive ;  and  that,  with  no  higher 
a  character  than  is  attainable  by  any  one  who 
with  a  studious  taciturnity  will  keep  his  opinions 
.to  himself,  conform  to  the  practice  of  others,  and 
entertain  neither  friendship  for,  nor  enmity 
against,  any  one,  a  competitor  for  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world,  nay  for  emoluments  and  even  digni- 
ties, stands  a  better  chance  of  success,  than  one  of 
the  most  established  reputation  for  learning  and 
ingenuity."  * 

It  can  be  no  object  of  surprise,  therefore,  if 
men  who  place  a  due  value  upon  themselves,  both 
in  a  moral  and  literary  light,  should  decline  a 
competition  upon  terms  which  would  reduce 
them  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
Poor  Bathurst,  Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  "studied 
hard,  dressed  well,  and  associated  with  those  who 
were  likely  to  bring  him  forward,"   but  wanting 

*  Hawkins*s  life  of  Johnson,  p.  23^i  24i,  248. 
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obsequiousness  of  *  manner  and  versatility  of 
opinion,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  i^muneratioil 
which  is  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  ignorant, 
the  time-serving,  though  crafty,  hunter  jaftcr 
fees. 

Tp  excel  in  literature  as  well  as  in  science 
was  formerly  the  characteristic  of  every  great 
physician ;  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present 
times  to  consider  a  proficiency  in  elegant  letters 
as  interfering  with  medical  study  and  practice* 
That  an  idea  so  futile  and  absurd  should  be  en- 
tertained by  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  of  the 
profession,  and  of  mankind  at  large,  will  excite 
little  wonder;  but  that  those  who  possess  any 
cincture  Of  liberal  knowledge  should  embrace  a 
position  so  extravagantly  foolish,  forgetting  that 
learning  in  all  its  various  branches  can  alone  fix 
a  firm  basis  for  the  acquirements  of  the  physiciani 
must  occasion  no  small  indignation  and  astonish-* 
mcnt.  To  this  very  imbecile  and  barbarous 
prejudice  it  is  probable  that  Bathurst,  who  was 
a  coadjutor  with  Johnson  and '  Hawkesworth  in 
the  composition  of  the  Adventurer,  might  owe 
some  portion  of  his  professional  failure. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  favour  such 
illiberal  and  confined  views  I  would  recommend 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following  quotation^ 
lyhich  is  taken  from  an  admirable  epistle  to  Dr. 


f 

FerciVal,  a  physician  who  combined  the  chanrn 

of  elegant  literatare  with  the  most  solid  acquisi- 
tions of  science. 

^  It  is  the  glory  of  medicine,  that,  more  than 
all  others,  it  is  the  j^ro/mio/t  of  literature^  as  well 
ssXifbeneiiolenCe,  No  kind  of  knowledge  is  in- 
different  or  useless  to  a  physician,  because  man, 
the  object  of  his  care,  is  connected  with,  and  in- 
fluenced by,  almost  every  thing  in  nature.  With* 
singular  propriety  our  language  has  appropriated 
to  the  medical  practitioner,  the  term  Puysiciak, 
Aat  is,  fyo'ixo^}  a  student  of  nature;  whose 
science  may  be  defined  Universal  Philosophy,  or- 
the  contemplation  of  universal  nature,  directed 
to  the  preservation  and  relief  of  man.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  in  every  period  there  have  been 
physicians  who  have  supported  this  high  and 
interesting  part  of  their  character,  and  have 
appeared  as  the  friends  of  philosophy  and  the 
guardians  of  literature,  Hippoceates  was  in-? 
structed  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times.  The 
learning  of  Galen  was  immense,  and  extended 
to  every  subject.  Oribasius  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  his  age.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  men- 
tioning with  honour  the  names  of  Otius,  Are- 
T-ZEus,  and  Paulus  Egineta.  Quintilian  in- 
forms us,  that  Celsus  wrote  on  a  variety  of  sub* 
jects  besides  physic.    Among  the  Arabians  w«i 
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find  many  learned  cbaractora.  Avicekva  was  t 
'  profound  and  universal  philosopher:    the  memo- 
rable saying  of  Aver  roes,  *  Sit  anima  mea  cum 
philosophis/  proves  unquestionably  his  attach- 
ment to  literature. — Rhazes  should  have  been 
previously  noticed;    and   to  these*  we  may  add 
Abdollatiph,  whose  curious  travels  into  Egypt 
a  learned   Professor  is  at  present  printing  at 
Oxford.     During  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  physicians  should 
have  escaped  from  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  times.     Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tiiey  were  less  affected  by  it  than  other  classes  of 
men ;  and  that  even  then,  as  on  other  occasions, 
they  stood  up  the  advocates  of  reason  and  na- 
ture, and  formed,  in  some  degree,  a  barrier  against 
the  absurdities  of  weak  and  bigoted  Theologians. 
If  from  these  we  descend  to  modern  times,  many 
respectable  vouchers  might  be  produced.     Latter 
ages  have  given  us  Boerhaave  and   IIalleb, 
HoPFMAN,   Mead,  Pringle,  and  Gregory. 
These  eminent  men  all  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  knowledge. 
They  were  not  on\y  phifsiciaru,  but  9\so philosophers, 
poets,  moralists,  classical  scholars^  and  theologians, 
Haller  in  particular  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  mankind*    Phy- 
sicians have  reason  to  glory  in  his  name;    for  be 
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cxiiibited  the  most  wonderful  union  of  geniui 
and  mdnstry  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw* 
What  kind  of  knowledge  did  he  not  attempt,  and 
wherein  did  he  not  excel  ?  He  had  studied  with 
incessant  diligence  from  his.  infancy.  When 
only  nine  years  of  age,  he  is  said  to  have  com* 
posed  for  his  own  use  a  Chaldee  Grammar,  a 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Dictionary,  and  an  Historical 
Dictionary,  containing  an  abridgement  of  more 
than-  2000  articles  from  Bay le. and  Moreri*  At 
a  proof  of  his  activity,  we  learn,  that  when  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  right  arm,  his 
suigeon  was  surprisied,  on  visiting  him  one  day^ 
to  find  him  vmting  with  his  left,  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  try  till  he  acquired  that  use  of 
it  To  these  might  be  added  several  living 
characters,  too  well  known  to  need  enumcratioi^ 
who  are  worthy  successors  of  those  illustrious 
men,  and  in  due  time  will  have  their  namef 
joined  by  pofterity  with  theirs.  Medical  systems 
will  change;  they  must  change,  because  humau 
knowledge  is  progressive,  and  the  works  of  God 
are  past  finding  oiit ;  but  amidst  their  revolutions, 
honour  will  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  such  as  these,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius 
are  esteemed  among  men."* 

*  Epistle  prefixed  to  "  Observationi  on  the  literatjure  of 
tht  Primitive  Chiittiaa  Writeri." 
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,  In  consequence  of  not  succeeding  in  bis  pro* 
fcssion  at  homc^  Dr.  Bathurst  became  desirous  of 
meeting  any  offer  which  might  lead  to  employe 
ment  abroad.  He,  therefore,  gladly  accepted  of 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  army  des* 
tincd  to  the  attack  of  the  Havannah ;  where,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  seized  with  an  epidemic 
fcv(T,  then  prevalent  among  the  tnx>ps,  aod 
perished  before  the  place  could  be  reduced.  The 
grief  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  melancholy  event 
was  great  and  strongly  ex|)ressed ;  writing  to  hit 
fnend  Mr.  Beauclerk,  he  exclaims  ^  The  Havso- 
xiah  is  taken; — a  conquest  too  dearly  bought; 
for  Bathurst  died  before  it. 

Viz  Piiamtu  tanti  totaque  Troja  fbitf* 

Dr.  Bathurst  appears,  from  the  little  which  it 
recorded  of  his  life,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
moral  worth,  of  a  sound  and  cultivated  under- 
standing, and  graced  with  pleasing  manners.  Of 
his  humanity  the  following  anecdote  speaks 
strongly  in  favour ;  "  My  dear  friend  Dr.  Bath- 
urst,''  said  Johnson  to  Mr.  Langton  with  a 
warmth  of  approbation,  **  declared,  that  he  was 
glad  that  his  father  had  left  his  ai&irs  in  total 
Iruin ;  because,  having  no  estate,  he  was  not  under 
the  temptation  of  having  slaves." f 

*  Boswcirs  life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  1.  p.  208.  note, 
t  Boswell'f  life  of  Joluuou,  VoL  4y  p.  ST. 


•  The  papers  which  Dr/Bathurst  contributed  to 
the  Adventurer  are  in  number  eight ;  they  have 
for  their  signature  the  initial  A*,  and  are  chiefly 
cf  the  ironical  and  satiric  kind.  The  Doctor 
was  indeed  the  first  coadjutor  whom  Hawkes* 
worth  called  to  his  assistance;  and  when  this 
resource  (owing  to  our  author  leaving  England,) 
fiuledy  Johnson  and  Warton  were  requested,  and 
agreed,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
.  The  essays  of  Bathurst  include  No.  3,  a  Pro^ 
jectjor  a  new  pantomime  entertainment;  No.  6,  a 
Prof  ect  for  an  auction  of  manuscripts^  by  Timotkf 
Spinbrain^  author;  No,  9,  on  the  Impropriety  of 
Signs  ;  ^o,  19>  Proposals  to  improve  the  dramatic 
entertainment  of  the  tmimai  comedians  ;  No.  23,  a 
Scheme  of  a  new  memorandum-book  for  the  use  of 
the  ladiesy  with  a  specimen :  No.  25,  Infelicities  of 
matrimony  produced  by  an  imprudent  choice :  exem- 
plified in  many  characters ;  No.  35,  a  Plan  of  a 
S€U7  paper  called  the  BeavrMonde;  and  No.  43,  the 
Adventures  of  a  Halfpenny. 
■  For  the.  sprightly  humour  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  the  first  volume  of  the  Adventurer^ 

*  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  dictated  his  numbers  in  the 
Adventurer,  marked  with  the  letter  T,  to  Dr.  Bathurst^ 
who  acted  the  part  of  an  amanuensis  on  this  occasion,  and* 
at  th«  request  of  Johnson,  appropriated  the  profits. 
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wre  are,  therefore,  almost  entirely  indebted '  to 
Batburst,  seven  of  the  papers  .mentioned  above 
being  included  in  that  portion  of  the  work.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes,  though  dis* 
playing  much  elegant  criticism,  and  great  pow- 
ers of  imagination,  would  have  presented  a  yet 
greater  variety  had  he  been  spared  to  assist  those 
who  were  afterwards  associated  in  the  prosecution 
of  the'plan.  To  the  fancy  of  Hawkesworth,  the 
morality  of  Johnson,  and  the  criticism  of  WartOn, 
had  the  sportive  satire  of  Bathurst  been  added, 
the  Adventurer,  beautiful  and  interesting  as  it  is, 
would  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to  perfectum^ 


Joseph  Warton,  d.  d.,  the  son  of  Thomas 

Warton,  B.  D,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 

•  ford,  and  Poetry-Professor  in  that  University,  was 

bom  at  Dunsfold,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  and 

baptized  there  on  the  22d  of  April,  1722. 

Until  his  fourteenth  year  he  was,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  spent  at  New  College 
School,  educated  under  the  care  of  his  father,  a 
man  of  elegant  classical  learning,  and  theauthos 
of  a.  volume  of  poems  published  in  the  year  1745. 
-On  Ihe  2d  of  August,  1736,  young  Warton  wj^ 
admitted  on  the  foundation  of  Winchester  Col- 
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1(^,  and  during  a  residence  of  near  four  years  in 
this  school  gave  evident  indications  of  his  future 
eminence  in  literature.  It  was  here  that  he 
formed  an  intimacy,  of  the  roost  durable  and 
congenial  kind,  with  that  great,  but  unfortunate, 
poet,  Collins;  and  they,  together  with  another 
boy  of  the  name  of  Tomkins,  sent,  during  this 
period,  three  poems  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,* of  such  value  as  to  draw  forth  an  encomium 
from  Johnson.  Mr.  Wooll  has  published  these 
small  pieces  in  his  Memoirs  of  our  author;  they 
certainly,  as  juvenile  effusions,  deserve  much 
praise ;  but  the  Sonnet  by  Collins,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Delicatulus,  is  in  a  strain  greatly  supe- 
rior to  its  companions.  As  it  is  very  short,  a 
literary  curiosity,  and  worthy  of  the  matured  age 
of  the  poet,  its  transcription  in  this  place  will 
not,  I  trust,  prove  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

When  Phoebe  form*d  a  wanton  smile. 

My  soul !  it  reached  not  here ! 
Strange,  that  thy  peace,  thou  trembler,  flies 

Before  a  rising  tear ! 

From  'midst  the  drops,  my  Love  is  born. 

That  o'er  those  eyelids  rove : 
Thus  issu'd  from  a  teeming  wave 

The  fabled  queen  of  Love. 

In  September,  1740,   Mr.  Warton,  who   had 

been  admitted  the  preceding  January  a  member 

of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  left  Winchester  to  re- 

*  They  are  the  first  three  entire  articles  in  vol.  iz>  p.  545. 
VOL.  V,  I 
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8idc  in  the  University,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the 
Muses.  During  his  first  vacation,  indeed,  and 
at  the  age  of  only  eighteen,  he  composed  a  sketch 
for  some  intended  verses  on  the  Passions,  which 
displays  uncommon  power  of  imagination,  and 
which,  it  is  probable,  might  give  rise  to  Collinses 
exquisite  Ode  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  same 
year  also,  1740,  he  composed  his  '^  Enthusiast, 
or  the  Lover  of  Nature,^  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
and  which,  preceded  by  an  ''  Ode  on  reading 
Wcst^s  Pindar/'  and  followed  by  some  shorter 
pieces,  was  published  in  1744. 

The  Enthusiast,  though  written  at  such  an 
early  period  of  life,  is  the  longest  original  poem 
that  our  author  has  produced.  It  evinces,  a 
lively  imagination,  and  an  ardent  admiration  of 
the  charms  of  Nature ;  but  is  inferior  in  richness 
and  boldness  of  conception  to  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Melancholy,"  composed  in  the  same  species  of 
verse,  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  1745.  The 
picture  of  Shakspeare  nursed  by  Fancy,  and  the 
following  description,  of  which  the  last  three 
lines  convey  a  most  striking  and  poetic  idea,  are 
however  highly  conceived,  and  .as  correctly 
finished. 

EVn  when  wild  tempests  swallow  ap  the  plains, 
Aod  Boreas'  blast8»  big  hail«  and  rains  combine 
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To  shake  the  grores  and  moimtainsy  would  I  dt 

PensiTely  musmg  on  the  outrageous  crimes 

That  wake  heavea's  vengeance :  at  such  solemn  hours* 

Demons  aiid  goblms  through  the  dark  air  shriek, 

While  Hecate,  with  her  black-browM  sbters  nine. 

Rides  o'er  the  earth,  and  scatters  woes  and  death. 

Tben  too,  they  say,  in  drear  iEgyptian  wilds 

The  lion  and  the  tiger  prowl  for  prey 

With  roarings  loud !  the  litfning  traveller 

Starts  fear-struck,  while  the  holUno-echoing  vaults 

(>f  pyramids  increase  the  deathjul  sound. 

About  this  time  also,  whilst  a  student  at  Ox- 
£>rdy  be  produced  his  "  Py^ng  Indian"  and 
"  Ran^lagh  House,''  a  satire  in  prose  in  imitation 
of  Le  Sage.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a  spirited  little 
poem,  but  the  costume  is  not  correctly  observed; 
and  the  second  is  a  successful  copy  of  the  manner 
of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Diable  Boiteux. 

Mr.  Warton,  after  taking  his  Batchelor's  de- 
gree in  1744,  was  immediately  ordained,  and 
officiated  as  his  father's  curate,  in  the  church 
of  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  until  February, 
1746,  when  he  left  it  to  perform  the  duty  of 
Chelsea ;  but  catching  the  small-pox  soon  after 
bis  arrival  in  this  place,  he  visited  Chobham  for 
change  of  air,  and,  on  his  recovery,  returned  to 
Basingstoke. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1746,  our  author 
published  a  small  volume  of  '^  Odes  on  several 
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Subjects,"  which,  it  is  probable,  were  once  in- 
tended to  have  been  brought  before  the  public, 
united  with  some  of  the  productions  of  his  friend 
Collins,  and  of  his  brother  Thomas ;  at  least,  the 
following  letter,  which  unfortunately  has  no  date, 
furnishes  every  reason  for  such  an  inference. 
"  Dear  Tom, 

"  You  will  wonder  to  see  my  name  in  an  ad- 
vertisement next  week,  so  I  thought  I  would 
apprize  you  of  it.  The  case  was  this.  Collins 
met  me  in  Surrey,  at  Guildford  Races,  when  I 
wrote  out  for  him  my  Odes,  and  he  likewise 
communicated  some  of  his  to  me:  and  being 
both  in  very  high  spirits  we  took  courage,  re- 
solved to  join  our  forces,  and  to  publish  them  im- 
mediately. I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  lose  -no 
honour  by  this  publication,  because  I  believe 
these  Odes,  as  they  now  stand,  are  infinitely  the 
best  things  I  ever  wrote.  You  will  see  a  very, 
pretty  one  of  Collins's,  on  the  death  of  Colonel 
Boss  before  Toumay.  It  is  addressed  to  a  lady 
who  was  Ross's  intimate  acquaintance,  and  who 
by  the  way  is  Miss  Bett  Goddard.  Collins  is 
not  to  publish  the  Odes  unless  he  gets  ten  guineas 
for  them. 

I  returned  from  Milford  last  night,  where  I 
left  Collins  with  my  mother  and  sister,  and  he 
^ets  out  to  day  for  London;    I  must  now  tell  you. 
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that  I  have  sent  him  your  imitation  of  Horace's 
Blaiidusian  Fountain,  to  be  printed  amongst  ours, 
and  which  you  shall  own  or  not  as  you  think 
proper.  I  would  not  have  done  this  without 
your  consent,  but  because  I  think  it  very  poeti- 
cally and  correctly  done,  and  will  get  you 
honour. — 

"  You  will  Jet  me  know,  what  the  Oxford 
critics  say. 

"  Adieu,  dear  Tom, 
"  I  am  your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"  J.  Warton.*' 

On  this  small  collection  of  Lyric  verse  the 
ferae  of  Dr.  Warton,  as  a  poet,  principally  rests. 
Of  the  seventeen  Odes,  however,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  there  are  but  two  entitled  to  an  ele- 
vated  rank  for  their  lofty  tone  and  high  finish ; 
the  Odes  "  To  Fancy"  and  "  On  reading  Mr. 
West's  Pindar,*'  and  of  these  the  first  is  much  the 
superior.  It  abounds,  indeed,  in  a  succession 
of  strongly  contrasted  and  high-wrought  imagery, 
clothed  in  a  verification  of  the  sweetest  cadence 
and  most  brilliant  polish.  .  The  following  pas- 
sages, one  distinguished  for  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic delineation,  the  other  for  a  striking  con- 
trast of  pathetic  terror,  and  martial  enthusiasm, 
are  among  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the 
^qglish  Lyre. 
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O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
f     Say,  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale. 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Mid  fall  of  waters  you  reside, 
'Mid  broken  rocks,  a  nigged  soene. 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between, 
'Mid  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the.  woodman's  strokei* 
Where  never  human  art  appear'd. 
Nor  eVn  one  straw-roof 'd  cot  was  reai'd. 
Where  nature  seems  to  sit  alone* 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne ; 
Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wand'rer,  tel),  ' 
To  thy  unknown  sequester'd  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  liie  floor. 
And  on  whose  top  an  hawthorn  blows. 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest, 
£ach  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest : 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream* 
Kapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  methinks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove  ^ 
Till,  suddenly  awak'd,  I  hear 
Strange  whisper'd  music  in  my  ear. 


Haste,  Fancy,  from  the  scenes  of  folly* 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye. 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms,  and  sigh; 
Ijet  us  with  silent  fpotsteps  go 
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To  charneU  and  the  bouse  of  woe, 

To  Gothiq  churches,  vaults,  and  tombi^ 

Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes. 

With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek. 

Her  promised  bcidegToomS  urn  to  seek : 

Or  to  some  abbey's  mould*ring  toVrs,  * 

Where,  to  avoid  cold  wintry  shoVrs, 

The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies. 

While  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise, 

And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 

Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  fall. 

Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre,  ' 

For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fiie, 

I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat. 

My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat; 

The  trumpet's  clangors  pierce  my  ear, 

A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear. 

Give  me  another  horse,  I  cry,  X 

Lo!  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly* 

Whence  is  this  rage  ?  what  spirit,  say. 

To  battle  hurries  me  away  ? 

lis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car. 

Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war. 

There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 

Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reign  j 

Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  steed 

Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 

Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around. 

With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground. 

And,  pointing  to  th*  ensanguin'd  field. 

Shakes  his  dreadful  gorgon-shield! 

The  year  following  the  publication  of  these- 
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odes,  our  author  was  presented,  by  the  Dt|ke  of 
Bolton,  to  the  rectory  of  Wynslade ;  a  piece  of 
preferment  which  enabled  him  to  ghitify  a  long-* 
formed  and  tender  attachment  for  a  Miss  Daman, 
to  whom,  on  his  induction  to  the  living,  he 
was  immediately  married. 

AVith  this  lady,  who  appears  to  have  been  very 
amiable,  and  altogether  worthy  of  his  choice,  he 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  domestic  happiness, 
until,  in  1751,  it  was  for  a  short  period  broken 
in  upon  by  a  request  from  his  grace  of  Bolton, 
which  could  not  be  refused,  that  he  would 
accompany  him  to  the  south  of  France.  The 
object  which  the  Duke  had  in  view,  in  pressing 
this  invitation,  was  of  a  .kind  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  a  clergyman,  and  which,  indeed, 
offered  peculiar  violence  to  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Warton.  The  Duke,  in  fact,  wished  for  a  pro- 
testant  clergyman  as  his  companion,  in  order 
that  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess,  an  event  which 
was  daily  expected,  he  might  immediately  be 
married  to  a  lady  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
kept  as  his  mistress,  and  who  was  well  known  to 
the  world  under  the  title  of  Polly  Peachum. 

Mr.  Warton  left  England  on  the  26th  of  April, 
and  accompanied  the  Duke,  who  travelled  with 
every  accommodation,  and  by  easy  stages,  through 
^e  French  provinces  to  Montauban,  where  hi^ 
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GrtLce  proposed  residing  some  months.  The 
separation,  however,  from  bis  domestic  comfortSi 
and  the  disappointment  of  not  visiting  Italy, 
which  had  been  part  of  the  original  plan,  induced 
ovr  author,  notwithstanding  the  patronage  to  be 
derived  from  waiting  the  expected  event,  to  leave 
his  party  and  return  home.  He  landed  at  South- 
ampton  in  September,  1751 ;  and  during  the  sub- 
sequent month,  her  Grace  of  Bolton  having  ex- 
pired, the  Duke  was  married  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
by  Mr.  Devisme,  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at 
Turin. 

Another  circumstance  that  had  material  weight 
in  expediting  the  return  of  Mr.  Warton,  arose  from 
the  wish  of  prosecuting  a  literary  engagement  of 
much  importance  to  him.  This  was  an  edition 
of  Virgil  in  L9,tin  and  English,  of  which  the 
^neid^  was  to  appear  in  the  version  of  Pitt,  and 
the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  were  to  be  translated 
by  himself. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  accession  to  classi- 
cal literature  was  completed  and  published  in 
1753,  in  4  volumes,  8vo.  accompanied  by  War- 
burton's  Dissertation  on  the  sixth  iEncid ;  Obser- 
vations on  the  Shield  of  iEneas,  by  Whitehead ;  on 
the  Character  of  lapis,  by  Atterbury ;  and  three 
Essays  on  pastoral,  .didaetic,   and  epic  poetry. 
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together  with  a  Life  of  Virgil,  and  notes  on  the' 
whole,  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor. 

In  this  undertaking  our  author  appeared  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  double  capacity  of  poet  and 
critic,  and  had  taken  much  time,  and  made 
great  exertions,  to  fender  the  work  satisfactory  to 
himself,  and  acceptable  to  the  public. 

That  a  new  version  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics  of  Virgil  was  wanted,  in  which  the  ad- 
mirable simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  original 
should  be  sedulously  preserved,  cannot,  by  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  Dryden,  be  denied. 
Poverty,  and  consequent  rapidity  of  composition, 
had  led  that  great  poet  into  numerous  mistakes 
with  regard  both  to  the  meaning  and  mythology 
of  the  Roman  bard ;.  and  the  same  causes  had 
not  only  prevented  his  giving  the  last  polish  to 
his  version,  but  had  disabled  him  from  studying 
with  sufficient  attention  the  style  and  genius  of 
his  author. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  no  two  poets 
were  ever  more  dissimilar  in  style,  talents,  and 
cast  of  character,  than  Virgil  and  Dryden.  Cor- 
rect judgment,  pure  taste,  and  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  former; 
while  vigour,  spirit,  and  variety,  with  defective 
taste,  and  no  pathos,  ^  to  be  ascribed  tp  the 
latter. 
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The  studies  and  propensities  of  Warton  peco« 
liarly  fitted  him  for  a  translator  of  this  portion  of 
Virgil.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his 
original  was  intimate  and  critical ;  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  mythology 
of  the  ancients ;  he  had  a  strong  relish  of  the  ten- 
der and  pathetic ;  his  taste  was  delicately  pure 
and  chastised,  and  his  versification  correctly 
harmonious.  With  these  qualifications,  he  has 
produced  a  translation  of  the  Georgics  which,  in 
taste,  costume,  and  fidelity,  in  sw^>etness,  tender- 
ness, and  simplicity,  has  far  exceeded  any  pre* 
vious  attempt,  and  has  only  been  rivalled  by  the 
version  of  Mr.  Sotheby, 

It  would  be  an  entertaining,  and,  to  young 
minds,  a  very  instructive  employment,  to  com- 
pare the  translations  of  the  Georgics;  by  Drydcn, 
Warton,  Sotheby,  and  De  Lisle,  with  their  origi- 
nal, and  with  each  other.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  conducive  toward  promoting  a  love  for  the 
best  and  purest  models  of  composition.  The  elc« 
gant  simplicity  of  Virgil ;  the  vigorous  but  too  often 
slovenly  and  coarse  diction  of  Dryden ;  the  chaste 
and  faithful,  yet,  sometimes,  too  humble  copy  of 
Warton,  arid  the  rich,  polished,  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage and  versification  of  Sotheby,  would  as* 
suredly  prove,  by  their  parallellism  and  ajial3rsis, 
a  fertile  source  of  correct  taste  and  discriminative' 
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judgment.  The  following  doscription,  for  in* 
stance,  of  the  Corycian  Peasant,  as  given  by  th^ 
three  translators,  will  place  the  character  of 
Warton's  version,  I  should  imagine,  in  its  true 
light ;  as  avoiding  the  imperfections  of  Dryden, 
yet  not  attaining  the  full  melody  and  high  finish, 
of  Sotheby. 


} 


Atque  equidem,  extreme  ni  jam  sub  fine  laborum,  2cc. 

Georg.  Lib.  4.  1. 116  ad  1. 149. 
Kow,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labours  end. 
Strike  sail,  and  hasting  to  the  harbour  tend, 
My  song  to  flow'r^  gardens  might  extend. 
To  teach  the  vegetable  arts,  to  sing 
The  Pffistan  roses,  and  their  double  spring : 
How  succVy  drinks  the  running  stream,  and  how 
Green  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow ; 
How  cucumbers  along  the  surface  creep, 
With  crooked  bodies,  and  with  bellies  deep. 
The  late  narcissus,  and  the  winding  trail 
Of  bears-foot,  myrtles  green,  and  ivy  pale. 
For  where  with  stately  towers  Tarentum  stands, 
And  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands, 
I  chanc'd  an  old  Cor^xian  swain  to  know, 
Ix)rd  of  few  acres,  and  those  barren  tbo  ; 
Unfit  for  sheep  or  vines,  and  more  unfit  to  sow  : 
Yet,  lab*rlng  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found : 
"Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
And  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare, 
^metimes  white  lilies  did  their  leaves  afford, 
With  wholesome  poppy-flow'rs  to  mend  his  homely  board; 


] 
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For  late  returning  borne  he  i»app*d  at  ease,  -^ 

And  wisely  deem'd  the  wealth  of  monarchs  less :  > 

The  little  of  hb  own,  because  hb  own,  did  please.  3 

To  quit  his  care,  he  gather*d  first  of  all 

In  spring  the  roses,  apples  in  the  fall : 

And  when  cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain* 

And  ice  the  running  rivers  did  restrain. 

He  stripp'd  the  bears-foot  of  its  leafy  growth ; 

And,  calling  western  winds»  accus'd  the  spring  of  sloth. 

He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  found, 

To  reap  the  product  of  his  labour*d  ground. 

And  squeezed  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

His  limes  were  first  in  flowers ;  his  lofty  pines. 

With  friendly  shade,  secured  his  tender  vines. 

For  ev'ry  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afibrd> 

An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restored. 

He  knew  to  rank  his  elms  in  even  rows ; 

For  fruit  the  grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose : 

And  tame  to  plumbs  the  sourness  of  the  sloes. 

With  spreading  planes  he  made  a  cool  retreat, 

To  shade  good  fellows  from  the  summer*s  heat. 

But  straiten*d  in  my  space,  I  must  forsake 

Tlus  task  j  for  others  afterwards  to  take. 

Dryden. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  baldness 
and  poverty  of  some  parts  of  this  translation,  es- 
pecially of  the  first  and  third  triplets,  and  of  the 
four  concluding  lines.  A  few  couplets  are  wor- 
thy of  Dryden ;  the  vast  superiority  of  Warton, 
however^  will  be  evident. 

And  here,  but  that  I  hasten  to  the  shore, 
Prepar*d  to  strike  my  sailsi  and  launch  no  more ; 
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Perhaps  the  garden's  culture  I  might  shig; 

Teach  Pestum's  doubly-bloonung  rose  to  spring; 

How  celery  and  endive  love  to  grow 

On  verdant  banks  where  gurgling  rivulets  flow  3 

How  best  the  creeping  cucumber  may  swell; 

Nor  daffodil's  late  bloom  would  fail  to  tell ; 

Acanthus'  bending  stalks,  nor  ivy  hoar. 

Nor  myrtles  green,  that  love  the  breezy  shore. 

For  once  beneath  CBbalia's  lofty  towers. 

Where  black  Galesus  thro*  rich  pastures  pours^ 

An  old  Corycian  yeoman  I  beheld, 

Lord  of  a  little  and  forsaken  field. 

Too  poor  to  nourish  sheep,  or  fanning  kine. 

The  golden  com,  or  Bacchus' joyous  vine; 

Yet  he  thin  sallads  'mid  the  bushy  ground. 

And  vervain  planted^  and  white  lillies  round; 

And  late  at  eve  returning  home  to  rest. 

His  frugal  board  with  unbought  dainties  blest, 

Nor  wish'd  to  be  the  richest  monarch's  guest. 

When  spring  with  flowers,  with  fruits  when  autumn  glows. 

He  first  could  pull  the  apple,  crop  the  rose ; 

When  winter  drear  had  clove  the  rocks  with  cold. 

And  chained  in  ice  the  rivers  as  they  roll'd, 

Ev'n  then  acanthus'  tender  leaves  he  shear'd, 

Slow  zephjr  blam'd,  and  a  late  summer  fear*d. 

He  the  first  swarms  could  boast  And  pregnant  bees. 

From  the  full  combs  could  richest  honey  squeeze : 

Tall  were  his  pines  and  limes,  arid  fruitful  all  his  trees. 

Whatever  buds  the  bending  branches  wore, 

^o  many  fruits  in  autumn  swell'd  his  store. 

He  too  could  high-grown  elms  transplant  in  rows. 

Or  harden'd  pear-trees  from  their  place  transpose. 

Or  pluxnb9  with  all  their  fruits,  or  iofty  plaaes 
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That  sheltered  with  broad  shades  the  quaffing  swams. 
But  since  too  narrow  bounds  my  song  confine* 
To  future  bards  these  subjects  I  resign. 

Warton, 

The  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  fidelity-  of  this 
specimen  will  not  be  disputed;  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, such  is  the  character  of  the  entire 
version.  Whether  the  more  ornamented  and 
higher  polished  translation,  however,  of  Mr. 
Sotheby  forms  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Latin 
model,  is  a  question  which,  I  think,  will,  after 
the  perusal  of  the  subsequent  lines,  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

Ah  faVrite  scenes!  but  now  with  gathered  sul 
I  seek  the  shore,  nor  trust  th*  imritiog  gale ; 
Else  had  my  song  your  charms  at  leisure  trac'd. 
And  all  the  garden's  varied  arts  embraced ; 
Song,  twice  each  year,  how  Psstan  roses  blow. 
How  endive  drinks  the  rill  that  purls  below, 
How  trailing  gourds  pursue  their  mazy  way. 
Swell  as  they  creep,  and  widen  into  day ; 
How  verdant  celery  decks  its  humid  bed. 
How  late-blown  flow'rets  round  narcissus  spread ; 
The  lithe  acanthus  and  the  ivy  hoar. 
And  myrtle  blooming  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 

Yes,  I  remember,  where  Galesus  leads 
His  flood  dark-winding  through  the  golden  meads. 
Where  proud  CEbalia's  tow'rs  o*erIook  the  plun. 
Once  I  beheld  an  old  Corycian  swain ; 
Lord  of  a  little  spot,  by  all  disdain'd. 
Where  never  lab'ring  yoke  subsistence  gain*4, 
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Where  never  shepherd  gave  hU  flock  to  feed,    ' 
Nor  Bacchus  dar'd  to  trust  th'  ungrateful  mead. 
He  there  with  scanty  herbs  the  bushes  crown*d. 
And  planted  Ullies,  irervain,  poppies  round  ; 
Nor  envie<rkings,  when  late,  at  twilight  close. 
Beneath  his  peaceful  shed  he  sought  repose. 
And  cuird  from  earth,  with  changeful  plenty  stor'd* 
Th'  unpurchased  feasts  that  pii'd  his  varied  board. 
At  spring-tide  first  he  pluck'd  the  full-blown  rose. 
From  autumn  first  th^  ripen'd  apple  chose ; 
And  e*en  when  winter  split  the  rocks  with  cold. 
And  cham'd  th*  o*erhanging  torrent  as  it  rolPd, 
His  blooming  hyacinths,  neVr  known  to  fail. 
Shed  sweets  unborrow*d  of  the  vernal  gale. 
As  'mid  their  rifled  beds  he  wound  his  way, 
Chid  the  slow  sim  and  zephyr's  long  delay. 
Hence  fi/st  his  bees  new  swarms  unnumber'd  gave. 
And  press'd  from  richest  combs  the  golden  w^ave : 
Lames  round  his  haunts  difiiis^d  a  grateful  shade. 
And  verdant  pines  with  many  a  cone  array'd  ; 
And  every  bud  that  gcm'd  the  vernal  spray, 
Swell'd  into  fruit  beneath  th'  autumnal  my. 
He  lofty  elms  transpos'd  in  order  plac'd. 
Luxuriant  pears  at  will  his  alleys  grac'd, 
And  grafted  thorns  that  blushing  plums  display'd. 
And  planes  that  stretch'd  o'er  summer  feasts  their  sha 
Ah!  fav'rite  scenes!  to  other  bards  resign'd, 
I  leave  your  charms,  and  trace  my  task  assign'd. 

Sothel 

The  critical  part  of  our  author's  Virgil 
serves  as  much  commendation  as  the  poeti 
the  notes  and  essays,  and  especially  the  essa 


Epic  Poetry,  are  judicious,  comprehensive,  and 
clear,  and  the  whole  work  may  be  considered  as 
a  high  treat  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  poet* 
**  To  every  classical  reader,  indeed,''  remarks  Mr. 
Wooll,  "  Warton's  Virgil  will  afford  the  richest 
fund  of  instruction  and  amusement;   and  as  a 
professional  man,  I  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that 
I  scarcely  know  a  work,  to  the  upper  classes  of 
schools,  so  pregnant  with  the  most  valuable  ad-* 
vantages :    as  it  imparts  information,  without  the 
encouragement  of  idleness ;   and  crowns  the  ex- 
ertions of  necessary  and  laudable  industry  with 
the  acquisition  of    a  pure  and   unadulterated 
taste."* 

It  was  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Warton  was 
correcting  the  impression  of  his  Virgil,  that  he 
was  applied  to  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  the 
province  of  criticism  and  literature  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Adventurer;  a  request  with  which, 
as  so  immediately  coinciding  with  his  favourite 
studies,  and  coming  through  a  medium  of  the 
highest  respectability,  he  was  happy  to  comply. 

He  had  also,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  pro- 
jected a  work,  which,  had  it  been  carried  into 
execution,  could  not  have  failed  to  interest  the 
lovers  of  literature.  It  was  to  have  been  en- 
titled "  Select  Epistles   of  Angelus  Politianus, 

•  WoolFs  Memoin  of  Warton,  p.  «8. 
VOL.  V.  K 
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Desiderius  Erasmus,  Hugo  Grotius,  and  othen , 
with  notes/'  which  were  to  have  been  rendered 
sufficiently  copious  to  include  a  history  of  the 
revival  of  learning*  Why  a  plan  that  proijDisod 
so  much,  should  have  been  finally  n^kcted,  no 
information  has  been  given. 

In  the  year  1754,  our  authQr,  through  the  iik- 
terest  of  the  Jervoise  family,  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Tunworth,  an4  iu  17$5  he  wa# 
chosen  second  n^ister  of  Winchester-schooL  J^ 
this  very  useful  but  laborious  situation  hia  efforts 
were  peculiarly  successful;  in  short,  he  po99efl!se4 
the  rar^  art  of  exciting  an  enthusiasm  for  literal 
ture,  and  a  love  and  respect  for  himself,  whiob 
ha3  seldpm,  in  an  office  where  strict  discipline  is 
so  essential,  been  surpassed  or  even  equalled* 

During  the.  year  following  this  electicm,  he  was 
honoured  witl^  a  scarf  from  the  celebrated  Lord 
Lyttleton,  and  published,  the  first  volume;  of  his 
^*  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope;''  a 
production  which  has  conferred  upon  him  a. very 
high  rank  in  the  annals  of  criticism* 

The  object  of  this  work,  the  second  volume  of 
which,  however,  was  not  given  to  the  world  un-» 
til  1782,  is,  to  as^certaln  the  rank  which  Pope 
should  hold,  among  our  poets*  **  Our  English 
pqetsj'  says  the.  author  i^  his  pedic^tion  tq 
Dr.  Youngi^  ^^  may,  I  think,  be  disposed  in  four 
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'  cKfierdnt  classes  and  degrees.  In  the  first  class,  I. 
would  plate  our  only  three  sublime  and  pathetic 
pdets;  SpdueTf  Shakspearcy  Milton,  In  the 
second  clasff  should  be  ranked,  such  as  possessed 
the  tru^  poetical  genius,  in  a  more  moderate  de« 
gree^  but  who  had  noble  talents  for  moral,  ethi- 
cal, and  pane^rical  poesy.  At  the  head  of 
these  are  D/yien,  Priory  Addison^  Cowley y  WaUery 
Gartky  Fehtohy  Oayy  Denkaniy  Parnell.  In  the 
third  class  may'be  placed,  men  of  wit,  of  elegant 
taste,  and  lively  fancy  in  describing  familiar  life, 
though  not  the  higher  scenes  of  poetry.  Here  may 
be  numbered,  Butlefy  Swifty  Rochestery  Donne, 
Dortety  Oldham.  In  the  fourth  class,  the  mere 
versifiers,  however  smooth  and  mellifluous  some 
of  them  may  be  thought,  should  be  disposed  t 
such  as  Pitty  SandySy  FahfaXy  Broomcy  Bucking 
haniy  Lansdown.  This  enumeration  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  complete  catalogue  of  writers,  and 
in  their  proper  order,  but  only  to  mark  out 
briefly  the  different  species  of  our  celebrated 
authors.  In  which  of  these  classes  Pope  de- 
serves to  be  placed,  the  following  work  is  in- 
tended to  determine.'' 

Now  it  happdtis,  that  the  tendency  of  the^vo^k, 
especially  of  the  6rst  volume,  and  the  result  in-' 
ferred  from  the  whole,  are  greatly  at  variance^ 
It  would  appear,  that  when  Mr.  Warton  con^ 
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mcnccd  his  Essay  he  entertained  a  much  lower 
estimate  of  Pope's  poetical  talents  than  when, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  begpm  his 
second  volume.     Such  indeed  was  the  strain  of 
depreciation  which  distinguished  the  earfy  part 
of  his  critical  labours,  that  the  admirers  of  Pope 
were  hurt  and  indignant  at   the  probability  of 
their  favourite  being  reduced  greatly  below  the 
station  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  a  just 
claim.      How   were   they  surprized,  therefore, 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Essay,  they  found 
its   author  answering  his  own   question  in  the 
following  manner.     "  Where  then,  according  to 
the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essatf^ 
shall  wc  with  justice  be  authorized  to  place  our 
admired  Pope?   Not,  assuredly,  in  the  same  rank 
with  Spencer y  Shakspearey  and  Milton;   however 
justly  we  may  applaud  the  Eloisa  and  Rape  o^ 
the  Lock ;   but,  considering  the  correctness,  ele- 
gance, and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of 
sentiment,  and  the  knowledge  of  man  they  con- 
tain, we  may  venture  to  assign  him  a  place,  next 
to  Milton^  and  just  above  Dryden,     Yet,   to 
bring  our  minds  steadily  to  make  this  decision, 
we  must  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  divine  Music 
Ode  of  Dryden;  and  may  perhaps  then  be  com- 
pelled to  confess,  that  though  Dryden  be  the 
greater  genius,  yet  Pope  is  the  better  artist/' 
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Ka  ratianal  admirer  of  Pope,  we  may  venture 
to  .affirm,  .(^^^  ^?  other  was  worth  refuting,) 
QOul4  expect  a  more  favourable  verdict  than 
was  established  by  this  decision.  Who,  indeed, 
before,  the  copimcncement  of  Mr.  Warton's  criti- 
^iftmi  thought  of  estimating  the  poetical  genius 
of  Pope  higher  than  that  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton?  many,  it  is  true,  preferred  him  to  Dry- 
den,  and  has  not  our  author  pursued  the  same 
path?  Jience  the  discrepancy  so  visible  between 
the  purport  of  the  criticism  in  the  first  part, 
which  attempts  to  prove  that  Pope  was  rather  a 
man  of  wit,  and  a  moralist,  than  a  great  poet ; 
and  the  fipal  inference,  which  allows  him  poetic 
genius  but  just  inferior  to  what  Milton  possessed. 
Consistency  would  have  led  our  critic  to  have 
sunk  Pope  some  steps,  though  wc  shall  not  con- 
tend for  the  propriety  of  such  an  allotment,  be- 
low his  master  Dry  den. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  resolution 
of  the  question,  the  Essay  itself  must  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  elegant  and  interesting 
productions  in  the  department  of  criticism.  It 
abounds  with  literary  anecdote  and  collateral 
disquisition,  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  ease 
and  purity,  and  exhibits  a  taste  refined,  yet 
chaste,  and  classical;  it  is,  in  short,  a  work 
which,  however  often  perused,  affords  fresh  de-i 
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lighty  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
books  best  adi^ted  to  excite  a  love  of  litera* 
ture. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  17^9)  the  Univer»ty  of 
Oxford  conferred  i^pon  Mr.  Warton,  by  diploma, 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1766,  he  was  further  honoured,  on  the  resig* 
nation  of  Dr.  Burton,  by  an  appointment  to  the 
Headmastership  of  Winchester  school ;  a  promo^ 
tion  which,  on  January  the  15th,  1768,  wa9 
succeeded  by  his  taking  at  Oxford  the  degrees 
of  Batchelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity, 

Dr.  Warton  now  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  an 
elegant  competency,  the  blessings  of.  domestic 
affection,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  family 
rising  around  him;  a  measure  of  happiness, 
however,  which  was  not  continued  to  him  for 
any  length' of  time;  for  on  October  the  5th,  1772, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  wife  by  a  disease  which 
had  made  a  very  rapid  and  unexpected  progress, 
and  which  left  him  a  widower  with  six  children. 

With  such  a  family,  however,  and  in  a  house 
filled  with  pupils,  and  which,  therefore,  more 
particularly  required  female  superintendence, 
Dr.  Warton  found  it  essential  for  his  own  com- 
fort, aod  for  the  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  his 
care,  to  form  a  second  matrimonial  connection. 
He  accordingly  married,  iii  December,  1773,  Miss 
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Kicholasi  flftughter  of  Robert  Nicholas,  Esq* 
a  lady  tedowed  with  an  excellent  heart  and 
amiable  niam)en.  A  short  time  before  his  se- 
cond marriage  our  author  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Club;  he  had  been  long  intimatei 
indeed,  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
its  individuals,  particularly  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Burke,  &c.  and  his 
introduction  tiras,  therefore,  rendered  an  object 
lo  him  of  peculiar  gratification. 

The  College  of  Winchester  had  the  high 
Inmour,  in  the  year  1778,  of  receiving  a  visit 
from  their  Majesties,  who  had  been  reviewing  a 
neighbou^ng  encampment.  They  were  addressed 
in  an  appropriate  Latin  oration,  composed  by 
I)r.  Warton,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
who,  with  two  other  scholars,  had,  as  the  seniors 
of  the  school,  the  compliment  paid  them  by  the 
King  of  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas.  ^*  Dr. 
Warton's  house  at  this  period,*'  relates  Mr.  Wool!, 
''was  filled  with  men  of  high  and  acknowledgec^ 
talents:  among^  whom  was  Lord  Palmerston, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  MeSsi?.  Stanley,  Warton, 
and  Garrick.  To  the  latter  a  very  whimsical 
accident  occurred.  The  horse  which  carried 
film  to.  the  review,  on  his  casually  alighting,  by 
some  means  got  loose  and  ran  away.    In  this 
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dilemma^  assuming  the  attitude  of  Richardi  he 
exclaimed,  amidst  the  astonished  soldiers, 

A  hone,  a  hone,  my  kingdom  for  a  bone!** 

which  having  reached  the  King's  cars,  he  imme- 
diately asserted,  "  Those  must  be  the  tones  of 
Garrick ;  see  if  he  is  on  the  ground.**  Mr.  G. 
was  consequently  found,  and  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  who,  in  addition  to  many  other  com- 
pliments, assured  him  that  his  delivery  of  Shak- 
speare  could  never  pass  undiscovered.*** 

Preferment  in  the  Church,  which  had  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  withheld  from  the  Doctor, 
at  length  rewarded  the  labours  and  the  talents 
of  the  preceptor,  the  poet,  and  the  dKtic.  In 
1782  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.Paul's  was  given  him 
by  the  truly  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who,  the  year  ensuing,  greatly  enhanced  the 
obligation  by  a  presentation  to  the  living  of 
Chorley,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  exchanged  by  our  author  for  Wick- 
ham,  in  Hampshire. 

The  domestic  happiness  of  Dr.  Warton  "con- 
tinued uninterrupted  until  the  year  1786,  when 
he  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death 
of  his  second  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  a 
man  of  uncommon  talents  and  genius,  and  who, 

*  Wooll's  Memoirs  of  Warton,  p.  54. 
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after  suffering  the  pressure  of  a  lingering  disease, 
died  suddenly  while  sitting   in  his   chair  after 
dinner.     Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  this 
afflicting  stroke  when  the  hand  of  death  deprived 
him  of  his  brother,  the  late  poet  laureate;  a 
brother  *^  to  whom  froi^  his  childhood  he  had 
been  invariably  attached,  and  for  whose  genius 
and  &me  he  had  ever  felt  the  most  pure  and 
liberal  admiration.     It  is  indeed  but  justice  to 
the  memory  of  both  to  declare,  that  they  never 
for.  a   moment   knew   the  narrow   passions    o( 
jealousy  and  envy;  on  the  contrary,  their  most 
anxious  efforts  were  used   to   distinguish  each 
other,  anj  it  was  their  truest  happiness  to  £n4 
those  efforts  successful.     To  their  several  publi* 
cations  the  most  active  and  ready  assistance  had 
been  mutually  afforded.     Mr.  Warton  was  sedu- 
lously  employed  in  the  edition  of  Virgil,  and  his 
brother  in  return  furnished  many  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  History  of  English  Poetry:    no 
means  were  at  any  time  left  untried  by  cither 
party  to  bring  forward  and  place  in  a  prominent 
view  the  merit  of  the  other.     Severe,  therefore, 
to  the  survivor  must  have  been  the  separation^ 
It  was  indeed  the  loss  of  a  second  self.^* 

Towards  the  close  of  Dr.  Warton's  life,  whem 
he  was  approaching  to  seventy,  his  emoluments 

•  WoolFs  Memoirs  of  Warton,  p.  75. 
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and  dignities  in  the  Church  rapidly  increased! 
in  1788  the  prebend  of  Winchester  Cathedxai 
wasy  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Shannon^  given 
him  by  the  Premier;  and  in  1790,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  influenced  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  presented  him  tfith 
the  Rectory  of  Easton^  and,  a  few  months  alter* 
wards,  allowed  him  to  commute  it  for  the  living 
of  Upham,  in  Hampshire. 

Thus  rendered  completely  independent,  and 
feeling  the  pressure  of  age,  which  rendered  tlie 
superintendence  of  a  public  school  productive  of 
great  fatigue,  our  author  determined,  in  the  year 
1793,  to  resign  the  mastership  at  the  ensuing 
election;  and  accordingly,  after  giving  due  notice 
of  his  intention,  he  left  the  College  on  July  th« 
23d,  for  the  retirement  of  his  rectory  at  Wick- 
ham. 

That  he  carried  with  him  the  esteem,  the 
gratitude,  and  admiration,  both  of  the  electors 
and  the  scholars  of  Winchester,  will  be  fully 
evident  from  the  following  testimonials ;  the  first 
of  which  was  sent  on  his  resignation;  and  the 
second  presented  to  him  by  his  scholars,  en 
graven  on  an  elegant  piece  of  plate. 

"  Winton  College  Election  Chamber, 

July  19th,  1793 

*  We^  the.  undersigned  Electors,  do  in  t' 
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i^kXBB  of  the  two  Saint  Mary  WintoB  Colleges, 
letum  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,  for  the 
encouragement  he  has  given  to  Genius  and  In« 
dustry ;  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  intro* 
dnction  of  correct  taste  in  composition  and  clas- 
sical leamihg;  and  for  the  many  and  various 
services  which  he  has  conferred  on  the  Wiccami* 
cal  Societies,  through  the  long  course  of  years  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  places  of  Second  and 
Head  Master  in  Winchester  school. 


^John  Oglander,D.D.  Warden  of  New  College. 

I  George  Isaac  Huntingford,  D.D.  Warden  of 
IJ  Winchester  College. 

•J^  James  Yalden,  A.  M.  Senior  Poser. 

I  Charles  Rcynell,  LL.  B.  Junior  Poser. 

VCharles  Blackstone,  A.  M.  Sub  Warden/ 

Opt.  ac  desiderat. 

J.  Wabton, 

Hoc  monus  utcanqae 

Leve  ac  parvum, 

Non  levi  tamen  amore» 

Ac  ejus  Maoiuetudinli 

Observantia, 

D.D. 

Wiccamici  sui. 

Though  Dr.  Warton  was  now  much  advanced 
in  life,  he  yet  possessed  good  health,  and  all  the 
mental  activity  and  lively  feelings  which  distin* 
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guishcd  hi^  youthful  yean :  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  country,  devoted  to  each  rural  sight, 
each  rural  sound;  and  the  cultivation,  therefore, 
of  his  farm  and  garden,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  round  Wickham,  furnished  him  with  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  gratification. 

His  enthusiastic  attachment,  indeed,  to  the 
charms  of  nature,  has  been  the  subject  of  his 
brother^s  poetry,  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  odes 
of  which  our  language  can  boast.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  year  1750,  on  his  quitting 
Wynsladc,  near  Basingstoke,  to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  to  France,  and  commences  with 
the  following  admirable  delineation  of  his  vivid 
and  circumstantial  taste  for  rural  objects. 

Ah  mourn,  thou  lov'd  retreat!    No  more 
Shall  classic  steps  th^  scenes  explore ! 
When  mom*s  pale  rays  but  faintly  peep 
O'er  yonder  oak-crown'd  dry  steep, 
Who  now  shall  climb  its  brows  to  viow 
The  length  of  landscape,  ever  new. 
Where  summer  flings,  4n  careless  pride. 
Her  varied  vesture  far  and  wide! 
Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village  charm. 
Or  grange,  or  elm-encircled  farm : 
The  flinty  dove-cote's  crowded  roof, 
Watch'd  by  the  kite  that  sails  aloof: 
The  tufted  pines,  whose  umbrage  tall 
Darkens  the  long-deserted  hall: 
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Hie  Tetenn  beech,  that  on  the  plafai 
CoUecCs  at  eve  the  playlol  trafait 
The  cot  that  tmokes  with  earlj  fire. 
Hie  low-roofd  fiine's  emboaom'd  spire! 

Who  now  shall  indolentlj  stray 
Through  the  deep  forest's  tangled  way; 
Pieas'd  at  his  cnstoni'd  task  to  find 
The  well-iuiown  hoary-tressed  hind» 
Ihat  toils  with  feeble  hands  to  glean 
Of  withered  boughs  lus  pittance  mean? 
Wlio  'odd  thy  nooks  of  hasel  nt^ 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit ; 
And  listening  to  the  rafen's  croak» 
The  distant  fiaii«  the  falUng  oak? 
Who  thro'  the  sunshine  and  the  thow^ 
Descry  the  runbow-painted  tow'r  ? 
Who,  wand'ring  at  return  of  May, 
Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay? 
Who,  musing,  waste  the  summer  hour 
Where  high  o'er-archiug  trees  embow'r 
The  grassy  lane,  so  rarely  pac*d. 
With  azure  flowrets  idly  grac'd? 
Unnotic'd  now,  at  twilight's  dawn 
Returning  reapers  cross  the  lawn; 
Nor  fond  attention  loves  to  note 
The  wether's  bell  from  folds  remote : 
While,  own'd  by  no  poetic  eye. 
Thy  pensive  eVnings  shade  the  sky ! 

For  lo!  the  Bard  who  ri^pture  found 
In  eVry  rural  sight  or  sound ; 
Whose  genius  warm,  and  judgment  chaste^ 
No  charm  of  genuine  nature  paas'd; 
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Who  felt  die  Muse's  pftiresC  fires. 
Far  from  tibj  favom'd  Iwimt  retires; 
Who  peopled  all  thy  vocal  bo^rs 
With  shadowy  ^Iu^mSs*  and  airy  pow^** 

To  the  pleasures  derivable  from  a  taste  for  pi 
turesque  beauty.  Dr.  Warton  continued  to  ad 
with  all  his  wonted  ardour,  those  arising  from  ti 
cultivation  of  critical  disquisition.  In  the  ye 
1797  he  published,  in  nine  volumes  octavo,  i 
edition  of  Pope's  Works,  in  which  was  necessari! 
incorporated  s  great  portion  of  his  former  Essf 
on  this  poet;  a  proceeding  which  appears  to  hai 
dissatisfied  the  public,  which  expected,  perhaj 
rather  unreasonably,  that  the  notes  should  ha' 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  fresh  matter.  To  p 
peat  himself  was,  considering  the  bulk  and  minul 
investigation  of  the  prior  work,  inevitable ;  an 
we  must  likewise  recollect,  that,  though  much  • 
the  essay  may  be  found  in  the  annotations,  the: 
lare  also  several  notes  equally  new  and  interestin 

The  great  fault  of  this  edition,  and  for  whic 
little  in  excuse  can  be  said,  a  fault  which  ht 
indeed  received  a  most  severe  castigation  froi 
the  author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  is  tl 
re-introduction  of  two  pieces,  which,  though  g 
nuincj^  have  for  a  long  time  been  omitted,  as  tc 
indecent  for  the  public  eye.    What  could  indu< 

^  MaatTf  Wartw,  volt  I,  p.  196. 
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Dr.  Warton  to  revive  this  disgusting  obscenity  I 
know  not:  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Scnblorus, 
it  is  true,  possesses  humour;  but  the  Second  Satire 
from  Horace  has  nothing  to  palliate  its  grossncss. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished  also  that  every  future 
editor  would  ^cpcl  not  only  these  offensive  pages, 
but  tbe  loutations  likewise  of  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
ler,  neither  of  which  have  a  particle  of  merit, 
aod  the  last  impresses  an  idea  of  the  genius  of 
the  poet  totally  void  of  all  verisimilitude. 

The  charge  of  pedantry  and  imbecility,*  how« 
ever>  which  the  anonymous  satirist  has  thought 
fjoper  to  bring  against  Dr.  Warton,  was  most  as* 
surcdly .  unfounded.  No  man  was  less  a  pedant 
than  the  Master  of  Winchester  School;  and  suffi- 
cient evidence  is  ^ven  in  every  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Pope,  that  his  intellectual  faculties  had 

not  failed  him* 

Conscious  of  no  diminution' of  mental  energy, 
ai>d  undaunted  by  the  critical  severity  of  his 
nameless  antagonist.  Dr.  Warton  employed  him- 
s^.  during  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
in  executing  an  edition  of  Dryden's  Works,  two 

*  Better  to  disappoint  the  ptiblic  hope, 
like  Warton,  driT'lhig  on  the  page  of  Pope; 
While  o^er  the  greond  that  Warborton  once  trod, 
Tht  WiatMi  pedutdttiM'iustitUe  rod. 

I>iAl4^1.479« 
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Volumes  of  which,  with  notes,  were  ready  for  di6 
press  at  the  period  of  his  death.      He  had  also, 
just  previous  to  his  retirement,  entered  into  en- 
gagements for  the  completion  of  two  productions 
which  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the 
public:    these  he  ^hus  mentions  in  a  letter  ad- 
(Iressed  to  his  friend  Mr.Hayley,  and  dated  March 
the  12th,  1792.    "  At  any  leisure  I  get  busied  in 
finishing  the  last  volume  of  Mr.Warton's  History 
of  Poetry,  which  I  have  engaged  to  do — for  the 
booksellers    are   clamorous  to   have   the    book 
finished,  (though  the  ground  I  am  to  go  over  is  so 
beaten,)  that  it  may  be  a  complete  work. — Mr. 
Warton  left  notes  on  Samson  Agonistes  and  Para- 
dise Regained — but  these  we  are  under  some  en- 
gagement one  day  or  other  to  publish  in  a  second 
volume."*  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  hiatus  subsisting  between  the  close   of  the 
third  volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry 
and  his  own  Essay  on  Pope,  was  not  filled  up  by 
a  hand  so  competent  to  the  task !  We  could  most 
willingly  have  relinquished  the  edition  of  Pope 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Warton  had  been  declining 
gradually  during  the  greater  part  of  17999  occa- 
sioned by  a  disease  in  the  kidneys,  and  which  in 
the  October  of  the  same  year  became  so  much 

*  Wooll'a  Memoirti  p.  404. 
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aggravated,  as  to  threaten  a  speedy  and  fatal 
result;  a  general,  paralysis,  indeed,  the  conse* 
quence  of  extreme  debility,  took  place  a  few. 
monthis  afterwards ;  and  on  February  the  23d,  1 800, 
he  sunk,  completely  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
death. 

To  his  memory  in  Winchester  Cathedral  the 
Wykehamists  have  erected  an  elegant  monument, 
which  does  honour  to  the  classical  taste  of  Mr* 
Fiaxman:  on  its*  plinth  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

JOSEPHUS  WARTON,  S.  T.  P. 

Hujus  Ecclesiae 

Prebendarius : 

Scholee  Wintoniensis 

Per  annos  fere  triginta 

Informator  : 

Poeta  fervid  us,  facilis,  expolitus : 

Criticus  eruditus,  perspicax,  elegans : 

Obiit  xxiii*'  Feb.  Mdccc, 

iBtat.  Lxxviii. 

Hoc  qualecunque 

Pietatb  Monumentuni 

yraeceptori  optimo, 

Desidcratissimo, 

Wiccamid  sui 

P.  C. 

To  thb  record  of  his  literary  powers,  however 
liighly  we  may  estimate  them,  let  us  briefly  add, 

'    VOL.  V.  L 
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that  they  were  exceeded,  greatly  exceeded,  by 
the  yirtues  of  his  mind,  and  the  goodness. of  his 
heart. 

To  the  Adventurer  Dr.  Warton  contributed 
twenty-four  papers.*  Of  these,  three  are  of  the 
humorous  kind ;  namely,  N^Zl*  containitig  Letters 
firm  six  characters ;  N^  109,  A  Visit  to  Bedlam 
with  Dean  Swifts  a  Vision;  and  N^  129»  descrij^ 
tice  of  Characters  at  Bath.  A  rapid  sketch  is 
given  in  these  Essays  of  several  individufdsy 
founded,  it  is  said,  on  actual  observation;  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  tire  drawn  is  such  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  author,  notwithstanding  his  sedentary 
employments,  had  found  leisure  for  a  pretty  ac* 
curate  discrimination  of  the  varying  features 
which  distinguish  the  different  classes  and  varie- 
ties of  mankind.  Two  papers  may  be  ranged  un- 
der the  department  of  Ethics;.  N®  59y  proving 
that  Poets  are  not  unvoersaUy  or  necessarily  poor; 
and  N®  87?  on  the  Necessity  of  Politeness^  as  an 
Auxiliary  to  Knowledge  and  Virtue.  The  first  of 
these  possesses  so  much  genuine  humour,  that  it 
might  with  propriety  have  been  ranked  under 
that  head.  The  &ye  numbers  are,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  their  classes  mutually  convertible;  for 
they  have  all  a  moral  and  preceptive  tendency, 
and,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  exhibit  Uaits  of 
good-humoured  satire. 
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^The  Doctor  has  given  us  but  one  paper  that 
can  lay  claim  to  the  attributes  of  imaginati(Hi| 
the  oriental  tale  of  Bozaldab,  Caliph  of  Egypt y  in 
N^  76 ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  shew  the  mercy 
of  occasional  affliction,  and  that  perfect  happiness 
cannot  be  conferred  on  a  creature;  for  that  per- 
fect happiness  is  an  attribute  as  incommunicable 
as  perfect  power  and  eternity.  The  imagery  of 
this  eastern -narrative  is  well  conceived,  the  senti- 
ment is  pure  and  con-cct,  and  the  style  ade- 
quately glowing  and  rich. 

The  remaining  eighteen  numbers  arc  devoted 
to  the  province  of  criticism,  that  for  which  his 
assistance  was  peculiarly  requested.  N°  49  gives 
a  just  view  of  the  moralists  and  critics  of  France, 
and  deprecates  an  exclusive  reliance  on  their  au- 
thority. Nos.  51  and  57  display,  under  the  fic- 
tion of  a  lately  discovered  manuscript  of  Longi- 
nus,  the  great  superiority  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures over  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
point  of  pathos,  sublimity,  and  grandeur.  These 
two  papers. are  admirably  conducted,  and  the 
specimens  which  are  selected  are  of  unparalleled 
excellence,  aad  carry  with  them  the  most  perfect 
conviction.  N®  63  is  employed  in  enumerating 
some  of  the  most  marked  imitations  of  Pope,  and 
discussing  the  difference  between  plagiarism  and 
tmavoidable  analogy.    The  passages  drawn  from 
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Pope  exhibit,  both  in  their  expression  and  ideas, 

the  most  decided  proofs  of  studied  resemblance. 

Nps.  75,  80,  and  83,  place  the  superior  merits  of 

the  Odyssey  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.     It 

has  been  customary  to  prefer,  in  almost  every, 

respect,  the  Iliad;  but,  whatever  may  be  allowed 

to  its  fire  and  sublimity,   in  variety,   in  beauty, 

and  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable,   it  is,  without 

doubt,  greatly  inferior  to  the  Odyssey.  The  story 

of  Ulysses,  as  constructed  by  Homer,  is  indeed 

the  most  artful,  the  most  interesting,  and  pleasing, 

upon  record ;  and  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Warton  to 

analyse  its   fabric,  and   exhibit  its  component 

parts,  is  conducted  with  uncommon  skill  and 

judgment.     May  I  be   permitted   to  say,  that, 

though  inferior  with  respect  to  fable,  in  point 

of  pathos,  interest,  and    descriptive   beauty,    I 

esteem  the  Madoc  of  Mr.  Southey  as  making  the 

nearest  approximation  to  the  excellence  of  the 

Odyssey? 

Some  most  valuable  fragments  of  Simonides 
and  Menandcr  are  introduced  by  our  critic  in 
Nos.  89  and  105,  accompanied  by  many  just  ob- 
servations on  their  pathetic^  moral,  and  ethic 
tendency.  N*^  101  contains  some  shrewd  stric- 
tures  on  the  blemishes  in  Paradise  Lost,  a  poem 
which,  were  it  stripped  of  some  pedantry  and 
^ome  exuberances,  for  instance,  of  all  its  meta* 
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physical  theology,  would  be  the  most  perfect  and 
splendid  in  the  world. 

Five  Essays,  Nos.93,  97 ^  113,  ll6,  and  122, 
have  been  appropriated  by  Dr.Warton  to  the 
consideration  of  two  of  the  noblest  plays  of 
Shakspcare,  The  Tempest  and  King  Lear.  The 
vein  of  criticism  which  these  papers  display  has 
been  much  and  deservedly  admired,  and  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  translator  of  the  Georgics.  How 
much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  taste  and  spirit 
which  animate  these  elegant  productions  had  been 
bestowed,  in  a  measure  more  liberal,  on  the  vast 
body  of  our  Shakspearean  Commentators,  who, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  more  at- 
tached to  virulent  controversial  annotation,  than 
to  the  simple  and  legitimate  purpose  of  elucidat- 
ing the  meaning  and  genius  of  their 'author. 

I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  coincide  with 
Dr.Warton  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  given,  in 
Nos.  127  and  133,  on  the  respective  excellencies 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  literature  and 
arts.  To  the  former  he  has  ascribed  a  decided 
superiority  in  every  department,  except  that  of 
humour  and  ridicule ;  a  position  originally  sug- 
gested by  Addison,  but  which  no  impartial  critic 
will,  I  think,  sanction.  If  in  sculpture,  oratory, 
and,  perhaps,  in  history,  the  claim  be  admittee|^ 
we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  in  poetry,  painting, 
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and  music,    the   contest  is  nobly  maintained. 
Tasso,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  Diyden,  CoUint, 
and  Gray,  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  the  proudest  of  their  predecessors  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  either  in  Epic,  Dramatic,  or  Lyrie 
poetry.    The  position,  that  Tragedy  had  attained 
a  state  of  absolute  perfection  in  Greece,  is,  though 
a  common  opinion^  one  of  the  most  absurd  which 
has  disgraced  the  annals  of  learning.    The  use  of 
the  chorus  is,  of  itself,  a  decided  proof  of  the  in- 
&ncy  and  crudenessof  the  art;  it  is  an  introduce 
tion  destmctive  of  all  interest  and  effect,  and,  in- 
deed,  totally  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  dra- 
matic poetry.      The  attempt  to  revive  it  in  this 
country  has  been  attended  with  the  consequences 
which  might  have  been  expected,  a  complete  tor- 
por  and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience.   A  magnificent  spectacle  may,  indeed, 
be  produced,  and  much  genuine  poetry  may  be 
recited;  but  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  drama 
are,  in  the  mean  time,  so  greatly  neglected,  that 
nothing  but  languor  and  indifference  can  be  ex« 
pected  as  the  result.*  ' 

•  "  When  we  speak,*  remarks  Mr.  Twining,  •*  of  the 
Greek  Tragedies,  as  perfect  and  correct  models,  we  seem 
merely  to  conform  to  the  established  language  of  preju- 
dice, and  content  ourselves  with  echoing,  without  reflec* 
(ion  or  ezanunation,  what  has  been  said  before  us.  X 
fhould  be  aorry  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  those  critic«» 
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As  to  the  art  of  painting,  the  mere  mention  <^ 
the  great  artists  of  the  Italian  school  would,  I 
'^ould  imagine,  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. And  from  what  quarter  of  the  ancient 
World  shall  we  drag  forward  a  performer  who 
caR  be  placed,  cither  by  fancy  or  report,  in  com* 
petition  with  the  genius  of  HandeU 

The  last  paper  with  which  Dr.  Warton  has  fib* 
▼oured  us  in  the  Adventurer,  is  N^  139,  expla- 
natory of  his  motives  and  plan  in  the  composition 
of  his  critical  essays. 

who  prefer  that  poetry  which  has  the  fewest  fsolts  to  that 
which  hap  the  greatest  beauties.  I  mean  only  to  c(Haba( 
tiiat  conventional  and  hearsay  kind  of  pruse,  which  has' 
so  often  held  out  the  tragedies  of  the  Greek  poets  as  ela- 
borate  and  perfect  models,  such  as  had  received  the  last 
polish  of  art  and  meditation.  The  true  praise  of  .£schy- 
InSy  Sophocles,  and  £uripides,  is  (in  kind  at  least,  if  not  in 
degree)  the  praise  of  Shakspeare;  that  of  strong,  but  irre- 
gular, unequal,  and  hasty  genius.  Every  thing  which  this 
genius,  and  the  feeling  of  the  moment  could  produce,  in 
an  early  period  of  the  art,  before  time,  and  long  experi* 
ence,  and  criticism,  had  cultivated  and  refined  it,  these 
writers  possess  in  great  abundance ;  what  meditation,  and 
the  labour  and  delay  of  the  file  only  can  effect^  they  to«i 
often  want.  Of  Shakspeare,  however,  compared  with  the 
Greek  poets,  it  may  justly,  I  think,  be  pronounced,  that 
he  has  much  more  both  of  this  want  and  of  that  abund* 
■Rce.*"  Twining's  AHstotle,  p.  207* 
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Hester  Chapone,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mulso,  Esq.  of  Twy  well,  in  the  county  of  Northr 
ampton,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  October,  1^27* 
Her  parents  had  a  large  family  of  children,  but 
she  and  four  brothers  were  all  that  attained  an 
age  of  maturity. 

Miss  Mulso  was,  at  an  early  period,  remark- 
able for  quickness  of  intellect  and  warmth  of 
imagination;  and  as  romances  were,  at  that  time, 
the  fashionable  reading  of  females,  she  attached 
herself  with  so  much  ardour  to  their  perusal,  as 
to  be  tempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  her  eccentric 
authors,  and  to/ compose,  at  nine  years  of  age,  a 
romance  under  the  title  of  "TheLovesofAmorct 
and  Melissa."  This  production,  though  necessa- 
rily defective  in  style,  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
proofs  of  a  rich  and  exuberant  fancy. 

She  was  in  a  few  years,  however,  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  frivolity  and  danger  of  this  spe- 
cies of  reading ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Carter,  of 
the  date  of  July,  1750,  she  has  thus  given  her 
matured  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  the  cast  of  romance  thus 
reprobated  is  no  longer  an  existing  evil,  and,  in- 
decdy  would  require  more  time,  patience,   and 
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liteFaiy  ardourj  than  can  be  expected  from  the 
present  race  of  novel  readers.* 

"  I  make  no  scruple  to  call  romances  the  worst 
of  all  the  species  of  writing:  unnatural  repnv 
sentations  of  the  passions,  false  sentiments,  fiedse 
precepts,  false  wit,  false  honour,  and  false  mo- 
desty,   with  a  strange  heap  of  improbable  unna* 
tural  incidents  mixed  up  with  true  history,  and 
£utcncd  upon  some  of  the  great  names  of  anti^ 
qiuty,  make  up  the  composition  of  a  romance; 
at  least  of  such  as  I  have  read,  which  have  been 
mostly  French  ones.     Then  the  prolixity  and  po- 
verty of  the  style  are  insupportable.     I  have  (and 
yet  I  am  still  alive)  drudged  through  Le  Grand 
Cyrus,  in  twelve  huge  volumes,  (folio,)  Cleopa- 
tra in  eight  or  ten,  Polexandcr,  Ibrahim,  Clelie,  ' 
and  some  others,  whose  names,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  of  them,  I  have  forgotten ;    but  this  was  in 
the  days  when  I  did  not  chusc  my  own  books, 
for  there  was  no  part  of  my  life  in  which  I  loved 


romances.'^ 


Though  Miss  Mulso  lost  her  mother  early  in 
life,  the  deprivation  was  rather  beneficial  than  in- 
jurious to  her;  for,  owing  to  continual  indisposi- 
tion, Mrs.  Mulso  was  unable  to  superintend  the 
education   of  her   daughter.     Upon  her  death; 

•  Mrs.  Chapone's  Works,  4  vols.  1807,  vol.  1,  p.  34, 35, 
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therefore,  she  not  only  undertook  the  management 
of  her  father^s  house,  but  endeavoured,  by  intense 
.  application,  to  recover  the  prior  loss  of  time;  and 
this  she  carried  into  execution  so  effectually, 
that  she  soon  V^came  mistress*of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  and  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  classic  tongues.  To  these  acquisitions 
was  added,  by  her  own  unassisted  efforts,  an  ex* 
traordinary  acquaintance  with  music;  and  *' her 
voice,''  says  the  author  of  her  life  prefixed  to  her 
works,  ^^  was  so  sweet  and  powerful,  her  natural 
taste  so  exquisite,  and  her  ear  so  accurate,  that 
without  any  scientific  knowledge,  she  could  give 
a  force  of  expression  to  Handel's  compositions, 
that  long  practice  and  professional  skill  often 
failed  to  produce.*'  + 

Nor  was  she  only  diligent  in  acquiring  the  ac- 
complishments of  elegance  and  taste ;  the  studies 
of  philosophy  and  theology  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  time;  for  her  devotion  was  ardent,  and 
her  reasoning  powers  of  uncommon  strength. 
Her  enthusiastic  love  of  genius,  and  her  scepti- 
cism with  regard  to  dogmatic  assertion,  led  her, 
while  very  young,  into  a  warm  admiration  of 
Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  and  into  a 
masterly  refutation  of  his  arbitrary  opinions  oa 

♦  Vol.  1,  p.  IS, 
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parental  authority  and  filial  obedience;  a  cor- 
respondence which  has  been  lately  publishedi 
and  forms  a  most  respectable  proof  of  early  pro* 
ficiency  in  argumentative  discussion. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  this  celebrated  novellist 
ihiat  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chapone,  a 
young  man  of  amiable  manners,  and  at  that  time 
a  resident  in  the  Temple,  and  practising  the  law. 
A  mutual  attachment  was  the  result ;  but,  as  no 
property  existed  on  either  side,  Mr.Mulso,  though 
onwilling  peremptorily  to  prohibit  their  union^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  caution  his  daughter 
against  the  imprudence  of  the  connection,  and 
to  request  that  she  would  not  form  a  final  en^ 
gagement  without  his  consent. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Mulso  lived  either  un« 
der  the  roof  of  her  father,  or  with  her  friends 
and  relations,  in  a  manner  most  pleasing  and 
useful  to  herself;  she  was  not  debarred  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  Mr.  Chapone,  and  literature  and 
music  divided  her  hours.  Her  winters  were,  for 
the  most  part,  spent  in  London,  where  she  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows and  his  sisters,  a  family  to  whose  friendship 
and  consolatory  kindness  she  was  ultimately 
highly  indebted ;  and  part  of  her  summers  was 
usually  divided  between  the  vicarage  of  her  se- 
cond brotheiv-at  Sunbury  in  Middlesex,  the  epis- 
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copal  palace  of  her  uncle  the  bishop  of  Peterbo* 
rough,  and  th6  house  of  her  eldest  aunt,  Mrs. 
Donne,  of  Canterbury.  In  this  city  she  had  the 
happiness  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Car- 
ter; a  connection  of  infinite  advantage  to  ioth, 
and  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

.  It  was  during  this  period  also,  and  while  Miss 
Mulso  had  not  exceeded  the  age  of  five  and  twenty, 
that  her  contributions  were  written  for  the  Ram- 
bler and  Adventurer;  these,  together  vfrith  an  Ode 
to  Peace,  and  another  to  Mrs.  Carter  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  Epictetus,  were  among  her  earliest  pro- 
ductions which  she  thought  worthy  of  the  press. 

With  Dr.  Johnson,  about  this  time  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  occasionally  conversing  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richardson ;  and  in  her  lettei^  to 
Miss  Carter  there  is  one,  dated  July  10th,  1752^ 
which  records  a  meeting  with  this  extraordinary 
character,  and  the  result  of  an  argument  main* 
tained  by  her  against  him. 

"  We  had  a  visit  whilst  at  Northend  from  your 
friend  Mr.  Johnson,  and  poor  Mrs.  Williams.  I 
was  charmed  with  his  behaviour  to  her,  which 
was  like  that  of  a  fond  father  to  his  daughter. 
She  seemed  much  pleased  with  her  visit ;  shewed 
very  good  sense,  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty 
and  humility;  and  so  much  patience  and  cheer- 
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fainess  under  her  misfortune,  that  it  doubled  my 
concern  for  her.  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  commu- 
nicative and  entertaining,  and  did  mc  the  honour, 
to  address  most  of  his  discourse  to  me.  I  had. 
the  assurance  to  dispute  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  human  malignity,  and  wondered  to  hear  a  man 
who  by  his  actions  shews  so  much  benevolence, 
mkiutain  that  the  human  heart  is  naturally  male- 
volent, and  that  all  the  benevolence  we  see  in  the 
few  who  arc  good  is  acquired  by  reason  and  reli«. 
gion.  You  may  believe  I  entirely  disagreed  with 
kim,  being,  as  you  know,  fully  persuaded  that 
benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  self-love;  and 
that  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  or  extinguished, 
without  great  violence  from  the  force  of  other 
passions.  I  told  him,  I  suspected  him  of  these 
bad  notions  from  some  of  his  Ramblers,  and  had 
accused  him  to  you;  but  that  you  persuaded 
me  I  had  mistaken  his  sense.  To  which  he  an- 
swered, that  if  he  had  betrayed  such  sentiments 
in  the  Ramblers,  it  was  not  with  design ;  for  that 
he  believed  the  doctrine  of  human  malevolence, 
though  a  true  one,  is  not  An  useful  one,  and 
ought  not  to  be  published  to  the  world.  Is  there 
any  truth  that  would  not  be  useful,  or  that 
should  not  be  known?"* 

•  Chapone's  Works,  vol.1,  p.  72,  73,  74i. 
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At  length,  toward  the  close  of  die  year  176i( 
Miss  Mulso  was  united  to  the  man  of  her  choice 
on  the  same  day  on  which  her  eldest  brother  wa 
married  to  a  Miss  Prescott.  Mr.Chapcme  immi 
diately  took  lodgings  in  Carey-street,  that  h 
might  be,  on  account  of  his  wife,  as  near  as  po! 
sible  to  his  chambers,  where  he  waaf  under  tit 
necessity  of  carrying  on  his  business.  He  took 
however,  soon  afterwards,  a  small  house  in  Arui 
del-street,  which  he  fitted  up  and  famished  wit] 
much  neatness. 

Mrs.  Chapone  now  enjoyed  as  much  happines 
as  human  imperfection  will  admit.  Her  esteei 
and  affection  for  her  husband  were  unbounded 
and  he  returned  it  with  a  warmth  and  kindnes 
which  rendered  their  connection  productive  c 
mutual  and  uninterrupted  pleasure. 

The  duration,  however,  which  Providence  hai 
assigned  to  their  connubial  felicity  was,  alas!  bu 
very  short;  the  hand  of  death  deprived  Mrs.Cha 
pone  of  her  beloved  husband  within  ten  monthi 
after  their  union !  The  severity  of  this  blow  waj 
so  keenly  felt,  that  her  life  was  for  some  time  ii 
considerable  danger;  but,  at  length,  the  assidui 
ties  of  her  friends,  and  the  consolations  arisiuj 
from  religion,  had  their  due  weight,  and  she  gra 
dually  recovered  her  spirits  and  her  peace  o 
mind. 
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•^  her  circumstaaces  would  not  admit  of  her 
keeping  house,  she  retired  into  lodgings,  where 
she  lived  with  great  respectability  and  com^prt, 
and  happy  in  her  numerous  friends.  She  had, 
bowever,  in  about  two  years  after  the  death  of 
litX^hapone,  another  heavy  loss  to  deplore  in  the 
^teoease  of  her  father,  who  had  ever  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  with  the  tender- 
est'parental  love. 

In  the  year  1766  Mrs.Chapone  made  an  ej> 
carbon  into  Yorkshire,  and  spent  several  months 
with  her  second  brother,  who  then  held  the  living 
of  Thomhill,  near  Wakefield;  and  in  177O  she 
accompanied  her  friend  Mrs.  Montagu  into  Scot* 
land.  With  the  tour  which  she  took  with  this 
accomplished  lady  she  was  highly  delighted: 
writing  to  Mrs.  Carter  from  a  country  so  roman- 
tic, she  has  given  the  following  picture  of  one  of 
its  most  striking  scenes.  ^^  The  rude  magnificence 
of  nature,  in  the  degree  it  is  displayed  in  Scot* 
land,  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  furnished  me  with 
ideas  I  never  before  was  in  possession  .of.  At 
Taymouth,  indeed,  every  conceivable  beauty  of 
landscape  is  united  with  the  sublime.  Such  a 
lake!  such  variegated  hills  rising  from  its  banks t 
such  mountains,  and  such  cloud-cap'd  rocks  ri* 
sing  behind  them !  such  a  delicious  green  valley 
to  receive  the  *  sweet  winding  TayT  such  woods! 
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such  cascades !  in  shorty  I  am  wild  that  you  ax 
all  my  romantic  friends  should  see  it;  for  even 
Milton's  pen,  or  a  Salvator  Rosa's  pencil,  woul 
fail  to  give  you  a  complete  idea  of  it/  Seven 
more  sweet  places  wc  saw,  which  would  hai 
made  capital  figures,  had  they  not  been  eclipse 
by  Lord  Bredalbane's.  My  intellectual  pleasun 
were  as  great  in  their  kind,  from  the  conversf 
tions  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Dr. Gregory,  who  ac 
companicd  us  in  all  our  journeys,  and  is  one  c 
the  most  agreeable  men  I  ever  met  with/** 

In  the  year  1773  Mrs.  Chapone^tf  first  worlc 
with  her  name  prefixed,  appeared  before  the  pub 
lie;  it  was  intituled  ^'  Letters  on  the  Improve 
mcnt  of  the  Mind,^  and  being  addressed  to  he 
favourite  niece,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev 
John  Mulso,  was  originally  intended  for  privat( 
use.  Through  the  persuasions  of  Mrs.  Montagu 
however,  she  was  induced  to  commit  it  to  th( 
press,  dedicated  to  that  lady,  and  divided  intc 
ten  letters.  The  first  three  are  on  the  subject  ol 
Religion;  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  Regulation 
of  the  Heart  and  Affections ;  the  sixth  on  the 
Government  of  the  Temper ;  the  seventh  on  Eco- 
nomy ;  the  eighth  on  Politeness  and  Accomplish- 
ments; and  the  ninth  and  tenth  on  Geography, 
Chronology,  and  History. 

*  Cbapone's  WorkSf  vol.1,  p.l^5f 
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^e.  reception  of  this  work  was  such  as  Mrs. 
Montagu  had  predicted;  it  was  the  object  of  ge- 
Deral  approbation,  and  soon  became  extensively 
circulated.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  books 
that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  female  youth ; 
fte  style  is  easy  and  pure,  the  advice  practical 
and  sound,  and  the  whole  uniformly  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  noblest  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
pon.  The  reputation  which  Mrs.  Chapone  ob- 
tained by  this  publication  induced  many  persons 
anxiously  to  seek  her  acquaintance  \  and,  a^  she 
was  known  not  to  be  affluent,  there  were  several 
also  who  would  willingly  have  engaged  her,  upon 
any  terms,  to  superintend  the  education  of  their 
daughters^  Averse,  however,  to  such  a  charge, 
she  constantly,  though  politely,  rejected  all  offers 
of  the  kind* 

Stimulated  by  the  well-founded  partiality  of 

her  friends,   Mrs.  Chapone  ventured  on  another 

appeal  to  the  public,  in  the  year  1775,    by  the 

production  of  a  volume  of  "  Miscellanies."    This 

elegant  little  work  consists  of  Essays  and  Poems ; 

the  first  part  including^  beside  the  Story  of  Fidc- 

Ma,  observations  on  Affectation  and  Simplicity, 

(m.  Conversation,  on  Enthusiasm  and  Indifference 

in  Religion,  and  a  Letter  to  a  new-married  Lady. 

The  Poems,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  effu- 

aons  of  very  early  life,  possess  a  strain  of  pleas- 

VOL,  V.  M 
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ing  and  pensive  morality,  and  particularly 
**  Ode  to  Solitude,''  which  is,  in  my  opin 
greatly  superior  to  the  rest. 

Few  persons  have  ever  more  bitterly  exf 
enced  one  of  the  consequences  of  advanced 
the  loss  of  friends  and  relations,  than  Mrs.C 
pone;  from  1778  to  within  a  short  period  of 
own  death,  almost  every  year  brought  with 
deprivation  of  this  melancholy  kind.  Her  a 
her  uncle,  her  beloved  companions  theBurroi 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Amy  Burrows, 
three  brothers,  and  her  favourite  niece,  be 
many  friends,  were  all  taken  from  her ;  she  sti 
in  fact,  comparatively  alone,  insulated  as  it  ^ 
amid  society;  and  though  ever  patient, and  st 
gling  against  affliction  with  a  smile 

She  bent  before  the  throne  of  woe--» 
A  face  of  smiles,  a  heart  of  tears! 

The  loss  of  her  last  brother  and  of  her  cl 
niece,  in  1799?  completed  the  sum  of  her  disti 
her  mind  yielded  to  the  shock,  and  her  intell 
became  visibly  impaired.  That  nothing 
omitted  by  her  remaining  friends  and  rclati 
tb  soothe  and  mitigate  her  sorrows,  we  have 
testimony  of  her  latest  biographer.  Mrs.  Burr 
i^  particular  scarcely  ever  left  Mrs.  Chap( 
when  with  her  youngest  niece  sbe  retired  to  I^ 


ley  ill  the  autumn  of  1800,  but  was,  ¥rith  Miss 
Burrows,  her  constant  visitor.  At  this  place,  on 
the  evening  of  Christmas  day,  1801,  and  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.Chapone  ex^^ 
pired,  without  a  struggle,  in  the  arms  of  her 
niece. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  even  after  the 
brief  account  which  we  have  given  of  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone,-  that  with  abilities  of  a  superior  kind,  both 
-natoial  and  acquired,  she  was  humble,  benevo- 
lent, and  religious;  that  she  was  warmly  beloved 
by  her  friends,  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  her. 

The  contributions  to  the  Rambler  and  Adoen- 
harefy  which  have  given  her  a  place  in  these  vo* 
lumes,  are  four  billets  in  N^  10  of  the  former 
work,  and  the  story  of  Fidelia  in  Nos.  77 9  78,  and 
79>  of  the  latter.  The  billets  form  one  of  the 
very  few  real  correspondences  with  which  John- 
son was  favoured,  though,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  paper  in  which  they  are  inserted,  he  has, 
with  the  customary  licence  of  periodical  writers, 
boasted  of  the  number  of  his  correspondents,  and 
of  their  increase  from  day  to  day. 

The  history  of  Fidelia  represents,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  pathetic  manner,  the  total  inefficacy 
sf  Deism  as  a  source  of  rectitude  and  coiisola* 
tion,  and  exposes,  through  the  mean  of  a  striking 
example,  the  dreadful  mischiefs  which  are  so 
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often  the  result  of  infidelity.  The  incidenf».o£ 
this  tale  are  contrived  with  much  ingenuity,  aoA 
they  form'  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  ia 
the  Adventurer. 

We  are  indebted  to  MnCoLMAV  for  theVisicm 
in  N®  90  of  the  Adventurer,  which,  thou^  writ* 
ten  at  the  age  of  twenty,  may  rank  with  the  first 
papers  in  this  elegant  work.  It  di8pla3r8  a  coasi* 
derable  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  the 
business  of  the  scene  is  conducted  with  judgment 
and  taste;  the  denouement  b  peculiarly  pleasing 
and  impressive. 

The  '*  Elegy  occasioned  by  shooting  a  Black- 
bird on  Valentine's  day,"  introduced  into  N^  37# 
was  supposed  by  Dt.  H^wkesworth  to  have  issued 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gilbert  West,  author  of  the 
"Observations  on  the  Resurrection;"  but  it  has 
sinte  been  discovered  that  we  owe  these  verses  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Jago,  the 
friebd  and  correspondent  of  Shenstone.  Mr.  Jago 
finished  his  education  at  University  College,  Ox' 
ford,  and  there  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
pn  July  the  pth,  1739^  He  was  Vicar,  for  some 
time,  of  Hahbury  in  Warwickshire,  afterwards  of 
Switterfield  in  the  same  county,  and  lastly  rector 
of  Kimcote,  in  Leicestershire.  Several  poems  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Dodsley's  Collec- 
tion are  of  his  composition.     He  was  also  the 
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alithor  of  ^  Labour  and  Genius,'*  a  poem,  pub« 
Ikhed  leparaldy  in  176S,  and  of  '<  Edge-Hill,''  a 
desGpiptive-  poon  in  blank  yene.  He  died  the 
28th  of  May,  1781,  and  his  poetry  was  soon  aliter 
collected  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume  by 
Mr.  Hilton.  The  ''  Elegy  on  a  Blackbird^''  is  a 
bcantifiil  and  pathetic  efii^ion,  And  the  best  of 
Us  productioip. 


PART    III 


ESSAY  HI. 

SKETCHES  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  OF  THE 
OCCASIONAL  CONlllIBUTOaS  TO  THE  RAM- 
BLER, ADVENTURER,  AND  JDLER. 

XT  has  been  already  related,  that,  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Idler,  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledged 
the  contribution  of  twelve  papers.  Of  the  au« 
thors  of  those  essays  whose  names  have  been  dis« 
closed,  we  are  now,  therefore,  to  give  some  ac- 
count. They  are,  in  number,  three;  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Warton^  Sir  JoahiM  Reynolds^  and  Bennet 
Langtofij  Esq. 

Thomas  Warton,  B.D.  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Warton,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
and  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  was  bom  at 
Basingstoke,  in  the  year  1728.  Until  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  educated  solely  by  his  father,  and 
then,  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1743,  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  admitted  u  commoner,  and 
SQon  after  elected  a  scholar,  of  Trinity  College. 
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The  bias  of  Mr.  Warton's  mind  towards  poetry 
and  elegant  literature  was  early  shewn;  in  his 
ninth  year,  in  a  letter  addr&sed  to  his  sister,  he 
sends  her  a  translation  from  Martial ;  and  it  has 
been  afErmed,*  that  in  1745,  when  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  published  "  Five  Pastoral  Ec- 
logues/' the  scenes  of  which  are  lajd  among  the 
shepherds  of  Germany,  ruined  by  the  var  of 
1744.  The  authenticity  of  this  productioQ  has, 
however,^  been  much  doubted  by  Mr.Mant,  who 
says,  ^'  I  do  not  learn  that  they  ever  had  the 
name  of  Warton  affixed  to  them,  and  can  assert, 
on  the  authority  of  his  sister,  that  he  absolutely 
disclain^ed  then),^  t  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  vein  of  description  runs  through  these  Ec- 
logues of  a  kind  very  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Warton  was  afterward  accustomed  to  indulge: 
the  following  allusion,  for  instance,  to  the  chival- 
ric  combat,  in  Eclogue  the  3d,  and  the  subse- 
quent picture  of  the  convent^  in  Eclogue  thQ  4th, 
are  of  this  cast^ 

The  wood^  whose  shades  the  plaintive  shepherd  sought, 
Was  dark  and  pathless,  and  by  neighbouring  fept 
Long  time  untrod :  for  there  in  ancient  days 
Two  knights  of  bold  emprize,  and  hi^  renown» 
Met  in  ^erce  combat,  to  dispute  the  prise 

f  Anderson's  Poets,  and  Biographical  Dictionioy. 
t  Maof  a  life  of  Warton,  p.  14. 
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Of  beauty  bright,  whose  YaUai^t  arm  should  infin 
A  virgm  fair,  whose  far«emblazoa'd  charms 
With  equal  love  had  smote  their  riYal  breasts. 
The  knight  who  fell  beneath  the  victor's  sword, 
Unhears'd  and  restless,  from  that  fatal  day- 
Wanders  the  hated  shades,  a  spectre  pale ;  • 
Aj^d  each  revolving  night,  are  heard  to  sound. 
Far  from  the  inmost  bow'r  of  the  deep  wood. 
Loud  shrieks,  and  hollow  groans,  and  rattling  chfuns. 

£e 


Dost  thou  remember  at  the  river's  side 

That  solitary  convent,  all  behind 

Hid  by  the  covert  of  a  mantling  wood? 

One  night,  when  all  was  wrapt  in  darkness  deep. 

An  armed  troop,  on  rage  and  rapine  bent, 

ik>ur'd  o'er  thelfields,  and  ravag'd  all  they  met ; 

Nor  did  that  >acriQd  pile  escape  their  arms. 

Whose  walls  the  n^urd'rous  band  to  ruin  swept. 

And  fill'd  its  caverns  deep  with  armed  throngs 

Greedy  of  spoil,  and  snatch'd  their  treasures  old 

From  their  dark  seats:  the  shrieking  sisters  fled, 

Dispers-*d  and  naked,  through  the  fields  and  woods, 

Whfle  sal)le  night  conceal-d  their  wand'ring  steps. 

Part  in  my  moss-grown  cottage  shelter  sought. 

Which  hftpiy  scap'd  their  rage,  in  secret  glade 

Inunersed  deep. — I  Kosp  at  early  morn, 

With  fearful  heart  to  view  the  ruii^'d  dome. 

Where  all  was  desolation ;  all  appeared 

The  seat  of  horrof  and  devpuripg  war. 

The  deep  recesses  and  the  gloomy  nooks. 

The  vaulted  usles,  and  shrines  of  imag'd  saints, 

Th^  caverns  worn  by  holy  luiees  appear'd. 
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And  to  the  sun  were  opM. — In  muAiiig  thought 
I  8^,  as  on  th^  pile  I  bent  my  brow,-^ 
f  This  seat  to  future  ages  will  appear 
like  that  which  stands  fa«it  by  the  piny  rock ; 
.  These  silent  walls  with  ivy  shall  be  hung. 
And  distant  times  shall  view  the  sacred  pi!e» 
Unknowing  how  it  fell,  ifith  pious  awe ! 
The  pilgrim  here  shall  visit,  ai^d  the  swain 
Betuming  from  the  field,  at  twilight  grey, 
l^iall  shun  to  pass  this  way,  subdued  by  fear. 
And  slant  his  course  across  the  adverse  vale ! ' 

£cl.  4, 

The  close  imitation  of  Milton,  too,  in  £clog[ue 
the  2cl,  the  dcscriptioi)  of  the  Hermit's  Cell,  in 
Eclogue  the  5th,  ai)d  varioi^s  other  passages,  of 
considerable  merit  for  the  age  at  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written,  might,  not  with- 
out reason,  lead  to  the  attribution  of  these  pieces 
to  our  author. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  the  first  ac- 
knowledged production  of  Mr.  Warton,  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Melancholy,'^  published  in  174/, 
but  composed  in  1745,  is  in  a  strain  superior  to 
the  Eclogues.  This  beaytifully  romantic  poem, 
though  executed  at  a  period  so  early  in  life,  be- 
trays almost  immediately  the  tract  of  reading, 
and  the  school  of  poetry,  to  which  its  author 
had,  even  then,  sedulously  addicted  himself. 
Every  page  suggests  to  us  the  disciple  of  Spenser 
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and  Milton,  yet  without  servile  imitation;  for, 
though  the  language  and  style  of  imagery  whisper 
whence  they  were  drawn,  many  of  the  pictures 
in  this  poem  are  so  bold  and  highly  coloured,  as 
justly  to  claim  no  small  share  of  originality. 

The  year  succeeding  this  effusion  he  wrote,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Huddesford,  President 
of  his  college,  "  The  Triumph  of  Isis,"  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Mason,  who  had  published  an  Elegy,  un^ 
der  the  title  of  "  Isis,"  reflecting,  rather  harshly, 
on  some  circumstances  which  bad  lately  occurred, 
o)r  a  political  nature,  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The  Triumph  of  Isis  was  printed  in  1749,  and 
received  with  a  burst  of  applause,  as  a  noble  and 
spirited  vindication  of  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  his  Alma  Mater.  It  has,  moreover,  the  merit, 
though  written  upon  a  temporary  subject,  of 
containing  imagery  and  sentiment  which  must 
always  please  and  interest.  That  it  is  superior  to 
the  poem  which  gave  rise  to  it,  has  been,  not 
only  the  opinion  of  the  public,  but  of  Mr.  Mason 
himself,  who,  writing  to  Mr.Warton  in  1777>  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  him  for  a  present  of  his 
^poems,  which  he  had  then  just  published,  but  in 
which,  out  of  delicacy  to  his  former  opponent,  he 
had  omitted  the  Triumph  of  tsis,says  with  much 
candour,  "  I  am,  however,  sorry  to  find  that  the 
^  Triumph  of  Isis''  has  ilot  found  a  place  nea» 
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the  delicate  **  Complaint  of  Cherwell,"  to  which 
it  was  a  proper  companion;  and  I  fear  that  a 
punctilio  of  politeness  to  mc  was  the  occasion  of 
its  exclusion.  Had  I  known  of  your  intention 
of  making  this  collection,  most  certainly  I  should 
have  pleaded  for  the  insertion  of  that  poem,which 
I  assure  you  I  think  greatly  excels  the  Elegy 
which  occasioned  it^  both  in  its  poetical  imagery, 
and  the  correct  flow  of  its  venification.''  * 

The  strong  attachment  of  the  Poet  to  Gothic 
architecture,  though  only  in  his  21st  year,  is  very 
apparent  in  the  Triimiph  of  Isis,  and  has  given 
origin,  in  the  following  striking  apostrophe,  to 
perhi^  the  best  lines  which  it  contains. 

Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ^e  fanes  sabltme» 
Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time ; 
Ye  massy  piles  of  oM  munificence, 
At  once  the  pride  of  [earning  and  defence; 

*  Mant*s  Warton,  p.  18.  That  Mason  thought  much, 
however,  of  th^  impression  which  hb  poem  had  made 
upon  the  members  of  Oxford,  is  very  evident  from  the  an- 
nexed anecdote.  "  Several  years  after  he  had  written  his 
Clegy,  he  was  coming  Into  Oxford  on  horseback;  and  as 
Ite  passed  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  (it  was  then  evening,) 
he  tamed  to  his  friend,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction,  thatt 
u  it  was  getting  dusk,  they  should  enter  the  place  unno« 
tited.  His  friend  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  advantage. 
'What!'  Tejbinecl  ihe  poet,  '  do  not  yoQ  remember  my 

^r»  Maatft  Wanoiit  toL  1,  p.  m. 
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Ye  oloisters  pale,  that  length'ning  to  the  sigbt. 
To  contemplation,  step  bj  step,  invite ; 
Ye  high-arch*d  walks,  where  oft  the  whispers  clew 
Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet's  ear ; 
Ye  tMDples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 
Her  holy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  praise ; 
Lo!  your  lov'd  Isis,  from  the  bord'ring  vale* 
With  ail  a-mother's  fondness  bids  yon  hail! 

This  ardent  love  of  feudal  architecture  and 
manners,  and  which  never  forsook  him  through. 
life,  has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Huntingford,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  a  circumstance 
which  took  place  in  his  earliest  years.  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,''  he  tells  Mr.  Mant,  "  was  accustomed 
to  relate  a  circumstance,  which,  though  in  itself 
apparently  unimportant,  yet,  with  respect  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  was  perhaps  in 
its  effects  of  considerable  consequence.  When 
they  were  both  boys,  their  father  took  them  to 
see  Windsor  Castle.  The  several  objects  presented 
to  their  view  much  engaged  the  attention,  and 
excited  the  admiration,  of  the  father  and  his  son 
Jpseph.  As  they  were  returning,  the  father  with 
some  concern  said  to  Joseph,  ^  Thomas  goes  on, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  he  has  seen.' 
This  remark  was  never  forgotten  by  his  son,  who 
however,  in  mature  years,  made  this  reflection : 
'  I  believe  my  brother  was  more,  struck  with  what 
he  sawy  and  took  more  notice  of  every  object^ 
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than  either  of  us/  And  there  is  good  reason  to 
think,  that  the  p&culiar  fondness  for  Coiile  Image* 
ry. which  our  author  on  many  occasions  strongly 
discovers,  may  he  traced  to  this  incident  of  hit 
early  days.  That  his  imagination  should  after* 
wards  be  turned  to  the  description  of  scenes, 
with  which  in  his  youth  his  fancy  had  been  cap* 
^vatcd,  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive,  if  we  do  but 
vecoUect  how  often  the  mind  takes  its  complexion 
and  bias  thi^ugh  life,  from  a  trivial  circumstance 
happing  before  we  arrive  at  manhood. 

i^  .To  the  same  cause/'  adds  his  Lordship,  **  we 
ftiay  perhaps  refer  that  love  of  Spenser  which  our 
author  every  where  professes*  Ideas  of  Chivtdry 
arc  intimately  connected  with  Castle  Imagery, 
and  ^The  Fairy  Queen'  is  a  mine  inexhaustible 
in  lore  of  that  nature/' 

'   From  this  period  to  the  year  of  his  death  Mr«. 
Warton  continued  occasionally  to  write  and  pub* 
lish  a  variety  of  poetical  pieces.   These  appeared 
either  separately,  or  in   editions  published   by 
himself,  or  in  collections  by  others;  thus,  to  "The 
Student,''  a  periodical  paper  printed  at  Oxford 
itt  1750;    to  "  The  Union,   or  select  Scots  and 
English  Poems,"  1753;  to  the  Oxford  Collections 
of  1751,  1761,  and  1762;   to  the  "  Oxford  Sau- 
sage, or  Select  Poetical  Pieces,   written  by  the 
most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  University  of  Oxford  f 
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i2inOy  17^4;  and  toPearch'sCcdlectiofn;  he  cott^ 
tributed  many  very  valuable  effusions*  Beside  his 
^  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,^  and  his  ^Triumph  of 
Isis/  his  ^'  Newmarket,  a  Satire,^  and  his  **  Verses 
on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s  Painted  Window  at  New 
Ck>llegCy*  were  published  separately,  the  first  of 
flicse  in  1751,  and  the  last  in  1789. 

It  was  not  until  1777  that  our  author  printed 
a  volume  of  Poems;  the  size  was  a  thin  octavo^ 
which  consisted  principally  of  new  Pieces,  most 
of  those  which  he  had  formerly  published  beings 
for  reasons  not  now  known,  omitted.  A  second 
edition  was  called  for  soon  after,  a  third  appeared 
in  17799  and  a  fourth,  much  more  ample  thaa 
the  former,  came  from  the  press  in  1789-  The 
most  complete  edition,  however,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  author,  and  which  was  partly 
printed  off  before  his  death,  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1791*  The  brief  observations,  however, 
which  we  are  about  to  offer  on  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Warton,  will  be  founded  on  the  edition  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  Poetical  Works  as  published  by 
Mr.Mant  in  1802,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  necessarily 
more  perfect  than  any  yet  brought  forward,  as 
including  not  only  all  his  Carmina,  but  his  Ltm^ 
veate  Odes. 

On  the  genius  of  Warton,  as  a  Poet,  an  ade- 
quate value  has  not  yet  been  placed  r  for  in  con^ 
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sequence  of  a  sedulous  imitatioD  of  the  diction  of 
out  elder  bard8yefl|>ecially  of  Spenser  and  Milton^ 
originality  of  conception  has  been  very  unjustly 
denied  him.  To  his  brother  Joseph,  with  whomr 
he  has  been  commonly  ranked,  he  is  greatly  supe- 
xtiXTf  both  in  vigour  and  fertility  of  imaginatioUp 
though,  perhaps^  less  sweet  and  polished  in  flb 
versification. 

,    In  the  rhymed  pentameter,  indeed,  and  in  blank 
verse,  he  is  inferior,  in  point  of  versification,  to 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Milton;  but  in  the  eight-syl- 
lable metre,  to  which  he  was  particularly  partial^ 
he  has  exhibited,  almost  uniformly,  great  harmony 
and  sweetnessk  The  mixture  of  frockaics  of  seven 
syllables^  and  iambics  of  eight,  which  has  been 
objected  to  him  as  a  fault,  in  this  species  of  verse, 
1  am  so  for.. from  considering  as  a  defect,  that, 
as  in  Milton  and  Gray,  I  esteem  it  productive  of 
much  beauty  and  much  interesting  variety. 

Against  the  antique  cast  of  expression  which 
be  has  so  frequently  adopted  in  his  poems,  the 
diaciples  of  Dryden  and  Pope  have  brought  many 
Gtmiplaints.  That  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
pliraseology  of  our  eider  bards  must  be  admitted 
as  a  blemish  will  not  be  denied;  but  when,  as  in 
Warton,  the  theme  is  drawn  from  the  bosom  of 
legendary  lore,  and  abounding  in  pictures  of  An- 
l^o-Mornum  arts  and  mftanerr»  a  judicious  td- 
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mixture  of  old  words  throws  a  richness  and  ideU 
lowness  over  the  composition  that  admirably 
blends  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  which 
no  other  expedient  can  supply. 

The  imagery,  indeed,   throughout  the  greater 

part  of  the  poetry  of  Warton  is  altogether  antt* 

quated ;    it  is  founded  on  the  costume  of  the  chi- 

valric  ages,  and  is  every  where  thickly  strewn 

with  feudal  pictures  and  embellishments.     The 

language  is  accordant,  and  has  given  to  these  glow-^ 

ing  sketches  a  tint  which,  as  removing  all  rawness 

and  glare  of  colouring,  appears  the  work  of  time. 

In  fact,  more  than  any  other  poet  since  the  era  of 

Spenser,  our  author  may  be  termed  The  Bard  6f 

Gothic  Painting,     In  lyric  poetry  he  approaches 

nearer  the  genius  of  Collins  than  of  Gray;  for„ 

like  the  former,   he  was  strongly  addicted  to  the 

mldy  the  wonderful,  and  the  romantic.      In  these 

departments,   after  enumerating  our  three  great 

poets,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,   may  we 

not  add,  as  forming  the  closest  approximation^ 

the  names  of  Collins  and  of  JVartonf   and,  as,  in 

these  days  of  coarse  and  illiberal  criticism,    to 

honour  living  merit  has  become  a  virtue  most 

rare,  I  am  induced  to  finish  the  modern  triumvi- 

itate  with  the  latest  of  our  poets,  with  the  name 

of  Walter  Scott. 

We  shall  now,  according  to  the  arrangement 
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of  the  last  edition,  consider  the  classes  into  which 
the' poems  of  Mr.  VVarton  have  been  divided.     Of 
tbcse  the  first,  entituled  "  Miscellaneous  Pieces,*' 
embraces  ei^t  productions,  including  the  "  Tri- 
umph of  Isis,'*  and  the   "  Pleasures  of  Melan- 
choly.^    Four  of  the  number,   I  regret  to  say, 
are  political  poems,  written  on  the  decease  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  George  the  Se- 
cond ;  on  the  marriage  of  George  the  Third ;  and 
on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     On  such 
subjects  it  is  sufficient  encomium  to  say,   that 
common-place  eulogy  is  avoided,  and  that  lAuch 
poetical  imagery  is  introduced.      Of  the  *'  Mo- 
nody, written   near  Stratford  upon  Avon,"  the 
twelve  concluding  linos  are  peculiarly  finej  but 
the  poem  that,  under  this  head,  now  demands  our 
first  attention,  is  addressed  to  ''  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, on  his  Painted  Window  at  New  College, 
Oxford,"  and  is  completely  characteristic  of  tht 
genius  and  mind  of  the  Poet:    it  opens  with  a 
confession  of  his  attachment  to  Gothic  antiquity, 
and  with  an  admirable  description  of  a  Gothic 
Cathedral,  which  paint  the  propensities  of  the  au- 
thor in  vivid  colours. 

Long  have  I  lov*d  to  catch  the  simple  chime         "Ifif- 
.  Of  minstrel  harps,,- and  spell  the  fabling  rhime^ 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  play. 
That  deck*d  heroic  Albion's  elder  day; 
YOl.   v.  N 
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To  mtrk  the  mould'ring  halls  of  baroiifl  bold. 
And  the  rough  castle  cast  in  giant  mould; 
With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore* 
And  wuse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

But  chief,  enraptured  have  I  lov*d  to  roam, 
A  lingering  votary,  the  vaulted  dome, 
Where  the  tall  shafts,  that  mount  in  massy  pride. 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  from  side  to  ude; 
Where  elfin  sculptors,  with  fantastic  clew. 
O'er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew; 
Where  Superstition  with  capricious  hand 
In  many  a  maze  the  wreatl^  window  plann'd. 
With  hues  romantic  tinged  the  gorgeons  pane^ 
To.  fill  with  holy  light  tlie  wondrous  fiuie; 
To  aid  the  builder's  model,  richly  mdey 
By  no  Vitruvian  symmetry  subdued ; 
To  suit  the  genius  of  the  mystic  pile : 
Whilst  as  around  the  far-retiring  isle. 
And  fretted  shrines,  with  hoary  trophies  hung. 
Her  dark  illumination  wide  she  flung. 
With  new  solemnity  the  nooks  profound. 
The  caves  of  death,  and  the  dim  arches,  frown'd.^ 

This  poem,  as  addressed  to  one  of  the  first  art- 
ists of  his  age,  may  seem  to  court  a  comparison 
with  the  Epistle  of  Dryden  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
and  of  Pope  to  Jervas;  but  as  the  Muse  of  War-  ^ 
ton  was  principally  employed  in  the  delineation 
cif  Gothic  scenery,  or  in  contrasting  it  with  the 
chaste  production  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  are  few 
tiaces  of  parallelism.    In  point  of  poetical  merit 
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it  is  not  inferior  to  the  finished  pieces  of.  his  prer 
decessors. 

Of  the  InscriptionSj  that  written  *'  In  a  Hermi- 
tage at  Ansley  Hall,  in  Warwickshire,^  is  singu- 
larly pleasing  both  in  its  sentiment  and  imagery; 
the  fourth  stanza,  more  especially,  closes  with  a 
picture  exquisitely  glowing  and  beautiful. 

The  Four  Translations  (rail  not  for  much  atten-^ 
(ion;  they  are  elegant,  however,  and  correct; 
the  versification  of  the  passage  from  Job  is  spi- 
rited and  h«xmonious;  the  paraphrase  of  the 
twentieth  Idyllium  of  Theocritus  is  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  style  and  stanza  of  the  first  two 
months  of  Spenser's  Calendar,  and  the  blank  odes 
from  Horace  have  as  much  melody  as  can  usu- 
ally be  exhibited  in  this  department  independent 
of  rhyme. 

It  is  to  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  our  author,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  to  turn  for  a  full  view  of  his 
talents  and  genius.  He  has  left  us  three  and 
twenty  odes,  sixteen  of  which  are  entitled  to 
high  praise.  These  - 1  would  separate  into  six 
classes;  the  Picturesque,  the  Historic^  the  Gothic^ 
CkimUricj  Pathetic^  and  Sublime, 

Under  the  title  of  Picturesque  I  would  arrange 
Ode  2,  The  Hamlet;  Ode  7>  sent  to  a  Friend,  on 
ioB  leaving  a  favourite  Village  in  Hampshire; 
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Ode  10, The  First  of  April;  Ode  11,  On  the  Apt 
proach  of  Summer;  and  Ode  23,  Descriptive  of 
the  Mineral  Springs  of  England. 

I  consider  the  descriptive  poetry  of  Warton, 
as  it  appears  in  these  five  odes,  to  be  of  the  very 
first  order,  and  so  far  original,  as  it  presents  us 
with  new  pictures,  and  new  combinations  of  ideas, 
The  language,  it  is  true,  is  modeHed  upon  that  of 
Milton,  especially  in  his  Ode  on  the  Approach  of 
Summer,  but  the  imagery  is  his  own,  and  fre- 
quently of  a  kind  very  distinct  from  that  which 
characterizes  the  minor  poetry  of  our  great  Epic 
Bard.  The  mind  of  Warton  was,  indeed,  peculi- 
arly alive  to  the  minutis  of  rural  scenery,  and  he 
has  sketched  his  objects  with  such  fidelity  to  na- 
ture, that  they  frequently  might,  with  all  their 
circumstances,  be  transferred  with  full  effect  to 
the  canvas.  Neither  Gray  nor  Collins  can  vie 
with  him  in  this  respect ;  and,  as  Mr.  Mant  has 
justly  observed,  "  neither  Claude  nor  Ruysdalc 
ever  painted  a  more  glowing  or  a  more  distinct 
picture,  than  are  many  of  the  descriptions  of 
Warton."  ♦ 

It  has  been  mentioned,  however,  by  this  inge- 
nious biographer,  as  a  defect  in  the  descriptive 
poetry  of  Warton,  that  it  is  so  little  mingled  with 

♦  Mant's  Warton,  rol.  J,  p.  150. 
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manners,  passions,  or  moral  reflection.  Vet,  of 
the  five  odes  that  we  have  just  alluded  to,  only  two,, 
th^  2d  and  the  23d,  are  purely  descriptive.  The 
Hamlet  is  throughout  moral,  both  in  design  and 
execution;  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  fascinating  dis- 
play of  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  from  inno- 
cence and  industry  in  rural  privacy,  contrasted 
with  the  illusive  gratifications  of  splendor,  wealth, 
and  revelry.  The  Ode  sent  to  a  Friend  has  a  pa» 
thetic  charm  which  will  endear  it  to  every  reader, 
when  he  shall  recollect  that  it  mourns  the  depar- 
ture of  a  beloved  brother,  who  was  then  leaving 
his  favourite  residence  at  Wynslade  for  the  conti- 
nent; and  if  we  appeal  to  the  Ode  on  the  Approach 
of  Summer^  it  will  be  found  interspersed  with  an 
occasional  vein  of  the  most  pleasing  pathos  and 
morality:  what,  for  instance,  can  twitter  prove 
this  than  the  insertion  of  the  following  lines? 

—  When  life's  busier  scene  is  o'er, 

And  age  shall  give  the  tresses  I^oar, 

rd  fly  soft  lui^iirj's  marble  dome, 

And  make  an  humble  thatch  my  home. 

Which  slopmg  hills  around  inclose,  ^ 

Where  many  a  beech  and  brown  oak  growa  j, 

Beneath  whose  dark  and  branching  boVr» 

It's  tides  a  far-fam*d  river  pours  i 

By  Nature's  beauties  taught  to  plea9e«  ; 

Sweet  Tusculaae  of  rural  •ase! 
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Still  grot  of  Peace!  in  lowly  sbed 
Yfho  loves  to  lest  her  gentle  head* 
.  ,         .  For  fioi  the  icenei  of  Axxic  art 

Can  comfort  care,  or  toothe  the  heart: 
Nor  burning  cheek,  nor  wakeful  eye. 
Tor  gold  and  Tyrian  purple  fly. 

Thither,  kind  Heoffn,  in  pity  lent. 
Send  ike  a  little,  and  content ; 
The  faiihfui  friend,  and  cheerful  nighty 
The  tocial  scene  of  dear  delight ; 
The  contcience  pure — 
O  ever  to  sweet  Poesy 
Let  me  live  true  votary  !— 
She,  from  my  tender  youthful  cheeky 
Can  wipe,  with  lenient  finger  meek. 
The  tecret  and  unpititd  tear. 
Which  $till  I  drop  in  darkneu  drear. 

The  23d  Ode,  composed  for  his  Majesty^ 
Birth-Day,  June  4th,  1790,  which  contains  an 
eulo^  on  the  chief  mineral  springs  of  this  coun- 
try, was  the  last  which  our  Laureate  wrote,  and 
is,  perhaps,  in  point  of  language  and  description^ 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  his  former 
productions.  The  scenery  of  Matlock,  Bristol^ 
Bath,  Malvern,  and  Buxton,  is  depicted  in  co- 
lours alike  rich,  clear,  and  appropriate, 

'  In  the  class  which  I  have  termed  Historic  may 
be  placed  throe  Odes,  the  seventeenth,  the  nine- 
teenth, and  the  twcnty^first.  Of  these  the  first, 
written  for  his  Majest/s  Birth-Day,  1786,  com* 
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memoretes  the  Bards  of  Greece  who  paid  their 
homage  ^*  to  the  throne  of  virtuous  kings,*  AkmUt 
Pindar,  and  Thmxribu;  while  the  second,  iat  the 
same  occasion,  1787,  chaunts  the  praises  iA  tha 
great  LaurcatcfPoets  of  England,  Chaucer jSpenKr, 
and  Dryden.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  it  is 
hrought  forward  and  embodied  with  the  noblest 
imagery,  and  with  the  choicest  lyric  expression. 
The  characters  of  our  author's  favourites,  Theo- 
critus and  Spenser,  are  highly  wrought.  The 
third  and  last  of  these  pieces  is  a  spirited  eulo* 
gium  on  Liberty,  and  an  admirable  poetic  record 
of  the  effects  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norman  invasions. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  department,  the  Gothic^ 
we  shall  discover  three  odes,  two  of  which  pos- 
sess very  great  merit.  The  first,  Written  at  Vale* 
Royal  Abbey  in  Cheshire,  is  rendered  xstther  heavy 
and  monotonous  by  an  injudicious  choice  of  the 
elegiac  metre ;  it  contains,  however,  some  striking 
gOthic  imagery,  and,  particularly,  some  very  fine 
lines  on  the  utility  of  monastic  protection  to  lite* 
rature  and  the  arts.  The  second.  Ode  the  18th, 
for  the  New  Year,  1787>  and  the  third.  Ode  the 
20th,  for  the  New  Year,  1788,  abound  in  the 
richest  and  most  characteristic  Gothic  Paintings, 
"  which  give,"  remarks  the  Monthly  Reviewer  of 
the  edition  of  1791,  ^  that  kind  of  mellowness 
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to  these  poems,  that  time  confers  on  medals  and 
productions  of  the  pencil."*  The  first  and  se- 
cond stanza  of  the  Ode  for  1788  present  us  with 
a  finished  picture  of  the  exterior  of  a  Norman 
castle. 

Rude  was  the  pile»  and  massy  proof. 
That  first  nprear'd  its  haughty  ruof 

On  Windsor's  brow  sublime,  in  warlike  state: 
The  Norman  tyrant's  jealous  hand 
The  giant  fabric  proudly  plami'd  :^ 
Unchanged,  through  many  a  hardy  race 
Stood  the  rough  dome,  in  sul'en  grace; 

Still  on  its  angry  front  defiance  frown'd : 

Th(.ugh  monarchs  kept  their  state  withii. 
Still  murnmr'd  with  the  martial  din 
The  gloomy  gateway's  arch  profound; 
And  armed  forms,  in  airy  rows. 
Bent  o'er  the  batt'emcnts  their  bows. 

And  blood-stain'd  banners  crown'd  its  hostile  head ; 
And  oft  its  hoary  ramparts  wore 
The  rugged  scars  of  conflict  sore. 

To  the  kindred  title  of  Chivalric  we  refer  the 
Odes  termed  "  The  Crusade,"  and  "  The  Grave 
of  King  Arthur/'  which,  owing  to  their  dramatic 
form,  possess  an  interest  and  animation  exclu- 
sively their  own.  They  have  also,  if  we  advert 
to  the  invention  discoverable  in  their  structure, 
^  claim  to  a  higher  poetical  assignment  than  any 

♦  Monthly  Renew,  vol.  10,  New  Series,  p.  377, 
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odier  of  our  author's  productions.  The  mannert 
tnd  costume  of  chivalry  an*  likewise  accuratoly 
prcserved;  and  the  imagery,  espi'cially  in  the  Cru- 
sade, IS  of  a  cast  unusually  bold  and  impressive. 
To  the  quotation  which  we  have  just  pi  von, 
descriptive  of  the  exterior  of  a  Norman  castlo,  it 
will  not,  probably,  be  irn^levant  to  add  a  picture 
equally  faithful  of  the  interior,  from  the  .pencil 
of  the  same  master,  and  which  forms  the  opening 
of  the  Grave  of  Arthur." 

Stately  the  feast,  and  high  (he  cheer: 
Girt  with  inaii^  an  armed  peer. 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall. 
Amid  Cilgarran's  castle  hall, 
Sublime  in  formidable  state. 
And  warlike  splendour,  Henry  sate ; 
Prepar'd  to  stain  the  briny  tltiud 
Of  Shannon's  lakes  with  rebel  b.ood« 

lilamining  the  vaulted  roof, 
A  thousand  torches  ftamM  aloof: 
From  massy  cups,  with  golden  g!eam 
Sparkl'd  the  red  metheglin*s  stream :. 
To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival, 
AloBg  the  lofty-window*d  hall. 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung : 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung 
Of  harps,  that  with  reflected  light 
From  the  proud  gallery  glitter*d  bright} 
While  gifted  bfirds,  a  rival  throng, 
^(From.  distant  Mona,  nurse  of  song. 
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From  Teivi,  fring'd  with  umbrage  brown, 
From  lUver's  A^'alc,  and  Cadcr*8  crown. 
From  many  a  shaggy  precipice 
That  shades  lame's  hoarse  abyss, 
And  many  a  sunless  soiitode 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rade,) 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  dose. 
Themes  of  British  g'ory  chose. 

A  single,  but  a  most  exquisitely  moral  and  tesv 
der  ode,  may  be  deservedly  characterised,  among 
the  lyrics  of  Warton,  by  the  appellation  of  Pafkc' 
tic;  it  is  entituled  "  The  Suicide,"  and  is  calcu- 
lated, from  its  noble  sentiments  and  religious  ten- 
dency, to  impart  as  much  comfort  to  the  wretched 
and  care-worn,  as  its  melody  and  imagery  can 
afford  delight  to  the  lovers  of  poetic  fancy.  The 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  stanzas, 
make  the  most  touching  appeal  to  the  heart;  and 
the  close,  while  it  suggests  the  most  important 
truths,  is  at  once  awful  and  majestic. 

The  odes  to  which  we  have  applied  the  epithet 
Sublime,  are  the  l6th  and  22d  of  Mr.  Mant's  edi- 
tion ;  the  first  written  for  the  New  Year,  1786» 
and  the  second  for  the  Birth-Day,  1789.  The 
opening  of  the  Ode  for  1786  is  built  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  the  fourth  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  on 
another  in  the  second  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar^ 
and  their  appropriation  to  Great  Britain  is  one 
of  the  happiest  efforts  in  lyric  poetry.      The  first 
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ind  second  stanza  of  this  magnificent  ode  truly 

merit  the  appellation  which  designates  the  class; 

nor  will  the  commencement  of  the  birth-day  ode 

for  1739/  which  commemorates  the  recovery  of 

onr   beloved   monarch,   prefer  a  less  powerful 

claim  to  similar  eulogium.     It  is,  indeed,  a  most 

striking  proof  of  the  genius  of  Warton,  that,  with 

M  the  formidable  obstacles  to  excellence  which 

must  ever  attend  a  perpetually  recurring  subject; 

he  should  so  completely  have  surmounted  every 

difficulty  as  to  render  his  laureate  odes,  with  on% 

exception,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  sp^imem 

of  lyric  poetry  which  our  language  can  exhibit. 

Having  occupied  so  much  space,  considering 
our  limits,  on  this  branch  of  our  author's  effu- 
sions, it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  tlie  residue  of 
bis  poems  with  somewhat  more  than  common 
brevity. 

The  SonnetSy  which  arc  written  on  the  legiti- 
mate Italian  model,  are  rich  in  imagery,  but  the 
verification  is  rather  harsh  and  heavy.  The  last, 
addressed  to  the  River  Lodon,  is  the  best,  and  is 
rendered  peculiarly  pleasing  from  the  pensive 
tone  which  pervades  it. 

To  the  Humourous  Pieces  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  no  small  share  of  merit.  "  Newmarket, 
4 Satire,"  would  do  honour  to  Pope;  the"  Pro^ 
gress  of  Discontent^'  is  in  the  best  manner  of 
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Swift,  and  the  "  Panegyric  on  Oxford  V 
though  an  imitation  of  Phillips^s  "  Splendid  i 
ling^  is  more  interesting  than  its  prototype,  i 
being  written  on  a  favourite  subject,  isexcci 
con  amore.  Ale  and  tobacco  w^re  the  luxi 
ofWarton; 

My  sober  evenings  let  the  tankard  bless. 
With  toast  embrown'd,  and  fragrant  nutmeg  frauj 
While  the  rich  draughts  with  oft  repeated  whiffs 
Tobacco  mild  improves!  Divine  Repast! 

and,  social  and  goodhumoured  as  he  genei 
Hiras,  to  have  partaken  of  his  heart-rejoicing 
and  to  have  listened  to  his  varied  erudition 
rich  vein  of  hilarity,  as 

in  capacious  chair 
Of  monumental  oak  and  antique  mould 
He  plac'd  hrs  gladsome  limbs — while  round 
Retum*d  rcplenish*d  the  successive  cup^ 
And  the  brisk  fire  conspir'd  to  genial  joy, 

must  have  been  a  treat  of  no  vulgar  kind. 

The  classical  taste  and  acquirements  of 
amiable  bard  are  shewn  to  great  advantage  in 
Poemata  which  have  been  divided  into  "  H( 
metra,''  "  Epigrammata/' and  "  Graeca  atque 
glica  quaedam  Latinc  reddita."  To  these  is  ad< 
Inscriptionum  Romanarum  Mctricarum  Dc 
^*  tus,"  in  which  are  introduced  five  inscription 
Jiiis  own  composition. 
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The  TIcxametCTs  include  thnv  pwrns;  "  Mons 
Catharinac ;"  "  On  the  Rol)uil(lin«r  (,f  Trinity 
College  Chapi'l,"  and  «  On  the  Dijith  of  Tn dcric 
Prince  of  \YaUV'  i"  17^1*  The  first  is  the  most 
grnrrally  ]nton*stinf;;  but  thry  ail  display  an  in- 
timate and  very  corn*ct  acquaintance  with  the 
luguagc  in  which  they  an*  written. 

To  the  lilpigruins  too  much  prai<te  cannot  be 
|ivcn;  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  simplicity 
lod  tenderness,  and  their  style  is  such  as  would 
rrflrct  honour  on  the  pn^cs  of  Catullus  and  hit 
disciple  Flaniinius.  Tliun  tiie  Kpitapii  on  Mrs. 
Serll'  nothing  can  be  more  delicately  and  patheti- 
cally elegant. 

The  Translations  from  the  CihtIc  and  Kn<>lish 
into  Latin  arc  executed,  both  as  to  diction  and 
versification,  with  great  classical  purity;  and  the 
hendecasyllables  in  tht^  Inscriptionum  Delectusp 
beginning 

O  Dulcis  pucr,  O  venu&te  Marce, 

are,  as  Dr.  Warton  has  observed,  worthy  of  the 

fenius  of  Meleager. 

Reverting  to  the  chronological  order  of  events 
in  our  biography,  we  have  to  record,  that  on  the 
first  of  December,  1750,  Mr.  Warton  took  hit 
degreeof  Master  of  Arts;  that  in  1751  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fcllowihip,  aad  in  1754  published  his 
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^  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Quecne  of  Spensb^ 
in  one  volume  octavo.     This  book  led  the  waj  ttik 
that  species  of  commentary  which  attempts  iim 
illustration  of  our  elder  bards  by  the  perusal  anil 
quotation  of  their  contcmporaty  writers.    To  thiv 
plan    of   elucidation   Warton   was    very    eariy 
addicted ;    for  there  is  extant  a  copy  of  FentoiA 
edition   of    Milton's  smaller    Poems  which  be-  i 
lon^d  to  him  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  which  : 
i»  filled  with  MS  notes  of  this  kind.     The  "^  Ob-  ;! 
servations  on  the  Faerie  Quecne  of  Spenser/*  •  ? 
great  portion  of  which  has  been  since  incorpo-  « 
rated  in  Mr.  Todd's  edition,  throw  much  light  on 
the  obscure  and  legendary  resources  of  that  nv 
mantic  poet,  and  on  his  allegory^  versification, 
and  imagery;    the  incidental  disquisitions,  also^ 
on  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  &c.  arc  rich  in  sound  and 
discriminative  criticism.     In  the  second  editioB 
of  these  "  Observations,"  which  our  author  re- 
published  in  1762,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  ex- 
tended to  two  volumes,  he  introduced  a  long  and 
valuable  note  on  a  subject  that  was  particularly 
endeared  to  him,  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  cf 
England;   a  note  the  more  remarkable  as  it  gave 
birth  to  that  spirit  of  enquiry  into  our  Gothic 
Remains  which  has  since  been  so  widely  diffused. 
In  his  attempt^  however,  to  ascertain  the  origin-of 
the  pointed  arch,  he  appears  to  have  failed^  from 
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farence  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher  Wn»n, 
lio  attributed  it  to  the  Saracen*.  It  has  lately 
sen  ihe  object  of  some  antiquaries  to  prove  that 
le  PoiBted  Order  of  Architecture  is  exclusively 
NgfitAy  a  poution  equally  baseless ;  for  that  the 
Dinted  Style  existed  upon  the  continent  long  an* 
nor  to  the  Norman  invasion,  or  to  any  sprci- 
ens  of  such  an  order  now  left  in  this  country, 
demonstrative  from  impartial  research.  *^  The 
irliest  and  most  authentic  model/'  says  Dr. 
tyers,  **  of  a  Gothic  buildings  with  which  we 
te  yet  acquainted,  is  that  which  is  represented 
I  a  coin  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths^ 
ho  made  himself  master  of  a  considerable  por- 
on  of  Italy  in  the  year  490.  It  has  been  hence 
tferred  (and  by  no  means  unreasonably,)  that 
le  palace  of  that  prince  was  constructed  in  the 
ointed  style."*  It  appears  also,  from  the  en* 
wries  of  this  gentleman,  that  the  Church  of  St. 
ophia,  at  Constantinople,  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
uun  TAuxerrois,  the  Cathedral  of  Monte  Reale^ 
ear  Palermo,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims^ 
reeted  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries,  at«  all  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  possess 
nuaerous  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Even  the  Jhrid  Gothic,  which  was  -not  visible 
A  this   kingdom  before   the  fifteenth   century^ 
*  Sajeit's  DiiquiMtioiif,  ^  edhiont  1808,  p.23S« 
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evidently  existed  upon  the  continent  so  early  bb, 
the  thirteenth,  twelfth,  and  even  the  eleventh  ceo- 
turios.  "  The  grand  entrance,"  observes  Dr.' 
Sayers,  "  to  the  Cathedral  of  Strosburgh,  founded 
in  1027»  is  formed  by  some  magnificent  pointed. 
arches;  its  top  and  sides  are  also  decorated  by 
a  great  number  of  pointed  niches  and  pinnacles 
most  richly  ornamented.  Statues  are  placed 
upon  it  in  great  profusicm."* 

Nothing  would  better  contribute  toward  estab- 
lishing the  origin,  and  age,  of  the  different  styles 
of  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
in  England,  than  a  comparative  view  of  the  statQ 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Normandy  and  this 
island,  before,  at,  and  aftiT  the  conquest.  To 
form  criteria,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
dates  of  Saxon,  of  Norman  and  Anglo-Norman 
buildings,  had  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Alason,  and  Gray;  and  they  planned,  but  never 
executed,  a  series  of  drawings  which  should  as* 
certain  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  era  of  the 
erection  of  the  whole,  or  parts,  of  every  gothic 
structure.  It  was,  likewise,  the  full  intention  of 
Warton  to  publish  a  History  of  Gothic!  Architec- 
ture in  England,  for  which  purpose  he  made 
several  summer  tours  through  various  districts  of 
the  kingdom;  and   in   the  second   Dissertation 

*  Sa^ers'tf  DiiK][ui8itionf|  p.  5S35* 
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^  prefixed  to  bis  **  History  of  English  Poetry,''  after 

lenkarking  in  tbe  text,  that  the  Normans  had 

brougfat  with  them  the  arts,  and  had  built  castles 

and  churches  on  a  more  extensive   and  stately 

plan,  he  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  "  this  point 

will  be  further  illustrated  in  a  work  now  pn'par- 

ing  for  the  press,  entitled,  Observations  Critical 

md  HUtorical,  on  Castles^  Churches,  Monasteries^ 

mid  other  Monuments  of  Antiquity  in  Various  Parts 

ffEmgiami.    To  which  will  be  prefixed y  the  History 

9f  Arckiiecture  m  England.      How  mucli  is  it  to 

be  legrettedy  that  this  production,  which,  Mr. 

Price  of  the  Bodleian  Library  says,  was  writtc*n 

oat  fiurly  for  the  press,  and  with  din'ctions  to 

the  printer,  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  that 

only  the  prima  stinmna  of  the  work,  in  a  crude 

state,  were  found  among  his  pap(>rs ! 

Some  considerable  progress,  however,  toward 
establishing  the  criteria  we  have  alluded  to,  has 
been  lately  made  in  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
paper  by  Dr.Sayers,  entitled  Hints  on  English 
ArcUiecture;  in  which  the  author  says, ''  I  have 
endeavoured  to  sketch  out  from  the  writings  of 
others,  and  from  the  observations  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  myself,  a  general  view  of  those 
classes  into  which  the  structures,  or  remains  of 
structures,  in  this  island,  may  be  conveniently 
^stributed;    and  under  each  of  these  divisions  I 

VOL,  T.  O 
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have  noticed,  where  necessary,  the  kinds  of  build* 
ing^,  &c.  which  may  be  properly  included  in  it, 
and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities 
by  which  the  structures  of  that  class,'  or  age,  are 
commonly  distinguished.*^  This  Essay,  and  the 
series  of  •engravings  by  Mr.  Britton,  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  our  architectual 
antiquities. 

To   the  occupation  of  his  time,  by   taking  , 
pupils  in  College,  we  are  to  attribute,  about  this 
period,  the  loss  of  two  works  by  our  critiCf  of 
considerable  importance ;   namely,  an  additional 
volume  of  Observations  on  th^  best  of  Spenwr's 
works,  and  a  translation  of  Apollonius  Rhodius ; 
of  which,  the  former  was  actually  commenced. 
He  was,    likewise,  solicited,  at  the  beginning 
of  1754,  by  Colman  and  Thornton  to  assist  them 
in  the  composition  of  the  Connoisseur.     ''  He  de* 
clined,^  says  Dr.  Huntingford  in  a  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Mant,  "  being  a  principal  conductor; 
but  he  occasionally  favoured  their  work,  as  he 
did  the  Adventurer  and  the  Worid,  with  gratu- 
itous assistance/'t      The  papers,  however,  which 
he  contributed  to  these  works,  if  th^?e  be  no 
mistake  in  the  supposition  of  his  having  aJSord^ 
any  assistance,  are  wholly  unknown. 

*  Dbqiusitions,  p.  168, 169. 
t  Maaf  i  life  of  Warton,  p.  41. 
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It  was  at  this  era  of  his  life  alio  that  he 
printed,  though  auonymously  and  without  any 
date,  two  small  duodecimos  which  evince  his 
taste  both  for  antiquarian  lore,  and  genuine 
humour,  a  combination  not  frequently  to  be  de- 
tected. The  first  i&  entitled  '^  A  Description  of 
the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester, 
hc^ .  and  the  second,  "  A  Companion  to  the 
Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion ;  being  a 
complete  supplement  to  all  the  accounts  of  Ox- 
Ifood  hitherto  published;"  a  jeutPesprit  in  which 
the  burlesque  is  admirably  supported,  and  the 
latire  of  the  most  playful  and  good-humoured 
kind. 

In  the  year  1757»  Mr.  Warton  was  elected 

Professor  of  Poetry,  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

for  the  customary  term  of  ten  years;   an  office, 

(he  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 

credit  to  himself,  and  great  utility  to  his  pupils. 

The  lectures  which  he  delivered  from  the  chair, 

if  we  may  judge  of  them  from  the  only  one  that 

has  been  published,  and  which  is  prefixed  to  his 

edition  of  Theocritus,  under  the  title  "  De  Poesi 

Bvcolica  Grsscorum  Dissertatio,"  would  be  highly 

acceptable  to  the  public.     He  contributed  this 

year  some  notes  to  his  friend  Johnson's  edition  of 

Bhftkspeare;   and  in  1756  and  1759  three  essays 
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to  the  Idler.  In  1758  also  he  printed,  but  with* 
out  his  name,  his  Latin  ^*  Delectus,^'  and  b^ftn 
his  edition  of  Theocritus^ 

He  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  biographer 
in  the  yeat  176O,  by  the  contribution  of  the  lilt 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  the  Biographia  Britannica^ 
an  attempt  which  was  followed  in  176^1  by  the 
life  and  literary  remains  of  Dr.Bathurst.  To 
these  efforts  he  was  induced  by  the  love  whiph 
he  bore  his  college ;  the  former -of  these  personage 
being  its  founder,  and  the  latter  its  principal 
benefactor.  It  was  impossible,  perhaps,  to  throw 
much  interest  round  the  biography  of  characters 
not  much  celebrated  either  for  active  or  literary 
exertion ;  but  what  was  to  be  effected  he  has  ob- 
tained, by  amusing  anecdote  and  collateral  dis- 
quisition. 

As  a  kind  of  companion  to  his  ^'  Inscriptionum 
Romanarum  Metricarum  Delectus,'^  be  published 
in  1766  an  edition  of  Cephalas's  Anthology,  with 
an  elegant  Latin  Preface;  towards  the  conclusioa 
of  which  he  mentions  his  being  ardently  em- 
ployed on  his  intended  edition  pf  Theocritus; 
froxime  sequeter^  cui  nunc  omnes  operas  et  vires 
intendo,  Tlteocritus. 

On  the  seventh  of  December  1 767  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  in  1770  appeared  in  two 
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qilendid  volumes,  4to,  his  long-promised  edition 
of  Theocritus.  To  this  unrivalled  pastoral  poet 
Mr.Warton  was  peculiarly  attached;  and,  as  it 
Vtts  hif  wish,  on  accepting  the  office'  of  Poetry- 
Professor,  to  present  the  University  with  an  cdi- 
lioti'of  a  Greek  classic,  he  naturally  fixed  upon 
his  filvourite;  a  choice  to  which  he  was  still  fur- 
tter  stimulated,  hy  the  bequest  to  the  Bodleian 
library,  at  that  time,  of  mcmy  valuable  manu- 
scripts relative  to  his  author.  This  edition,  itt 
which  he  was  assisted  by  several  of  his  learned 
ectatemporaries,  has  been,  'm  geqeral,  highly  es- 
timated. 

In  Vffl  our  author  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  ;  and  in  the  October  of 
the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  George  Henry 
Earl  of  Lichfield  to  the  living  of  Kiddington,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  had  now  commenced  his  .great 
.  work  upon  English  Poetry;  and  in  the  year  1774 
appeared  the  first  volume,  in  quarto,  under  the 
following  title :  "  The  History  of  English  Poetry, 
from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century;  to  which  are 
{n«fixed  two  Dissertations:  1.  On  the  Origin  of 
Romantic  Fictioh  in  Europe;  2.  On  the  Intro- 
duction of  Leaniing  into  England.^'  This  labo- 
nous  undertaking  he  continued  by  the  publica- 
^  of  a  second  volume  in  1778»  and  by  a  third 
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in  1781 ;   to  which  last  he  prefiKed  a  **  I>isserili*» 
tion  on  the  Gesta  Romanonim.'^ 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Historian  to 
have  completed  his  plan  in  the  compass  of  thrM 
volumes,  4to;  but  his  materials  growing  upoit 
him  as  he  proceeded,  the  close  of  the  third 
volume  brought  the  n-ador  no  further  than  to  die 
commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  i^ 
employed  in  sketching  a  general  view  and  cha- 
racter of  the  poetry  of  her  age.  In  1785,  how- 
ever,  the  literary  world  was  high  in  hope  that 
the  author  would  soon  put  a  finishing  hand  io 
his  interesting  labours;  for  in  the  edition  of 
Milton's  Juvenilia  which  he  that  year  presented 
to  the  public,  he  issued  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  "  speedily  will  be  published  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry.^ 
Five  years,  however,  elapsed  between  this  period 
and  his  death,  and  yet  the  public  expectation  rcr 
mained  unfulfilled.  Perhaps  no  defalcation  in 
literary  promise  has  ever  been  more  regretted 
than  this  failure  of  Warton.  At  least  to  the 
lovers  of  English  poetry  it  was  an  almost  irrepara- 
ble loss;  for  where  could  they  hope  again  to  find 
such  indefatigable  research,  accompanied  with 
an  equal  share  of  similar  fancy,  taste,  and  ele« 
gance. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  fourth  volume  M 
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been  begun,  and  that  eleven  sheets  of  it  had  been 
actually  printed;  but  of  the  manuscript  part, 
which  report  had  affirmed  to  have  been  consider- 
able,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  either  the  non- 
existence or  the  entire  loss.  The  printed  portion, 
which,  most  probably,  will  be  adopted,  as  fiu*  as 
it  goes,  by  some  future  continuator,*  is  occupied 
by  the  consideration  of  the  satirical  poets  of  the 
Elizabethan  era ;  and  from  the  opening  of  the 
fragment,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Mant  in  his 
Memoirs,  we  find  it  to  have  been  the  design  of 
the  author  to  have  arranged  the  poetry  of  this 
period  under  five  classes.  Satire^  Saimeif  Pastoral 
ud  Misctlkmeoua ;  Spemer  etanding  aloncy  with- 
cut  a  class  and  without  a  rrocU, 

The  idea  of  writing  a  History  of  English  Poe- 
try seems  to  have  originated  with  Pope,  who, 
attached  to  painting,  and  accustomed  to  the  clas* 
sification  of  its  professors  under  their  respective 
schools,  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  Poetry  a 
nmilar  arrangement.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents, if  we  may  depend  upon  the  authority  of 
Ruffhead,  the  scheme  which  he  had,  drawn 
out. 

*  I  am  happy  to  leanif  from  the  literary  intBlligence  of 
the  day,  that  Mr.  Park  is  engaged  (to  fill  «p  the  hitrttu  be- 
tween the  close  of  Warton'a  third  lolume  and  the  era  of 
^ope.    Much  aay  be  expected  ftom  such  a  choice  I 
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MRA  1. 

Rymer,  id  part,  page  65,  66, 
Petrarch  78.  CataL  of  Pro 
(Poets.) 

^Chaucer's  Visions,  Romaunt 

1     Rose, 

J  PiercePlowmaiiiTales  from  B 

\  Oower. 

/-Lydgate, 


School  of  Chaucer.  J  J'  ^*^^1*^^' 

1  Walt,  de  MapeSf 

(.Shelton. 


/"E,  of  Suny, 

\  Sir  Thomas  Wy'at, 

<  Sir  PhUip  Sydney, 


School  of  Dante. 


School  of  Petrarch.'  ^  sir  Philip  Sydney, 

O.  Gascoyn,  Translator  of  A 
Com. 
/'Mirror  of  Magistrates, 
1  Lord  Buckhurst's  Induction, 
J  Original  of  good  Tragedy, 
V.  Seneca  (his  model.) 

MRA  2. 

Spenser,  Col.  Clout,  from  the 
of  Ariosto  and  Petrarch, 
ted  from  Tasso. 

!W*  Browne's  Pastorals, 
Phinf:as  Fletcher's  Purple 
Alabaster, 
Piscatory  Ec. 
S.  Daniel, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Miltoa*s  JaTeniliaiHeath.  Hal 
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r-  Goldlngy 
ftmUtonftom  Ita. }  £dm.  Fairfax* 

C  Harrington. 


Cowley,  Davenantt 

)  Michael  Drayt»n> 
Sir  lliomas  Overboiy, 
Randolph, 
Sir  John  Davis, 
4360001 01  x/onne.     ^     Sir  John  Beaumont, 

Cartwright, 
Cley^land,     , 
Crasfaaw, 
Bishop  Corbetf 
Lord  Falkland* 


>  in  matter 


'Carew, 

T.  Gary,         .  _     , 

r.  c     .  ''  f  Modela 

G.Sandys,  -^  S.      to 
in  his  Far.  f  in  vcrsifi-  f 

of  Job,  (  cation  ^  ^aUer. 

Fairfax,  } 


i  Sir  John  Mennis,  1 
1  Thomas  Baynal.    \ 


f  Sir  John  Mennis, ")   Originals  of 

Hadibras* 


With  this  scheme  Gray  was  so  much  pleased, 
that,  under  the  promise  of  assistance  from  his 
ifrtend  Mason,  he  began  seriously  to  meditate  a 
History  of  English  Poetry ;  and  so  far  advanced, 
indeed,  as  to  have  made  many  elaborate  disquisi* 
tions  for  the  purpose,  into  the  origin  of  rhyme 
lAd  metre,  and  to  have  executed  also,  for  the  same 
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end,  his  admirable  imitationB  of  Noneandj 
poetry.    Deterred,  however,  from  the 
of  the  design,  by  the  labour  and  research 
ing  it,  and  learning,  likewise,  that  Mr. 
had  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  he  kindly 
nicatcd,  at  the  request  of  our  author, 
provements  which  he  had  made  on  the 
/  Pope.    His  letter  to  Warton,  a  litc*raiy 
of  much  value,  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
man's  Magazine  for  17Sd. 
«  Sir, 
*^  Our  friend,  Dr.  Hurd,  having  long 
sired   me   in  your  name   to  communis 
fragments,  or  sketches,  of  a  design,  I  on( 
give  a  History  of  English  Poetry,  you 
think  me  rude  or  negligent,  when  you 
hesitating  for  so  many  monthsp  before  I 
with  your  request.     And  yet,  believe  me, 
your  fiiends  have  been  better  pleased  thi 
find  this  subject,  surely  neither  *unent 
nor  unuseful,  had  fallen  into  hands  so  lik< 
it  justice;  few  have  felt  a  higher  esteem 
talents,  your  taste  and  industry.     In 
only  cause  of  my  delay  has  been  a  sort 
dence,  that  would  not  let  me  send  you 
so  short,  so  slight,  and  so  imperfect,  as 
materials  I  had  begun  to  collect,  or  the  o\ 
tions  I  had  made  on  them.     A  sketch  of  1 


sion  or  arrangement  of  the  tubjoct,  however^  I 
yenture  to  transcribe;  and  would  wish  to  know« 
whether  it  corresponds  in  any  thing  with  your 
own  plan.  For  I  am  told  your  first  volume  is  in 
the  press. 

"  INTRODUCTION. 

**  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Oalic,  or  Celtic,  natiotif 
as  fkr  back  as  it  can  be  traced.— On  that  €>f  th6 
Goths,  its  introduction  into  these  islands  by  th# 
Saxons  and  Danes,  and  its  duration. — On  the 
Origin  of  Rhyme  among  the  Franks,  the  Saxons, 
and  Provenj^aux.  Some  account  of  the  Latin 
rhyming  Poetry,  from  its  early  origin  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

«  PART  I. 

**  On  the  school  of  Provence,  which  rose  about 
the  year  1100,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
French  and   Italians.     Their  heroic   poetry,  or 
Romances  in  verse.  Allegories,  Fabliaux,  Syrvi- 
entes.  Comedies,  Farces,  Can2oni,  Sonnets,  Ba- 
lades.  Madrigals,  Sestincs,  &c.  of  their  imitators 
the  French ;  and  of  the  first  Italian  school,  com- 
monly called  the  Sicilian,  about  the  year  1200, 
;      brought  to  perfection  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
'      cace,  and  others. — State  of  Poetry  in  England 
from  the  Conquest,  1066^  or  rather  from  Hettry 
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the  Second's  time,  1154^  to  the  reigii  of  £dw»td 
the  Third,  1327.  ^ 

"  PART  IL 

"  On  Chaucer,  who  first  introduced  the 
manner  of  the  Provenpaux,  improved  by  the 
Italians,  into  our  country;  his  character  and 
merits  at  large :  the  different  kinds  in  which  he  ex^ 
celled.  Gower,  Occlevc,  Lydgate,  Hawes,  Gawen 
Douglas,  Lyndesay,  Bellenden,  Dunbar,  &c* 

«  PART  III. 

**  Second  Italian  schoolj  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c. 
an  improvement  on  the  first,  occasioned  by  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Lyric  Poetry  of  this  and  the  former  age,  in- 
troduced from  Italy  by  Lord  Surrey,  Sir  T. 
Wyat,  Bryan,  Lord  Vaulx,  &c.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

«  PART  IV, 

**  Spenser,  his  character :  subject  of  his  poem, 
allegoric  and  romantic,  of  Provenjal  invention ; 
but  his  manner  of  tracing  it  borrowed  from  the 
second  Italian  school. — Drayton,  Fairfax,  Phi- 
neas  Fletcher,  Golding,  Phaer,  &c.  This  school 
ends  in  Milton.— A  third  Italian  school,  full  of 
tonceit,  begun  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  coi|U« 
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imed  under  James  and  Charles  the  First,  by 
Donne,  Crashaw^,  Cleveland,  carried  to  its  height 
by  Cowley,  and  ending  perhaps  in  Sprat. 

"PART  V. 
**  School  of  France,  introduced  after  the  Resto- 
ration— Waller,  Dryden,  Addison,  Prior,  and 
Pope, — which  has  continued  to  our  own  times. 
•  "  You  will  observe  that  my  idea  was  in  some 
tneftstire  taken  from  a  scribbled  paper  of  Pope, 
of  which  I  believe  you  have  a  copy.  You  will 
also  see  I  had  excluded  Dramatic  Poetry  entirely  i 
which  if  you  have  taken  in,  it  will  at  least  double 
the  bulk  and  labour  of  your  book.  I  am,  Sir, 
with  great  esteem, 

"Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
Pembroke  Hall,  Apr.  15th,  1770.       «  Thomas  Gray.* 

Another  attempt  has  been  very  lately  made  to 

illustrate  the  annals  of  our  poetry  by  a  division 

into  schools ;   it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sayers, 

who   constitutes   eight   eras;    thus,  the   Anglo* 

Saxon  school,  commencing  with  the  poet  Csedmon; 

^^he  Pure  Norman  school,  commencing  with  the 

reign  of  Henry  the  First;    the  Anglo-Norman 

school,    commencing   with  the   poet    Lazxmon; 

t}ie  English  school,  commencing  with  Chaucer; 

the  Italian  school,  commencing  with  Spenser;  the 

trench  school,  commencing  with  Dryden ;  the  Greek 
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Mchaol^  commencing  with  Collins  ai^d  Oray;    and 
the  Oem^an  school  of  the  present  period.* 

WartODy  however,  uninfluenced  by  the  example 
of  Pope  and  Gray,  determined,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, to  adopt  the  chronological  plan,  and, 
tn  so  doing,  he  has  probably  consulted  both  the 
entertainment  and  information  of  his  rcad(^.  At 
least,  the  arguments  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward in  vindication  of  his  choice,  appear  to  con- 
vey the  strongest  conviction.  *^  To  confess  the 
real  truth,''  says  he,  "  upon  exam^iation  and 
experiment,  I  soon  discovered  their  mode  (Pope'^ 
and  Gra/s)  of  treating  my  subject,  plausible  as 
it  is,  and  brilliant  in  theory,  to  be  attended  with 
difficulties  and  inconveniencies,  and  productive  of 
embarrassment  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer. 
Like  other  ingenious  systems,  it  sacrifices  much 
useful  intelligence  to  the  obser\'ancc  of  arrange- 
ment; and  in  the  place  of  that  satisfaction,  which 
results  from  a  clearness  and  a  fullness  of  informa- 
tion, seemed  only  to  substitute  the  merit  of  dispo- 
sition, and  the  praise  of  contrivance.  The  con- 
straint, imposed  by  a  mechanical  attention  to  thi^ 
distribution,  appeared  to  me  to  destroy  that  free 
exertion  of  research,  with  which  such  a  history 
ought  to  be  executed,  and  not  easily  reconcilcabie 

*  PisquisitioBt,  p.  149,  &c. 


vhh  that  coioplicattony  variety,  and  extent  of 
materials,  which  it  ought  to  comprehend. 

^  The  method  I  haye  pursued,  on  one  account 
at  lenit,  seems  preferable  to  all  others.  My  pep* 
focvance,  in  its  present  form,  exhibits  without 
tiansposition  the  gradual  improvements  of  our 
poetry,  at  the  same  time  that  it  uniformly  repre- 
M&ts  the  progression  of  our  language.'^ 

To  expect,  in  a  work  so  multifarious  and  so 
foil  of  research  as  is  the  History  of  English  Poe- 
try, that  no  errors  should  be  discoverable,  would 
ke  to  require  more  than  human  ability  can  effect. 
The  mistakes  which  were,  and  are  still  capable 
of  being,  detected  in  this  laborious  production* 
wiU,  by  every  candid  mind,  be  referred  to  its  true 
cause,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  intellect, 
however  acute.  With  all  its  fisiults,  indeed,  I  he- 
sitate not  to  declare  it,  the  most  curious,  valuable, 
and  interesting  Literary  History  which  this  coun- 
try possesses.  With  the  diligence,  judgment,  and 
sagacity  of  the  antiquary,  the  critic,  and  the  his- 
torian, are  very  frequently  mingled  the  fire  and 
fancy  of  the  poet;  and  through  the  whole  are 
every  where  profusely  scattered  the  most  indu- 
bitable traces  of  genuine  taste  and  genius. 

For  the  illustration  of  ancient  manners  and 

*  Hit toty  of  Engliib  Foetryi  vol.  1 .  Sd  editton— -Pralime^p.  41k 
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customs,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
History  of  English  Poetry,  Mr.  Warton  was,  in 
no  trifling  degree,  indebted  to  his  frequent  lesi* 
dencc  at  Winchester.    Here,  during  his  long  Va^ 
cations,  he  spent  his  time  with  his  brother,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  History,  acquiring  much  information,  with 
regard  to  antique  usages  and  institutions,  from 
the  records  preserved  in  the  College^  Church,  and 
City  of  Winchester.    It  was  in  the  shades  of 
Winton  also  that  he  completed  three  works  for 
the  press  which  still  remain  in  manuscript.    Th* 
first,  a  History  of  St.  Elizabeth's  College,  which 
formerly  stood  in  a  meadow  near  Winchester ;  the 
second,  relates  Dr.  Sturgcs,  "  an  elaborate  and 
very  curious  work  on  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  the 
Cathedral,  quite  prepared  for  the  press ;  which  I 
have  seen  by  favour  of  my  friend  Dr.  Warton  ;* 
and  the  third  is  thus  mentioned  in  two  letters  of 
our  author  to  Mr.  Price. 

"  Winton,  Sept.  22,  1778. 
"  I  have  borrowed  from  the  muniment  house 
of  this  college  a  most  curious  roll  of  W.  Wyke- 
ham's  house-keeping  expences  for  the  year  1394. 
It  is  100  feet  long  and  12  broad,  and  really  the 
most  venerable  and  valuable  record  I  have  ever 
seen  of  this  kind.  I  am  making  an  abstract  of  it, 
which  I  believe  I  shall  publish,'^ 
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Winton,  Sept.  18,  1784. 
*  ^  I  will  bring  with  me  Wykeham's  Rotubu 
B^ipcttf  which  you  will  like  to  see,  and  where 
tome  of  the  abbreviations  are  too  tough  for  me. 
I  am  ready  for  publicatipn,  when  they  are  got 
over.  But  else  I  shall  leave  them  as  I  find  them.- 
It  will  be  more  than  a  merely  curious  work.^ 

In  the  year  1782,  an  additional  piece  of  pre- 
ferment, the  donative  of  Hill  Farrance,  in  Somer* 
tetshire,  was  given  to  Mr.  Warton  by  his  College ; 
and  he  was,  likewise,  this  year  elected  a  member 
if  the  Literary  Club,  with  many  of  the  individuals 
of  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  His  pen 
ufas  also  at  this  period  actively  employed;  in 
May,  1782,  he  published  his  Verses  on  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold&^s  Painted  Window ;  shortly  afterwards, 
^  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley  ;''  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  a  "  History  of  Kidding- 
ton,^  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  parochial 
History  of  Oxfordshire. 

Further  honours  awaited  him  in  1785; -the 
Camden  Professorship  of  History  in  the  Univei^ 
iity  of  Oxford,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Scott, 
and  the  Poet  Laureateship,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Whitehead,  were,  during  this  period, 
conferred  upon  him, 

*  ManVt  McnMiTs,  p.76»  77. 

Vol.  v.  p 
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Never  had  the  officeof  Poet-Laureate,  since  the 
death  of  Dry  den,  been  filled  with  equal  ability. 
With  the  exception  of  his  first  official  ode,  hit 
annual  tributes  are  such  as  will  survive  as  long 
as  any  lyric  compositions  in  the  language;  in 
expression,  imagery,  and  poetic  fervour,  they  are 
not  inferior  to  any  thing  that  he  has  voluntarily, 
written ;  and  they  have  the  rare  merit  of  celebrat- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  sovereign  without  compli- 
ment or  hyperbole,  with  the  noble  independent 
spirit,  indeed,  of  the  true  patriot  and  poet. 

He  was  destined,  however,  like  his  prcdecesson 
of  the  laurel,  to  endure  the  shafts  of  ridicule  and 
satire;  for,  soon  after  the  production  of  his  fint 
Birth-day  ode,  appeared  a  publication  under  the 
title  of  "  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Laur^te- 
ship ;"  in  which  the  editor,  after  assigning  a  fic- 
titious ode  to  each  of  the  supposed  candidate 
has  allotted  to  the  Laureate  his  own  compositioi 
as,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently  ludicrous  for  tl 
nature   of  the  work.     It  must,   in  justice, 
allowed,  that  the  "  Probationary  Odes"  posses; 
large   fund   of  wit  and  humour,  and,   thov 
abounding   in   personal   raillery,  are  but  li 
tinged    with    malignity.      Mr.Warton  him: 
with  the  good  humour  incident  to  his  chara< 
entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke.  " 
Laureates  of  our  country/'  remarks  Dr.  Wa 
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*  have  ever  been,  as  Falstaff  says,  ^  the  occasion 
of  wit  in  other  men ;'  but  never  of  more  wit  than 
was  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who, 
of  all  men,  felt  the  least,  and  least  deserved  to 
{bely  the  force  of  the  Probationary  Odi^,  written 
on  his  appointment  to  his  office,  and  who  always 
heartily  joiiied  in  the  laugh,  and  applauded  the 
exquisite  wit  and  humour  that  appeared  in  many 
of  those  original  Satires.  But  I  beg  to  add,  that 
not  one  of  those  ingenious  Laughers  could  have 
produced  such  pieces  of  true  poetry  as  the 
Crusade,  the  Grave  of  King  Arthur,  the  Suicide, 
and  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer,  by  this 
very  Laureate."* 

The  product  of  the  Professorship  of  History 
was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  merely  an  '*  Inaugural 
Lecture;*^  this,  which  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Man t,  exhibits  so  much  masterly  criticism, 
in  a  style  of  great  elegance,  on  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  historians,  as  to  excite  consi- 
derable regret  that  he  did  not  ptosecute  the 

GQttlSe. 

In  the  year  17S5,  and  just  previous  to  these 
promotions,  he  produced  his  edition  of  ^*  Milton's 
Juvenile  Poems,"  the  last  work  of  any  bulk 
>vhich  he  lived  to  publish. 

The  great  excellence  of  this  edition  depends 

*  Wwton*k  pDpe^  vol.6.  p.3S8» 
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upon  the  new  line  of  Qommentary  which  it  dis- 
plays. To  consult  coeval  books,  to  refer  the 
imagery  of  Milton  to  its  frequent  source,  tradi- 
tionary superstition  and  romantic  fable,  to  explain 
his  allusions,  illustrate  his  beauties,  point  out  his 
imitations,  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction,  and 
ascertain  his  favourite  words  and  phraseoli^, 
were  the  objects  that  he  had  in  view.  The  Com^ 
mentators  who  have  preceded  him,  little  versed 
in  old  English  literature,  were  content  to  trade 
their  poet  in  the  fields  of  classic  lore,  or  in  the 
steps  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  not  aware  that 
he  was  equally  conversant  with  numerous  other 
fliiglish  poets,  contemporaries  ox  predecessors, 
which  have  now  become  scarce,  but  which  are 
copiously  and  appositely  referred  to  by  Warton, 
who  observes,  that,  "  comparatively,  the  clasisical 
annotator  has  here  but  little  to  do.  Doctor 
Newton,  an  excellent  scholar,  was  unacquainted 
with  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  library. — Mil- 
ton, at  least  in  these  poems,  may  be  reckoned  an 
old  English  poet;  and  therefore  here  requires 
that  illustration,  without  which  no  old  English 
poet  can  be  well  illustrated.''* 

Another  novel  vein  of  information  of  the  most 
interesting  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  commen- 
tary of  our  author  on  the  Poemata  Latina  o^ 
*  Preface  to  bb  Miltoiii  p,  f  4« 
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Milton. .    **  These  pieces,^  he  remarks,  **  contain 
several  curious  circumstances  of  Milton's  early 
life,   situations,    friendships,    and    connections; 
which  are  often  so  transiently  or  implicitly  no* 
ticed,  as  to  need  examination  and  enlargement. 
It  also  seemed   useful  to   shew,  which  of  the  ^ 
ancient  Roman  poets  were  here  Milton's  models, 
and  how  far  and  in  what  instances  they  have 
been  copied.     Here  a  new  source  of  criticism  on 
Milton,  and  which  displays  him  in  a  new  light 
and  character,  was  opened."  * 
. .  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Warton,  had  he 
been  blessed  with  longer  life,  to  have  continued 
his  labours  on.our  great  poet,  by  commenting  on 
the  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes^f 
and  the  materials  for  this  second  volume  were, 
I  understand,  collected  and  arranged.      He  had 
prepared,   however,     a  second   edition   of     the 
Jwoenilia  for  the  press,  with  many  alterations  and 
large  additions,  and  which  was  published    the 
year  following  his  death,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  his  brother. 
The  health  of  Mr.  Warton  had  been  uncom- 

*  Preface,  p.  24. 
t  The  oote«  of  Mr. Warton  for  his  second  volame,  which, 
on  the  applicatioa  of  Mr.  Donster  to  Dr.  Warton  in  1795, 
were  unfortunately  mislaid,  are,  it  has  been  said,  recovered, 
uid'ln  the  bands  of  Mr.  Todd,  who  intends  avtuUng  him- 
self of  tbem  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Milton. 
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monly  good  until  his  sixty-second  year,  "when  lie 
was  seized  with  the  gout;  from  which,  thou^  h» 
partially  recovered  after  a  journey  to  Bath,  the 
shock  to  his  constitution  proved  irreparable.  Be« 
tween  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  ni^t, 
May  the.  20th,  1790,  he  was  seized  with  a  para* 
lytic  stroke,  in  the  common-room  of  his  college^ 
which  instantly  deprived  him  of  his  .speech  and 
intellects,  and  he  expired  on  the  following  day* 

On  the  twenty-seventh  he  was  interred  in  die 
ante-chapel  of  his  college,  with  the  highest  hon* 
ours  which  the  Unirersity  could  confer.  A  plain 
marble  slab,  near  the  grave  of  the  President 
Bathurst,  thus  records  his  professional  and  lite^ 
aiy  vocations. 

Thomas  Warton, 
S.T.  B.  and  S.  AS. 
Hujus  CoUegii  Socius, 
Ecclesias  de  Cuddington 
In  Com.  Oxon  Rector, 
Poetices  iterum   Praelector, 
Historices  Praelector   Camden, 
Foeta  Laureatns, 
Obut  21.  Die  Mau, 
Anno  Domini  1790, 
^tet  63. 

With  the  following  character  of  Mr.  Warton, 
written  by  Dr.  Huntingford,  and  communicated 
to   Mr.  Mant,  I    shall   close  this  biographical 
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sketch  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
iiteraiy  ornaments. 

**  As  in  the  time  of  his  vacation  and  residence 
at  Winchester  he  was  free  from  all  restraint  of 
academical  iife,  Mr.  Warton's  reaU  character 
eaald  no  where  be  better  known  than  at  this 
place. 

**  Unaiiected  as  he  was  in  all  his  sentiments 
and  manners,  he  was  pleased  with  the  native  sim- 
plicity of  the  young  people  educated  by  his 
brother,  and  frequently  shewed  them  instances  of 
kind  condescension,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
Community  of  Winchester  scholars. 

*^  It  is  said,  *  Men  of  genius  are  melancholy;' 
omnes  ingenioms  melancholicos.  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp. 
1.  33.)  There  certainly  was  in  our  Author  a 
serious  cast  of  mind,  which  makes  him  speak 
with  particular  delight  of  *  clo)rsters  pale,'  of  *  the 
niin'd  abbey's  moss-grown  piles ;'  of  *  the  taper'd 
choir;'  and  *  sequestered  isles  of  the  deep 
dome;*  yet  in  his  general  intercourse  there  waA 
nothing  gloomy,  but  every  thing  cheerful.  In- 
deed, before  the  fastidious  and  disputatious  he 
would  sit  reserved :  but  when  in  company  with 
persons,  who  themselves  were  easy  in  their  man- 
ners, ^  Nemo  unquam  urhanitate^  nemo  lepore, 
^»mo  waoitate  conditior;'  as  Cicero  says  of  C. 
Julius  Cde  CL  Orator.)  :   *  No  one  seasoned  his 
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discourse  with,  more  wit,  humour,  and  pleasantry.'' 
That  he  could  be  facetious  we  discern  in  his  po- 
ems ;  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius  appears,  in 
•Ihat  variety,  by  which  they  are  diversified. 

**  A  sense  of  conscious  worth  will  naturally 
arise  in  a  mind,  which,  being  itself  endowed  with 
superior  talents,  reflects  on  its  own  powers  and 
exertions,  and  compares  them  with  inferior  abi- 
lities, and  less  active  endeavours.  It  is,  howey^iTf 
the  part  of  modesty  never  to  let  that  self-opir 
sciousness  so  operate,  as  to  occasion  disgust  by 
an  appearance  of  vanity  and  presumption.  Such 
modesty  was  predominant  in  Mr.  Warton;  fur 
he  was  so  far  from  ever  making  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  great  attainments,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  much  more  frequently  conceal 
than  shew  them. 

"  He  was  fond  of  seeing  and  frequenting  public 
sights.  Yet  those  were  very  much  mistaken  in 
their  opinion  of  him,  who  from  this  circumstance 
conceived  he  was  therefore  spending  his  time  idly. 
There  have  been  few  men,  whose  minds  were  al- 
ways at  work  so  much  as  his.  He  would  stand 
indeed  among  spectators,  and  perhaps  at  first 
view  be  engaged  for  a  moment  by  what  was  ex- 
hibiting: but  his  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed 
by  some  subject  of  consideration,  which  was  then 
passing  within  himself;     and  those,  who  were 
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acquainted  with  his  looks,  well  knew,  when  hit 
attention  was  turned  to  some  literary  contemplar 
4^011. 

^  His  practice  was,  to  rise  at  a  moderate  hour; 
and  to  read  and  write  much  in  the  course  of  every 
^Uiy:  and  this  practice  he  would  continue  during 
-the  greater  part  of  his  long  vacation;  apply- 
ing himself  with  a  degree  of  industry,  which  fyn 
■exceeded  what  was  generally  imagined,  and  was 
fiff  more  intense  than  what  was  exercised  by 
many  of  those,  who  in  either  their  ignorance  pre- 
snmed,  or  in  their  envy  delighted,  to  depreciate 
his  excellence. 

•  **  To  the  Chapel  of  the  College  he  punctually 
resorted  on  stated  days  of  public  service :  for,  in 
Us  own  language,  he  loved 

The  clear  slow-dittied  chaunt,  or  varied  hj^mn; 

^nd  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of 
■England  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Liturgy. 

"  From  the  whole  of  what  was  known  of  him 

at  Winchester,  through  a  period  of  nearly  forty 

years,  he  is  there  recollected  and  beloved  as  a 

most  amiable  man,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 

chief  literary  characters  of  his  age:    equal  to  the 

best  scholars  in  the  elegant  parts  of  classical  leanw 

ing;  superior  to  the  generality  in  literature  of 

the  modem   kind;    a  Poet   of  fine  fancy  and 
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nascnline  style  ;   and  a  Critic  of  deep  infomi** 
tion,  sound  judgment,  and  correct  taste.*^ 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Warton  contributed  to 
the  Idler  are,  Nos  33,  93,  and  96.  The  Jour- 
nal of  a  Senior  Fellow,  in  the  fifst  of  these  essays, 
leems  to  have  been  intended  as  merely  introduc- 
tory to  some  admirable  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived,  notwithstanding  some 
occasional  instances  of  idleness  and  luxury,  from 
a  college  education.  *It  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  impartial  reflector,  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  literature,  morality,  and  religioa 
-  still  continue  to  be  rherished  and  supported  with 
greater  vigour  and  effect  in  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford than  elsewhere,  whether  the  numerous  other 
seminaries  in  our  own  island,  or  those  of  Europe 
at  large,  be  drawn  into  comparison.  The  moral 
tendencies  of  the  institutions,  and  the  aids  and 
opportunities  afforded  for  study,  in  these  cele- 
brated seats  of  learning,  are  such,  indeed,  as,  not- 
withstanding some  partial  departure  from  primse- 
val  simplicity,  cannot  be  parallelled  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  universe. 

N^  93,  containing  the  History  of  Sam  Softly, 
the  Sugar-baker,  is  said  to  have  been  sketched 
^m  a  character  in  real  life,  distantly  related  to 
*  Mant't  Memoirs,  rol.  1.  p.  95,  96,  97,  98. 
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Mr.  Warton.     It  is  written  with  humour,  and  ex* 
poses  a  somewhat  novel  species  of  affectation. 

The  tale  of  Hacbo,  King  of  Lapland,  in  N^  96,  is 
astrikiug  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  debilt* 
tating  mischiefs  arising  from  a  course  of  luxuri- 
ous indulgence,  especially  where  empire  is  to  be 
maintained  by  personal  prowess  and  exertion* 
Hie  following  passage  of  this  little  narrative^ 
which  was  published  in  the  yra,r  176O,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  had  not,  at  that 
period,  embraced  his  system  of  the  Arabian  Ori<>- 
gm  of  Romantic  Fiction :  the  rites  and  religion  of 
Hacho,  we  must  recollect,  were  those  of  Odnu 
^  Such  was  his  intrepid  spirit,  that  he  ventured 
to  pass  the  Lake  Vether  to  the  Isle  of  Wizards^ 
where  he  descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault 
tft  which  a  Magician  had  been  kept  bound  f<jr  sia 
ages  J  and  read  the  Gothic  characters  inscribed  on  hu 
brazen  mace."  Such  machinery  as  the  latter  part 
of  this  quotation  exhibits,  though  common  in 
Scandinavian  superstition,  has  been  appealed  to 
in  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  as  a  proof  of  tha 
probability  of  the  Arabic  system ! 


Joshua  Reynolds,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Sa^ 
mtiel  Reynolds,  master  of  the  GrammarHBchool  of 
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Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  was  born  in  that  town 
on  July  the  l6th,  1723.  Mr.  Samuel  Reynold^ 
had  but  a  slender  income,  and  Joshua  was  the 
serenth  of  eleven  children ;  he  had,  therefore,  no 
assistance  in  his  education,  except  what  he  xe^ 
ceived  from  his  father,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
classics.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  decided 
|m>pensity  for  the  art  in  which  he  afterwards  so 
greatly  excelled,  and  made  several  imperfect  ef» 
forts  to  delineate  the  objects  with  which  he  was 
most  fiamiliar.  These  attempts,  which,  were  enr 
couraged  by  his  father,  were  rendered  still  more 
frequent  by  the  accidental  perusal  of  *^  The 
Jesuit's  Perspective,^'  a  book  of  which  he  made 
himself  so  entire  a  master,  that  he  required  no 
further  instructions  on  the  subject  for  the  residue 
of  his  life.  His  love  for  the  art  was,  however, 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
possession  of  Richardson's  "  Treatise  on  Painting;" 
from  which  he  imbibed  a  taste  for,  and  admiration 
of,  the  genius  of  Rafifaelle,  so  ardent  as  to  be  che- 
rished with  unabated  fondness,  to  the  end  of  his  life^ 
To  an  attachment  so  strong,  his  father,  who 
was  himself  partial  to  drawing,  not  only  made  no 
opposition,  but,  perceiving  that  his  addiction  to 
the  pursuit  continued  to  increase,  he  placed  hira> 
when  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under  the  direction 
of  Mri  Hudson,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
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portrait  painter  in  the  capital.  With  this  gentle- 
nan,  after  remaining  a  few  years,  a  disagreement 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  him  in 
1743,  and  removed  to  Devonshire,  where,  it  ap- 
pears, he  spent  some  considerable  time  in  a  manner 
not  productive  of  much  improvement  in  the  use 
of  his  pencil.. 

In  the  year  l74Sy  he  returned  to  the  serious 
prosecution  of  his  art,  and  was  shortly  brought 
into  notice  and  esteem  by  being  employed  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  Captain  Hamilton,  father  of 
the  present  Marqub  of  Abercom.  At  this  period 
he  resided  partly  in  Devonshire,  and  partly  in 
London,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the 
patronage  of  Captain,  afterwards  Lord  Keppel, 
who,  on  being  appointed  to  a  command  on  the 
Mediterranean  station  in  174*99  kindly  offered  him 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy,  and  gave  him 
every  accommodation  which  his  own  ship  could 
afford. 

That  his  time  was  occupied  to  every  possible 
advantage,  while  resident  in  this  land  of  art,  his 
subsequent  productions  have  sufficiently  proved. 
Of  his  feelings  on  visiting  the  Vatican,  and  while 
contemplating  the  immortal  creations  of  Raflaelle^ 
we  have  a  most  ingenuous  account  from  his 
own  pen,  and  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
his  omdour  if  Having  spent  nearly  three  years  in 
t  Ma!one*s  life  of  Sir  Joshua,  p.  14. 
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turveying  and  studying  the  productions  of  Ae 
Italian  school,  he  returned  to  London  in  1753» 
the  most  accomplished  artist  to  which  thb  conn* 
tiy  had  hitherto  given  birth. 

A  whole-length  portrait  of  his  friend,  Admiral 
Keppel,  immediately  announced  to  the  public  his 
extradrdinary  powers;  and,  setting  aside,  as  below 
competition,  the  numerous  intervening  artists,  a 
comparison  was  instantly  drawn  between  the  ta- 
lents of  the  new  candidate  and  those  of  Vandyck. 
The  beauty  of  the  colouring,  the  grace  and  spirit 
of  the  outline,  the  characteristic  expression  of 
each  picture,  in  which  not  only  the  features,  but 
the  mind  and  manner,  were  embodied,  excited 
the  most  warm  and  merited  eulogium.  A  patron* 
age  as  extensive  as  his  abilities  soon  followed 
this  display;  and  Mr.  Reynolds  attained,  and 
supported  to  the  last  with  undiminished  lustre, 
an  eminence  in  his  art  equally  unprecedented  and 
unrivalled. 

Not  long  subsequent  to  his  return  from  the 
continent  he  was  highly  gratified  by  an  introduc* 
tion  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  productive  of  a 
most  intimate  and  permanent  friendship.  To  his 
acquaintance  with  this  great  and  good  man,  in- 
deed, he  has  candidly  ascribed  much  of  that  ori- 
ginality and  power  of  thinking  so  vividly  dis- 
pla3'ed  in  his  Academical  Discourses.     Among 
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die  £ragment8  of  one  which  he  meant  to  &ave  de- 
IiTered  to  the  Academy  on  his  own  progressi 
studies,  and  practice  in  the  art,  has  been  found 
by  Mr.Malone  the  following  acknowledgement 
of  this  debt : .  "  I  remember,**  says  he,  "  Mr. 
Burke,  speaking  of  the  Essays  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  said,  he  thought  them  the.  best  of  his 
.works.  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion, '  that  their 
excellence  and  their  value  consisted  in  being  the 
observations  of  a  strong '  mind  operating  upon 
life;  and  in  consequence  you  find  there  what  you 
seldom  find  in  other  books.'  It  is  this  kind  of 
excellence  which  gives  a  value  to  the  perfor- 
mances of  artists  also.  It  is  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Correg- 
gio,  Raffaelle,  Parmegiano,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  old  Gothic  masters ;  and  not  the  inventions  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo  Maratti,  Luca  Giordano, 
and  others  that  I  might  mention,  which  we  seek 
after  with  avidity.  From  the  former  we  learn  to 
think  originally.  May  I  presume  to  introduce 
myself  on  this  occasion,  and  even  to  mention,  as 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  remarked, 
the  very  Discourses  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  delivering  from  this  place.  *  Whatever  merit 
they  have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have 
had  under  Dr.  Johnson.     I  do  not  mean  to  say^ 
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though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
these  Discourses,  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth, 
that  he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to 
them;   but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly. 
No  man  had,  like  him;  the  faculty  of  teaching 
inferior  minds   the   art   of  thinking.      Perhaps 
other  men   might  have  equal  knowledge;    but 
few  were  so  communicative.     His  great  pleasure 
was,  to  talk  to  those  who  looked  up  to  him.      It 
was  here  he  exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.     In 
mixed  company,  and  frequently  in  company  that 
ought  to  have  looked  up  to  him,,  many,  thinking 
they  had  a  character  for  learning  to  support, 
considered  it  as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  the 
train  of  his  auditors;    and  to  such  persons  he 
certainly  did   not  appear   to  advantage,   being 
often  impetuous  and  overbearing.     The  desire  of 
shilling  in  conversation  was  in  him  indeed  a  pre- 
dominant passion ;  and  if  it  must  be  attributed 
to  vanity,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  recollected, 
that  it  produced  that  loquaciousness  from  which 
his  more  intimate  friends  derived  considerable  ad- 
vantage.    The  observations  which  he  made  on 
poetry,  on  life,  and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I 
applied  to  our  art;    with  what  success,  othcn 
must  judge."* 

*  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  S  vols.  8Yt»«  life  pre- 
ixed»  b^  Mr.  Malone,  vol.  1,  p.  S8,  29»  SO,  Si. 
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'  To  this  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  thn«  papers  which  our  artist 
contributed  to  the  Idler  in  1759»  supposed  to  be 
bis  first  literary  productions. 

Tbe  most  important  event,  however,  in  the  life 
irf'tbe  object  of  this  sketch  took  place  in  17^8, 
upon  the  establishment,  by  his  present  Majesty, 
of  a  RoTAL  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture.     Somethins;  similar  had  been 
attempted  by  the  painters  of  this  country  in  1750, 
1765,  and  1767>  but  jarring  interests  and  jea- 
lousy intervening  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the 
tnbscribers.     To  the  weight  and  dignity  attending 
a  Royal  Institution,  was  now  added  the  judicious 
chdce  of  a  President  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, who,  soon  after  his  nomination,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  result  of  this  preferment  has  been,  in  tht 
highest  degree,  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  this  Island,  and  has  laid  the  founda^ 
tionof  an  English  School,  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  most  celebrated  that  Italy  has  produced. 
Ilie  pen,  as  well  as  the  pencil,  of  Sir  Joshua  was 
•treiniously  employed  in  the  service  of  the  insti- 
tution; for,  though  not  required  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Academy  to  deliver  any  address  to 
th&  students,  he  frequently,  at  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes,  pronounced  a  Discourse  upon  soma 

VOL.  v.  Q 
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branch  of  the  art  F^teen  of  these 
mere  presented  to  the  public  between* January 
1769f  and  December  1790;  including,  in  lan- 
guage equally  elegant  and  correct,  more  juat  and 
original  observation  and  criticism^  on  Painting 
and  its  Professors,  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  work.  To  these  literary  efforts  he  added 
such  numerous  performances  of  the  .pencil,  that 
between  the  years  1769  and  1790,  he  had  sent  to 
die  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  forty-four  pictures! 

Though  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Joshua's  tkne 
was  dedicated  to  portrait-painting,  a  .department 
to  which  he  attached  aix.  interest  and  a  charm, 
not  previously  thought  compatible  with  its  la- 
bours, he  still  found  leisure  for  many  historical 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  of  which  a  catalogue 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Malone.  The  distin* 
guished  excellence  of  several  of  these  has  occa« 
sioned,  and  not  unreasonably,  to  the  lovers  of  the 
highest  province  of  the  art,  much  regret,  that  ge* 
nius  elevated  and  original  as  was  his,  should  have 
been,  so  much  devoted  to  a  branch  confessedly  so 
inferior  as  portrait. 

The  pathos,  the  expression,  and  sublimity  6f 
design,  discoverable  in  his  Count  Ugolino^  hjfi 
Holy  Family,  his  Cardinal  Beaufort^  and  Madtetk^ 
are  such  as  indicate  with  what  judgment  and 
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dfect-he  had  ttndifd  the  immortal  productioM  of 
Rati^Mlle  and  Michael  Angclo.  Yet  fully  to 
compidkend  the  fertility  and  range  of  his  talents, 
we  must  recollect  that  in  many  of  his  lighter 
fimcy-piecesy  and  in  the  greater  number  of  his 
portrmitSy  especially  those  of  females  and  children^ 
lie  has  displayed  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  Cor* 
v^g;io  combined  with  the  rich  and  mellow  co- 
lottfing  of  Titian  and  Rembrant. 

To  Sir  Joshua  as.  a  colourist,  however,  much' 
objection  has  been  made,  on  the  score  of  instabi* 
iity;  report  affirming,  that  his  tints,  though  at  first 
micommonly  biilliant,  have,  in  a  few  years,  not 
only  very  generally  lost  their  former  lustre,  but 
have  altogether  perished.     This  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  statement  of  much  exiiggeration;  for,  though 
the  ecdours  of  a  portrait  may  have  occasionally 
fiided,  by  hr  the  greater  part  of  his  pictures  will 
be  found  in  the  highest  preservaticm ;  the  hues 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  acquiring  an  additional 
nchness  from  the  hand  of  time.     His  failures, 
which  iiRve'  been. so  multiplied  by  calumny,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  his  very  solicitude  for  im^ 
provement ;  hi»  portraits  being  sometimes  attempts^ 
txa  an  experimental  scale,  to  discover  and  to  ri* 
val  the  Venetian  brilliancy  of  colouring. 
In  the  years  1781  and  1783  our  great  artist 
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embraced  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Holland 
and  Flanders,  with  the  view  of  contemplating  the 
productions  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools, 
and  especially  of  studying  the  masterly,  and 
in  some  respects  almost  inimitable,  pictures  of 
Rubens.  How  well  he  availed  himself  of  the  ad* 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  tour,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  judicious  remarks  that  he  had 
drawn  up  during  these  excursions,  and  which 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Malone;  and  still 
more  so  by  the  fact  that  his  pictures,  between  the 
periods  of  1781  and  1789f  exhibit  **  more  anima* 
tion,  energy,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  than  his 
former  works.*** 

'  The  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  was,  about  the  year 
1783,  again  powerfully  employed,  in  the  illus- 
tration of  his  art,  by  contributing  to  Mr.  Mason's 
elegant  and  spirited  version  of  Fresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting,  a  copious  and  most  instructive  commen- 
tary, from  which  the  student  has  acquired  much 
information,  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  painting.  Mr.  Mason,  in 
his  Epistle  to  Sir  Joshua,  prefixed  to  the  transla- 
tion, thus  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  taste  and  judg* 
ment  of  his  friend : 

•  Malonc's  life  of  Reynolds.— Works,  toI.  1.  p.  7J. 
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.  Know,  when  to  thee  I  consecrate  the  line, 

Tis  bnt  to  thwok  thy  gehiua  for  the  raj 
,  Which  poi^rs  on  Frfesnoy^a  rules  a  fuller  day : 

Those  candid  strictures,  those  reflections  new, 

RefinM  by  taste,  yet  still  as  nature  true. 

Which,  blended  here  with  his  InstmotiTe  itrtfaii. 

Shall  bid  thy  art  inherit  new  domains; 

Qive  her  in  Albion  as  in  Greece  to  rule. 

And  guide  (what  thou  hast  form'd)  a  British  School. 

The  last  promotion  which,  awaited  Sir  Jothua 
took  place  in  17B4;  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ramsay,  he  succeeded  to  his  situation  as  Princi- 
pal Painter  ip  ordinary  to  his  Majesty.*  He  had 
at  this  period  risen  to  the  highest  estimation  in 
his  art;  and  so  great  was  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  that  ^e  irevenue  accruing  from  the  la? 
hours  of  his  pencil  did  not  amount  to  less  thati 
six  or  seyen  thousand  per  annum. 

The  health  of  Sir  Joshua  Kad  been,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  deafness,!  and  a  slight  paralytic  affection 

*  To  the  dignities  and  honours  which  he  acquired  from 
tiie  immediate  exercise  of  his  art,  we  have  to  add,  that  he 
held  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Universities  of  Ox* 
lord  and  Dublin,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  Member  of  the  lite* 
my  Club. 

t  "  His  deafness,**  relates  Mr.  Malone,  *'  was  originally 
occaiionQd  by  a  cold  that  he  caught  in  the  Vatican,  by 
pidsting  for  a  Icmg  time  near  a  stove,  by  which  the  damp 
Taponis   of  that  edifice  were  attractedy  and  affected  hit 
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in  1782,  uniformly  good;  but  in  July  1789  lie 
was  threatened  with  one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes that  could  occur  to  a  painter,  the  loss  of 
his  sight.  His  left  eye  was,  in  fiEu;t,  rendered  to- 
tally useless  by  the  attack ;  and,  in  order  to  pr^ 
serve  the  right,  ho  relinquished,  though  yetj 
reluctantly,  the  exercise  of  what  was  to  him  as 
much  an  amusement  as  an  employment — be 
resolved  to  paint  no  more. 

Until  the  latter  end  of  1791  he  continued  in 
vigour  and  good  spirits,  partaking  cheerfully  of 
social  and  literary  amusements.  In  the  October  of 
this  year,  however,  he  was  not  only  affected  with 
a  tumour  and  inflammation  of  the  blind  eye,  but 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  more  dangerous 

head.  When  in  company  with  only  one  person,  he  heard 
very  well,  without  the  aid  of  a  trumpet.'*  Goldsmith,  in  his 
imaginary  epitaph  on  Sir  Joshua,  lias  pleasantly  alluded  to 
his  defect  of  hearing: 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid;  and,  to  tell  yuu  my  mind. 

He  has  not  leflt  a  wiser  or  better  behind : 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying  and  bland; 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart; 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 

AVhen  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing; 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raffaelles,  Cprregio9«  «nd  ttuff, 

He  shiAed  his  trumj)et,  and  only  took  snuff* 
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vad  lalHt  complaint;   his  stra^th,  his  appetite, 
and  hk  spiritB  fiule^ ;  yet  his  physicians  were  not 
able  to  -ascertain  the  seat  of  his  disorder  until 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  when  the  symp* 
toms  became  unequivocally  indicative*of  an  en- 
larged liWr,  which,  after  his  death,  was  found  to 
KaTO  attained  the  extraordinary  weight  of  eleven 
pounds*     He  bore  the  melancholy  coiisequences* 
of  this  disease  with  exemplary  patience  and  Te* 
signation^  and  expired,  at  his  house  in  Leicester- 
Fields,  on  the  evening-  of  Thursday,  the  twenty* 
thiid  of  February,  1792.    He  was  interred  on  Sar 
tarday  the: third  of  March,  with; the  most  distin* 
guished  national  honours,  in  the  vast  crypt  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  near  the  graves  of  Sir 
Christopher  .Wren,  and  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck. 

In  his  personal  character  and  manners.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  amiable  of  men.*  Cheerful,  modest,  unassu  m- 
iag,  elegant  in  his  address,  accomplished  in  his 
education,-  great  and  original  in  his  art,  and 
highly  respectable  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  he 
was.  the  centre  and  bond  of  union  of  a  circle 
which  embraced  almost  all  the  worth  and  talents 
of  the  metropolis.    Among  those  who  had  the 

*  1>r.  Johnson  declared  lum  to  be  "  the  most  invnlhem- 
bte  Jaiaa  he  knew;  whom,  if  he  should  qtuorel  with  him>  he 
ahoald  find  the  most  difficulty  bow  to  i4iase." 
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happiness  of  being  called  his  iatmate  frinuiiy  ke 
was  beloved  with  an  ardour  and  sincerity  which 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  the  soundness  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
rendered  permanent  and  unalloyed. 
■  To  his  art  he  was  attached  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  extinguished  only  with .  his  life,  and 
which,  by  rendering  his  daily  occupation  a  plear 
sure,  proved  consequently  a  source  of  the  most 
durable  felicity.  **'  In  the  fifteen  years,''  says  Mr. 
Malone,  in  a  paragraph  which  should  be  indelibly 
impressed  on  every  mind,  ^*  during  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  living  with  our  author  on  terras 
of  great  intimacy  and  friendship,  lie  appeared  to 
me  the  happiest  man  I  have  ever  known.  Indeed^ 
he  acknowledged  to  a  friend  in  his  last  illness, 
that  he  had  been  fortunate  and  happy  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The  dissipated^ 
the  needy,  and  the  industrious,  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  idle  and  the  rich  are  the  chosen  fa« 
vourites  of  heaven,  and  that  they  alone  possess 
what  all  mankind  are  equally  anxious  to  attain: 
but,  supposing  always  a  decent  competence,  the 
genuine  source  of  happiness  is,  virtuous  employ- 
ment, pursued  with  ardour,  and  regulated  by  our 
own  choice.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  constantly 
employed  in  a  lucrative  profession,  the  study  and 
practice  of  which  afforded   him  inexhaustible 
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tutertfiinmeiity  and  left  him  not  one  idk  or  ka- 
guid  hour.^* 

«  The  progresft  which  the  art  of  painting  hat 
made  in  this  country  within  the  last  half  century, 
is  to  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  pencil  and 
the  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds :  which  of  these, 
indeed,  has  contributed  most  effectually  to  the 
establishment  of  an  English  School,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide.  Their  union,  however,  has 
been  creative  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  disciples  of  so  great  a  master,  animated  by  his 
spirit  and  example,  will  support  and  extend  his 
efforts,  and  will  finally  carry  the  productions  and 
reputation  of  his  school  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
celebrity. 

The  three  Essays  which  Sir  Joshua  composed 
for  the  Idler  are  on  the  subject  of  painting ; 
namely.  No,  76,  on  False  Criticism  on  Painting; 
No.  79y  ^^  ^^  Grand  Style  of  Painting;  and  No* 
82,  on  the  True  Idea  of  Beauty,  They  contain 
many  just  observations  and  precepts,  in  a  style 
sufficiently  easy  and  correct.  To  ridicule,  the 
cant  of  connoisseurship,  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  first  of  these  papers :  the  second  discloses  the 
lofty  idea  which  the  author  had  conceived,  and 
tver  retained,  of  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo^ 

*  M«loiie*s  life  of  Sir  Jofhut,  vol.  1.  p.  85i  86. 
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whoto  he  justly  terms  the  Homer  cfPauitmg;  and 
the  third  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  general  cri* 
tenon  of  beauty;  a  subject  full  of  difficulty^  and 
which y  if  not  very  satisfiftctorily  explainedin  this 
^■My,  is  yet  discussed  with  no  small  portion. of 
ingenuity. 


Bevvet  Lakgton,  of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  most  respectable  ia« 
mily,  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  in- 
timate of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
acquaintance  he  solicited,  from  an  ardent  .admi** 
ration  of  his  Rambler,  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  work.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Doctor 
by  Mr.  Levet,  and,  as  Mr.  Boswell  relates,  "  was 
exceedingly  surprized  when  the  s^e  £rst  ap* 
peared.  He  had  not  received  the  smallest  inti- 
mation of  his  figure,  dress,  or  manner.  From 
perusing  his  writings,  he  fancied  he  should  see  a 
decent,  well-drest,  in  short,  a  remarkably  decorous 
philosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down  from  hb 
bed-chamber,  about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risen, 
a  huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little  dark  wig 
which  scarcely  covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes 
hanging  loose  about  him.  But  his  conversation* 
was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and  his 
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tMgLOxa  ibid  political  notions  00  congenial  with 
dtose  in  which  Lan^ton  had  been  educated,  that 
h^  o^rateived  for  him  that  i^eneration  and  attach^ 
fflent  which  he  ever  preserved.*^  * 

Mr.  Langton  finished  his  education  at  Trinity- 
Coll^y  Oxford,  and  was,  in  1778,  a  Captain  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Militia.  During  his  encamp- 
ment at  Warley,  io  this  y^ar,  he  was  visited  •  by 
Johnson,  who  spent  a  week  with  him  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  highly  amused  by  the  novelty  of 
the  scene. 

To  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Mr. 
LuigtOD,  which  was  in  every  respect  great  and 
imexceptionable,  Johnson  has  borne  the  noblest 
and  liie  warmest  testimony.  Speaking  of  him  to 
Mr.  Boswell  in  1777)  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
**  The  eaith  does  not  bear  a  worthier  man  than 
Bennet  Langton  ;'^t  and  in  1 784,  after  conversing 
on  death,. and  its  awful  consequences,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if 
Langton  does  not.  Sir,  I  could  almost  say,  Sit 
anmameacwn  Langtano/'t  The  Doctor^s  affec- 
tion for  Mr.  Langton  was  strongly  exhibited  on 
his  death-bed ;  when,  turning  to  him,  he  tenderly 
said,  Te  teneam  moriem  deficiente  manu,  § 

*  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  1.  p.  211. 

t  BoswellVIife  of  Johnson,  vol.  3.  p.  175. 

%  Vol.  44  p.  S94.     i  Vol.  4.  p.  435. 
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This  good  man  died  oii  December  the  ISth^ 
1801.  He  was  the  contributor  of  one  essay  to 
the  Idlei^,  N^  67 f  containing  a  Scholar^s  Journals 
The  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  written  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  spirit  and  humour,  is,  to 
shew  how  impracticable  it  frequently  proves,  to 
adhere  to  a  prescribed  plan  of  study,  independent 
of  circumstances  and  inclination;  and  that  it 
vould  be  often  better  to  pursue  the  literary  at- 
traction of  the  hour,  provided  it  be  not  trifliilg  or 
vicious,  than  to  toil  reluctantly,  at  a  fixed  period, 
over  what  presents  to  the  imagination  nothing 
but  the  image  of  compulsory  labour.  This  ad* 
vice,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  followed 
with  advantage,  is  rather  too  favourable  to  indo- 
lence to  be  inculcated  on  a  broad  scale.  Desul- 
tory study  was  one  of  the  failings  of  Johnson ;  and 
I  rather  imagine,  that  Mr.  Langton  intended  his 
paper  to  convey  some  indirect  and  ironical  stric* 
tures  on  the  practice  of  his  friend. 


PART    IV. 


ESSAY  I. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PERIODICAL  PA»R8 
WHICH  WERE  WRITTEN  DURING  AND  Bi^ 
TWEEN  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  RAMBLER, 
ADVENTURER,   AND    IDLER. 


I 


.T  will  be  the  business  of  this  Essay  to  enume- 
tate  the  various  Periodical  Papers  which  were 
commenced  between  the  Jirst  number  of  the 
.Rambler  and  the  last  of  the  Idler;  that  is,  between 
March  the  20th,  1750,  and  April  the  5th,  176O;  a 
period  in  which,  though  embracing  little  more 
than  ten  years,  not  less  than  twenty  papers,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Johnsonian  essays,  had  been 
candidates  for  public  favour. 

Among  these  will  be  found  the  World  and  the 
Connoisseur ;  the  authors  of  which  have  had  the 
honour,  and  perhaps  justly,  of  ranking  with  the 
few  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  British 
Classical  Essayists.  The  World  therefore,  and  the 
Connoisseur,  will  very  properly  demand  r  greater 
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share  of  attention  than  can  be  allotted  to  len 
successful  attempts.  The  notices,  however,  both 
biographical  and  critical  will  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  proportion  to  the  merits  and  reputa- 
tion of  each  work ;  and,  as  usual,'k  .is  intended 
that  the  papers  of  a  political  stamp  shall,  as  less 
permanently  interesting,  occupy  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  our  time. 

1.  The  IirspECTOR.  This  work  was  written  by 
^ir  John  Hill,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
chaiacten  of  the  eighteenth  century.     He  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom,  either  at  Peterbo* 
rough  or  Spalding,  about  the  year  1716.     He 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine,,  and 
at  first  practised  as  an  Apothecary  in  St\  Martini 
Lane,  London ;    but,  marrying  imprudently  in  a 
pecuniary  light,  he  found  pharmacy  alone  not 
sufficiently  lucrative,  and  possessing  some  bota- 
nical knowledge,  he  endeavoured  to  render  it  a 
«oyrce  of  emolument.     He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain,  in  this  line,  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Petre,  who  not  only  em- 
ployed him  in  the  care  and  arrangement  of  their 
own  botanical  gardens,  but  assisted  him  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan  which  he  had  formed,  for 
collecting  rare  and  valuable  plants  in  various 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  afterwards 
printed  a  catalogue  by.subscription;      In  a  shoit 
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tnne,  however,  although  industry  was  not  wfnt* 
ing  on  his  part,  this  occupation  turned  out  as 
unproductive  as  the  former,  and,  in  an  evil  houiv 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  stage,  in  the  dou- 
ble c^^Micity  of  actor  and  author.  The  attempts 
which  he  made  in  the  first  of  these  departments^ 
at  the  Hayraarket  and  Covent  Garden,  subjected 
him  to  much  ridicule ;  nor  were  bisliterary  efforts 
for  the  Theatre  more  successful ;  his  farces,  for 
he  attempted  nothing  higher,  were  perfectly  con* 
temptible,  and  drew  from  Garrick  the  following- 
poignant  .epigram : 

For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce  U', 
His  farces  are  physic,  hb  physic  a  farce  is : 

find  Churchill  in  his  Rosciad  has  not  spared  him: 

With  sleek  appearance  and  with  ambling  pacCt 

And,  type  of  racant  head,  with  vacant  face. 

The  Proteas  Hill  put  in  his  modest  plea, — 

*  Let  Favour  speak  for  others.  Worth  for  me.'-« 

For  who,  like  him,  his  various  powers  could  call 

Into  so  many  shapes  and  shine  in  all? 

Who  could  so  nobly  grace  the  motley  iistj 

Actor,  Inspector,  Doctor,  Botanist? 

Knows  any  one  so  well— sure  no  one  knows-* 

At  once  to  play,  prescribe,  compound,  compose? 

Driven  with  disgrace  from  his  assumptioa  of 
the  sock  and  buskin,  he  re-applied  with  undi* 
■onished  ardour  to  pharmacy  and  natural  his* 
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tory,  provinces  which  ultimately  filled  his  coffers^ 
and  enabled  him  to  figure  in  a  splendid,  if  not  a 
very  respectable  light. 

His  first  publication  on  returning  to  his  pro- 
fessional studies  was  a  translation,  in  1746,  from 
the  Greek  of  Theophrastus,  "  On  Gems ;"  which^ 
being  executed  with  ability,  procured  him  several 
friends,  among  whom  were  Martin  Folkes,  and 
Henry  Baker,  Esquires,  mem  hers,  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  the  phi- 
losophical world. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1774  he  produced 
an  astonishing  number  of  works,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  natural  history,  and  many  of  them  of 
considerable  Ijulk.  The  following  catalogue, 
though  by  no  means  complete,  will  serve  to  shew, 
in  a  small  compass,  the  fertility  and  indefatigable 
industry  of  this  eccentric  writer. 

1,  History  of  the  Materia  Mcdica,  4to.  2, 
Essays  in  natural  history  and  philosophy,  8vo. 

3,  A  General  History  of  Nature,  3  vols,  folio. 

4,  Supplement  to  Chambers's  Dictionary,  folio. 

5,  The  British  Herbal,  folio.  6,  Eden,  or  a 
complete  Body  of  Gardening,  folio.  7?  On  the 
Sleep  of  Plants,  12mo.  8,  On  the  Nerves,  Svo. 
9,  The  Family  Practice  of  Physic,  Svo.  id.  Out- 
lines of  a  System  of  Vegetable  Generation,  Svo. 
11,  On  the  Origin  and  Production  of  Proliferous. 
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Flower8»8vo.  12,  Exotic  Botany,  folio.  13,  Flora 
'Britaimica,  8vo.  14,  The  Vegetable  System, 
.tweiity-«ix  vols,  folio.  15,  Hortus*  Kewensis, 
8vo«  l6.  Herbarium  Britaimicuro,  2  vols.  8vo. 
179  On  the  Construction  of  Timber,  folio.  18, 
On  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Spar,.  8vo.  19i 
On  a  New  Mineral  Acid,  8vo.  2(T,  Horti  Mala- 
barici,  Pars  Prima,  4to. 

It  cannt>t  be  denied,  that,  in  many  of  these 
volumes,  a  considerable  fund  of  information, 
especially  on  Botany,  was  communicated  to  the 
public ;  and  though  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  was  generally  slovenly,  and  sometimes 
Inaccurate  and  unscientific,  our  author  must  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  having  greatly  contributed 
to. diffuse  through  the  island  a  taste  for  natural 
history. 

Had  the  prudence  and  temper  of  Hill  been 
equal  to  his  industry,  his  character  with  his  con« 
temporaries,  and  with  posterity,  would  have  been 
highly  esteemed ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  acquired 
a  portion  of  affluence  from  his  practice,  and  the 
sale  of  his  numerous  publications,  than  he  exhi<* 
bited  himself  as  vain,  presuming,  and  vindictive. 
Thit>wing  off  the  decorum  which,  as  a  philoso^ 
pher  and  physician,  (for  he  had  obtained  a  Degree 
from  St.  Andrew's)  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
preserve,  he  launched  out  into  the  gay  world,  was 

VOL.  V.  A 
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present  at  every  place  of  amusement,  and  by  his 
equipage,  dress,  conversation,  and  manners,  as- 
pired to  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  fasbion  and 
intrigue.  Not  content,  likewise,  with  tho  employ 
ment  of  his  pen  on  scientific  subjects,  he  com- 
menced a  writer  of  pamphlets,  ma^aiines,  and 
novels,*  which  were,  in  general,  the  vehicles  of 
scurrility  and  abuse.  By  folly  such  as  this,  he 
.'SO  debased  his  chaxactcr,  that  when  he  became  a 
candidate  fpr  admission  into  the  Royal  ■  Society, 
his  conduct,  in  the  opinion  of  that  learned  body, 
had  rendered  him  ineligible  as  a  member.  Indi^ 
jnant  at  this  rejection,  he  immediately  publi^ed 
^  A  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society,'' 
4to ;  in  which  he  has  attempted,  and  sometime 
with  success,  to  place  their  Transactions  in  a 
ludicrous  light.  The  attack,  however,  50  fiir 
from  being  prejudicial  to  these  associated  philo- 
sophers, was  of  essential  service,  by  rendering 
them  more  select  in  their  choice  of  papers  for  the 
press. 

The  usual  consequence  of  indecent  and  indis- 
criminate satire  awaited  our  author ;  for  a  tim« 
the  profits  arising  from  his  pen  were  so  great  as, 
sometimes,  to  amount  to  15001. per  annum;  but, 

♦  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  British  Magazme,"  and  of 
the  "  Adventures  of  LovciU,*»  the  «*  History  of  Lady  Frail/ 
the  <'  Adventures  of  Qporge  Edirwrds,  a  Creole*"  kcbcc 


«t  lengthy  his  licentious  liberties  involved  him  in 
such  frequent  controversies  and  quarrels,  that,  he 
lost  all  estimation  with  the  public,  and  conse- 
quendy  with  the  booksellers.  In  his  paper  wars 
with  Smart,  Woodward,  Fielding,  Murphy,  &c. 
he  incurred  nothing  but  obloquy  and  disgrace, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  look  out  for  another 
source  of  income. 

Fertile  in  expedients,  and  not  delicate  in  his 
choice  of  means,  he  immediately  entered  on  a 
novel  and  very  lucrative  course  of  empyricism. 
He  published  a  variety  of  octavo  pamphlets  on 
the  Tirtues  of  valerian,  honey,  sage,   centaury, 
baidana,  &c.  announcing  for  sale  essences,  bal« 
8tms,  and  tinctuR*s  of  the  articles  which  he  had 
recommended ;  and  with  such  success,  that  his  re- 
venue  from   this  species  of  quackery  exceeded 
even  what  he  had  derived  from  literary  labour. 
He  had  been  early,  indeed,  distinguished  for  a 
propensity  to  empyrical  practice,  and  in  the  year 
1752  he  b  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  a  pa- 
rody on  Dryden,  as  the  successful  rival  of  Dr. 

ftock. 

Three  greet  wiie  Men,  in  the  same  era  bom, 
Britannia^s  happy  island  did  adorn : 
Henley  in  Core  of  Soul^  displayed  his  skill, 
tUfck  shone  in  Physic,  and  in  both  John  Hill : 
^ '  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go. 

To  make  a  Third  she  jdn'd  the  former  Two. 


"'.I 
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Towards  the  close  of  his  life  fortune  smiled 
upon  our  adventuivr  with  more  permanency  than 
the  employment  of  his  literary  talents  merited. 
Shortly  after  the  advertisement  of  his  first  em- 
}iyrical  preparation,  the  place  of  superintendant 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  accompanied  hy  a 
very  liberal  salary,  was  given  him  by  Lord  Bute, 
under  whose  patronage  he  was  likewise  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  splendid  publication,  c^cd 
"  The  Vegetable  System.^  To  this  establishment 
was  added,  about  two  years  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, a  title  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  by 
whom,* on  receiving  a  present  from  the  author  of 
liis  botanical  works,  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
the  Polar  Star. 

After  a  life  of  more  notoriety  than  respectabi* 
lity,  Sir  John  died,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  the  gout,  in  November  1775. 

The  Inspector^  the  best  of  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Hill,  was  originally  published  in  the 
London  Daily  Advertiser.  It  commenced  in  the 
month  of  March  1751,  and  was  continued  regu- 
larly every  morning  for  about  two  years.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  unwearied  assiduity  of  Hill, 
that,  occupied  as  he  was  in  writing  voluminous 
productions  on  natural  history,  he  could  lind 
time  for  the  composition  of  a  miscellaneous 
paper,  which  he  agreed  to  publish  daily^  and 
which  be  executed  without  the  smallest  assistance. 
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To  supply  subject  matter,  however,  for  this 
perpetual  demand,  he  hesitated  not  to  introduce  a 
latge  portion  of  scandal  and  virulent  satire,  which 
hot  only  subjected  him  to  literary  retaliation,  but 
even  to  corporal  chastisement ;  having  been  caned, 
for  one  of  his  ''  Inspectors,'^  in  the  public  gardeni 
ofRanclagh. 

So  conscious  was  he,  indeed,  of  the  worthless- 
ness  and  indecorum  of  a  large  part  of  his  essays, 
that  in  the  year  1753  ho  printed  a  selection  from 
diem,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  omitting,  as  he 
lays  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed,  all  those 
**  written  on  occasional  subjects,''  and  **  also  a 
.'number  of  others,  for  reasons  not  less  obvious." 

Under  this  form  the  Inspector  includes  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  numbers ;  many  of  which 
are  written  with  vivacity,  and  a  few  exhibit  traits 
of  humour,  character,  and  imagination.  The  most 
Useful  and  interesting  papers  in  the  work  are  de- 
moted to  subjects  of  natural  history,  especially  to 
^  microscopical  observations  on  insects,  fossils,  &c« 
He  style  of  this  periodical  paper,  as  might  b« 
expected  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  it  was 
usually  written,Js  often  loose  and  slovenly,  and 
fiiequently  ungrammatical.* 

*  I  must,  in  jastice,  add,  that  many  of  the  poems  on 
Natural  ITftory  are  written  with  an  nnsoBiinan  flow  of 
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2.  The  Covekt-Gardeh  Jourhal. — To 
Henry  Fielding  the  NovcUist  we  are  indebted  for 
this  paper,  written  at  a  time  when  his  health  was 
irreparably  injured,  and  within  little  more  than  * 
two  years  of  his  death.  It  was  begun  in  January 
1752,  and  continued  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday,  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  folio 
copy,  or  first  edition,  I  haTe  not  been  able  to 
obtain ;  and  my  acquaintance  with  these  essays  is 
derived  from  the  edition  of  Fielding's  Works  pub* 
lished  1775  in  twelve  volumes  duodecimo;  the 
last  volume  of  which  contains  not  the  Journal  at 
large^  but  a  selection  from  it,  beginning  with  K* 
3,  dated  January  ilth,  and  terminating  with  N^ 
61,  dated  August  29th.  Many,  however,  of  the 
intervening  papers  are  omitted,  and  the  whole 
preserved  in  this  edition  amounts  but  to  twenty- 
six  numbers. 

The  CoDent-Garden  Journal  was  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  "  Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir, 
Knt.  Censor  of  Great-Britain,**  and,  from  the 
Strictures  of  contemporary  journalists,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose,  was  sufficiently  correspondent 
with  the  appellation  of  its  supposed  author,  being 
adequately  seasoned  with  satire  and  personal 
censure.  Hill,  at  least,  in  one  of  his  Inspectors, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct  and  abuse  of 
Fielding  in  his  assumed  character  of  Drawcansir; 
"  The  author  of  Amelia,"  says  he, "  whom  I  have 
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^otAy  once  seen,  told  me,  at  that   acddental 
meetiiigy  he  held  the  present  set  of  writers  in  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  that  in  his  new  character 
•  of  Drawcansir  he  should  treat  them  in  a  most  un- 
merciful manner.     He  assured  me,  with  great 
civility,  that  he  had  always  excepted  me  from  the 
general  censure;    and  after  honouring  roe  with 
some  encomiums  which,  as  I  neitlter  desired  nor 
deserved,  I  shall  not  repeat,  told  me,  he  hoped  we 
should  always  he  upon  good  terms.     From  this 
he  proceeded  to  mention  a  conduct  which  would 
be,  he  said,  useful  to  both :  this  was  the  amusing 
tour  readers  with  a  mock  fight;  giving  blows  that 
wduld  not  hurt,  and  sharing  the  advantag<e  in 
silence. 

"  I  hold  the  Public  in  too  great  respect,  to  trifle 
with  it  in  so  disingenuous  a  manner;   and  hope 
I  shall  always  retain  a  better  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions I  have  to  it,  than  to  return  them  with  such 
an  insolent  deceit.    I  told  him,  that  had  he  pub- 
lii^ed  his  Paper  (the  Covent-Garden  Journal) 
ever  so  long  without  mentioning  mine,  it  would 
never  have  appeared  from  me  that  any  such  thing 
bad  an  existence ;    but,  as  he  has  made  what  he 
imagines  a  very  formidable  attack  upon  me  in 
his  last  Paper,  it  may  be  understood  as  a  conces^ 
ion  if  I  am  silent.''  * 

*  Inspector,  N^  128. 
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The  Papers  Selected  from  the  Covent-Gardcn 
Journal  are  altogether  of  the  humoroua  kind, 
and  several  of  them  possess  much  sarcasm  and 
point.  They  arc  such  indeed,  notwithstanding 
some  occasional  coarseness,  as  will  not,  either  in  a 
moral  or  literary  light,  injure  the  character  of 
Fielding  in  the  public  mind. 

3.  The  Gray's-Inv  Journal.  Arthur  Mwr- 
pky^  Esq.  the  author  of  this  scries  of  Essays,  was 
bom,  at  Cork  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  17%7«  He 
was  descended  from  a  very  respectable  family,  and 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  where 
he  acquired  a  more  than  common  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He 
returned  to  his  native  country  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  England,  in 
order  to  acquire,  under  the  direction  of  a  near  re- 
lation, a  knowledge  of  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  love  of  literature,  however,  especially  of 
dramatic  literature,  soon  turned  the  talents  of 
young  Murphy  into  a  different  direction.  His 
entrance  into  the  Literary  World  commenced  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  by  the  production  of 
his  "  Gray's-Inn  Journal/*  a  paper  which,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  say,  '^  he  had  the  impudence 
to  write  during  the  time  that  Johnson  was  pub- 
lishing his  Rambler."  He  afterwards  adapted 
this  mode  of  composition  to  political  subjects. 


'.    The  circumstances  which  first  drew  his  atten- 
^ontothe  tragic  Muse  reflect  great  honour  oo  hi§ 
'•okaiacfcer;  he  had  become  a  security  for  his  brother, 
.who  bad  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  the  amount 
4if.  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  on  his  death,  which 
90O&  followed,  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
he  brought  forward  his  first  tragedy,  entitled  f'  The 
Orphan  of  China,''  with  the  view  of  liquidating 
the  obligation;    the  attempt  was  successful,  and 
firom  the  profits  of  this  play  he  discharged  the  debt. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  fertile  iEind  very 
fortunate  writer  for  the  Theatre,  producing  during 
the  course  of  his  life  not  less  than  twenty-two 
dramatic  pieces;  of  which  many,  such  as  the  play 
that  we  have  mentioned,  the  '^  Grc-cian  Daugh- 
ter," and  the  "  Rival  Sisters,''  tragedies,  "  All 
in  the  Wrong,''  "  The  Way  to  keep  Him,"  and 
"  Know  Your  Own  Mind,"  comedies,  the"  Citi- 
aen,"  the  "  Apprentice,"  the  "  Upholsterer,"  the 
«  Old  Maid,"  and  ''Three  Weeks  after  Marriage," 
farces,  are  much  and  deservedly  esteemed. 

Not  content,  however,  with  writing  for  the 
Stage,  he  unluckily  cherished  the  ambition  of 
figuring  as  an  actor ;  a  profession  for  which,  al- 
though correct  in  his  judgment  and  conception  of 
^  character,  Nature  had  not  adapted  him,  either  in 
person  or  manner.  His  failure,  particularly  in 
the  part  of  Othello,  subjected  him  'to  the  coarse 
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and  illiberal  inyective  of  Churchill,  who,  stimu* 
lated  by  party  rancour,  has,  in  his  Rosciad, 
attempted  to  depreciate  talents  greatly  superior 
to  his  own. 

On  relinquishing  this  pursuit  he  applied  him* 
self  to  the  study  of  the  Law  ;  but  was  refused 
admission,  both  at  the  Temple  and  GrayVInn, 
merely  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with 
the  Stage.  At  Lincoln VInn  he  met  with  a  more 
liberal  reception ;  he  was  there  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  occasionally,  during  the  residue  of  his 
life,  practised  as  a  Barrister.  He  was  likewise  a 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  at  Guildhall. 

To  his  celebrity  as  an  Essayist  and  Dramatic 
Poet,  we  have  now  to  add  the  reputation  which 
he  has  acquired  as  a  Biographer  and  Translator. 
In  the  year  1762  he  published  a  very  ample  and 
interesting  **  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Henry  Fielding,''  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that 
author's  works;  in  the  year  1792  he  produced,  in 
a  style  and  manner  still  superior,  "  An  Eas&y  on 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson ;''  and,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  in  1801,  he  presented 
to  the  world  a  "  Life  of  Garrick."  In  his 
capacity  of  biographer  and  editor  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  his  works,  he  has  exhibited  much 
judgment  and  taste,  in  union  with  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  manners^ 
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If  proof  were  wanting  of  the  bigh  classical 
Bttainm^ts  of  our  author,  they  would  be  8ati»> 
hctanly  found  in  his  elegant  and  elaborate  ver- 
sions, both  in  Ycrsc  and  prose.  Amoi:^  his  poetical 
dfiMK,  in  this  department,  his  Imitation  of  the 
tiiirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  entitled  ^^  Seventeen 
Hundred  and  Ninety-one,"  and  his  Latin  versions 
ti  Pope's  temple  of  Fame,  and  Gray's  Elegy, 
stand  conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  taste,  and 
Sfnrit..  About  the  year  1767,  he  gave  to  the 
public  a  well  executed  version  of  the  Bclisariut 
of  Marmontel;  in  1793,  be  produced  a  translib* 
tion  of  Tacitus,  in  four  volumes  quarto ;  and  a 
version  of  Sallust,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
press,  has  been  printed,  since  his  death,  in 
octavo. 

The  attempt  to  naturalize  the  works  of  Tacitus 
has  been  justly  considered,  by  the  best  scholars, 
as  an  achievement  of  great  difficulty;  and  if  Mr* 
Murphy  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing the  style  and  manner  of  his  author,  which, 
terse  and  conden^  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  transfusion,  he  has,  however,  presented 
the  English  reader  with  a  faithful  though  a  rar 
ther  paraphrastic  interpretation  of  a  most  useful 
and  masterly  historian,  at  the  same  time  supplyt* 
ing  many  of  the  chasms  which  time  had  effected 
in  the  origiQal. 
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The  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  his 
Majfsty,  with  his  usual  munificence  towaivls 
worth  and  genius,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Murphy, 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  an  annual 
pension  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  enabled 
him,  without  doubt,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  due  to 
lis  age  and  services. 

Mr.  Murphy  died,  at  his  apartments  in  Bromp- 
ton-row,  on  June  18th,  1805,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  a  most  affection- 
ate son  and  brother,  and  his  manners  and  general 
conduct  were  pleasing,  conciliating,  and  kind. 
He  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Johnson  and 
Garrick,  and  maintained,  indei'd,  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  nearly  all  the  first-rate  literary 
characters  of  his  time. 

The  Grarfs'Inn  Journal  began  its  career  on 
Saturday,  October  the  21st,  1752,  and  was  con- 
tinued, on  the  same  day  weekly,  for  two  years; 
the  104th  and  last  number  being  dated  October 
12th,  1754.  Each  paper  is  divided  into  two 
darts ;  the  first  containing  an  essay  on  some  mis- 
cellaneous subject ;  and  the  second,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of"  True  Intelligence,*  inciu()ingmany 
ironical  and  humorous  strictures  on  the  various 
occurrences  of  human  life.  The  whole  was  pub- 
lished under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  Ran- 
ger, Esq.  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  in* 
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troduces  himself  as  the  member  of  a  **  Club,  of 
Pri^^mals/^  yet  without  making  much  use  of  this 
fiotttipus  assemblage. 

•  In  humour,  invention,  and  variety,  the  GrayV* 
Idq  Journal  is  often  superior  to  the  contempo^ 
ffuy  p^[>ers  of  Hill  and  Fielding;  but  the  early 
numbers  are  too  much  occupied  by  an  useless 
contest  with  the  author  of  the  Inspector;  an'I  there 
is,  throughout,  a  too  copious  infusion  of  local  and 
.  temp<Mary  matter.  The  periodical  circulation  of 
this  Journal  was  not  inconsiderable ;  and  in  the 
year  17^  it  was  republished  in  two  volumes 
X2mo,  and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  thcHonour« 
able  Robert  Nugent. 

4.  Thb  PaoTESTEa.  A  miscellaneous  paper, 
written  by  Mr.  James  Ralph,  author  of  The 
Remembrancer,  and  published  in  the  year  1753. 

^  {t  occupies  one  volume  8vo,  but  is  of  too  little 
\alue  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  bare  notice. 

5.  The  World.  The  tone  and  character  of 
this  production  are,  in  many  respects,  essentially 
different  from  any  preceding  periodical  paper. 
Relinquishing  all  claim  to  serious  admonition, 
critical  discussion,  or  that  solemn  and  dignified 
morality  which  characterizes  the  Rambler  and 
Adventurer^  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  lucu« 

.  brations  of  the  Spectator,  the  authors  of  the 
fKorl^  have  confined  themselves  almost  entirely 


♦ . 
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to  ridicalc  and  irony,  as,  in  their  opinion,  best 
adapted  to  correct  the  follies  of  a  dissipaled  age- 
The  greater  vices,  therefore,  which  have  called 
fojrth  the  indignant  strictures  of  the  sterner  mora- 
listy  are  either  purposely  omitted  in  this  work,  or 
introduced  as  the  objects  of  merely  sarcastic 
raillery. 

The  defence  of  this  plan,  which  is  certainly 
conducted  throughout  the  World  with  distinguish^ 
ed  ability,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Cambridge,  who, 
in  the  hundred  and  fourth  number,  has  entered 
vpon  it  with  much  spirit,  weighing,  though  with 
some  partiality,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tagcs  of  the  mode  of  writing  which  he  and  his 
associates  had  adopted. 

"  Papers  of  pleasantry,"  he  remarks, "  enforcing 
some  lesser  duty,  or  reprehending  some  fashion* 
able  folly,  will  be  of  more  real  use  than  the  finest 
writing  and  most  virtuous  moral,  which  few  ot 
hone  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  through.  I  do 
not  mean  to  reproach  the  age  with  having  delight 
in  any  thing  serious;  but  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  the  demand  for  moml  essays  (and  the 
present  times  have  produced  many  excellent 
ones)  has  of  late  fallen  very  short  of  their  ac« 
knowledged  merits. 

*'  The  world  has  always  considered  amusement 
to  be  the  principal  end  of  a  public  paper :  and 
though  it  is  the  duty  of  a  writer  to  take  care  that 
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be  happif  in  the  peculiar  tal^t-  of  couching  it 
\indcr  the  appearance,  of  mere  entertainment,  his 
compositions  will  be  useless;  his  roadefs  will 
sleep  oiver  his  uuenlivened'  iostniction,  or  be  dis- 
gusted at  his  too  frequently  overhauling  ol<f 
wohMMit  subjects,  and  retailing  what  is  to  be 
found  in  £yery  library  in  the  lingdoni. 

**  Innocent  mirth  and  levity  are  more  appa- 
rently the  province  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
this;  but  whetlier  they  are  really  so  or  not,  while 
maidttnd  agree  to  think  so,  the  writer  who 
shalLhappt'U  to  be  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  must 
soon  find  himsdf  obliged  either  to  lay  aside  his 
prejudices  or  his  pen.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  sup- 
posed in  the  present  times,  when  every  general 
topic  is  exhausted,  that  there  can  be  any  other 
way  of  engagii^  the  attention,  than  by  represent* 
ing  the  maimers  as  fast  as  they  change,  and  en- 
forcii^  the  novelty  of  them  with  all  the  powers  at 
drawing,  and  heightening  it  with  all  the  colouring 
of  huttour.  The  only  danger  is,  lest  the  habit  of 
levity  should  tend  to  the  admission  of  any  thing 
irontrary  to  the  design  of  such  a  work.  To  this 
I  can  only  say,  that  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  course  of  these  papers  to  weigh  and 
conaideE  the  tendency  of  every  sentiment  and  ex- 
poession;  an4  if  any  thing  improper  has  obtained 
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a  place  in  them,  I  can  tnily  assert  that  it  has 
been  only  owing  to  that  inadvertency^  which  at- 
tends a  various  publication,  and  which  is  so 
inevitable,  that  (however  extraordinary  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  now  to  be  told  it)  it 
is  notorious  that  there  are  papers  printed  in  the 
Guardian  which  were  written  in  artful  ridicule 
of  the  very  undertakers  of  that  work,  and  their 
most  particular  friends. 

"  In  writings  of  humour,  figures  are  sometimes 
used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  oftea 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  di^ 
rect  contrary  sense  to  what  the  author  Bhd  the 
majority  of  readers  understand  them.  To  sudi, 
the  most  innocent  irony  may  appear  irrcligion  or 
wickedness.  But  in  the  misapprehension  of  this 
figure,  it  is  not  always  that  the  reader  is  to 
blame.  A  great  deal  of  irony  may  seem  very 
clear  to  the  writer,  which  may  not  be  so  properly 
managed  as  to  be  safely  trusted  to  the  various 
capacities  and  apprehensions  of  all  sorts  of  read- 
ers. In  such  cases  the  conductor  of  a  paper  will 
be  liable  to  various  kinds  of  censure,  though  in 
reality  nothing  can  be  proved  against  him  but 
want  of  judgment." 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  this  defence  Mr.  Cam* 
bridge  has  taken  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
aature  and  scope  of  periodical  composition.    To 
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■appress  folly  by  good-humoured  ridicule  and 
latiie,  is,  indeed,  one  of  its  legitimate  objects ; 
but  by  no  means,  as  Mr.  Cambridge  would  wish 
iu  to  believe,  the  sole  effect  which  it  should  hold 
in  view*  Thus  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  periodi- 
cal essay,  is  to  strip  it  of  half  its  interest  and 
worth,  and  to  establish  an  idea  of  its  construction 
ip  direct  opposition  to  the  best  and  most  success- 
ful models.  To  mingle  with  the  scintillations  of 
wit  and  humour,  the  severer  lessons  of  morality 
and  religion,  and  to  combine  with  these  the  pro- 
4uGt  of  critical  taste,  and  the  oflspring  of  imagi- 
nation, as  devclopi'd  in  the  literary  essay,  the 
oriental  tale,  or  serious  domestic  narrative,  has 
pot  only  been  the  practice  of  the  classical  predc- 
^essars  of  the  World,  but  offers  the  noblest  and 
most  fertile  field  for  excellence, 
.  *  The  assertions,  moreover,  that  "  papers  of 
pleasantry,  enforcing  some  lesser  duty,  or  repre- 
jhending  some  fashionable  folly,  will  be  of  more 
feal  use  than  the  finest  writing  and  most  virtuous 
moral/^  and  that  '^  the  world  has  always  consi- 
dered amusemetit  to  be  the  principal  end  of  a  pub- 
lic pi4>er,'*  experience  has  fiatly  contradicted ;  in* 
deed,  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  World 
to  the  Spectator^  RanMer^  and  Adventurer,  has 
jtfisen  from  this  narrow  conception  "of  the  pur- 
poses and  execution  of  periodical  writing,  and  from 
VOL.  V.  s 
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the  determination  to  adroit  into  it  neither  paper 
of  criticism,  of  serious  morality,  nor  of  splendid 
fiction.  The  consequence  of  adhering,  with  verj 
few  exceptions  indeed,  to  this  plan,  has  been,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  writers,  an  uniformity 
of  manner  greater  than  any  other  paper  of  estab- 
lished merit  presents;  the  serious  strain  of  the 
Rambler  is  varied  by  essays  on  elegant  literature, 
and  fictions  of  uncommon  beauty  and  grandeur; 
but  the  perpetual  vein  of  irony  and  ridicule 
which  pervades  the  World  has  no  relief,  and  the 
work  fails  therefore  to  establish  an  interest  cither 
in  the  heart  or  imagination. 

That  the  adoption  of  this  continued  tone  Of 
gaiety  and  levity  was,  from  inattention  or  mis^ 
take,  attended  with  some  danger  to  the  reader, 
we  have  the  confession  of  the  author ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  popularity,  at  least  to  any  po- 
pularity worth  acquiring,  time  has  convinced  us 
is  a  fallacy;  for,  though  the  circulation  of  the 
World  in  numbers  was  unprecedentedly  great, 
owing,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  various  titled  and 
fashionable  names  that  were  known  to  assist  in 
its  composition,  it  is  now,  if  we  except  the  Con- 
noisseur^  less  read  than  any  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  Classical  Essayists. 

A  paper,  indeed,  solely  confined  to  irony  and 
the  ridicule  of  fashionable  folly,  though  suscepti- 
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ble  of  much  temporary,-  cannot  expect  a  very 
durable,  fame.  The  Worlds  however,  in  the  line 
to  which  it  is  limited,  has  undoubtedly  much 
merit;  for  though  exhibiting  very  little  either 
of  pathos,  imagination,  or  critical  taste,  it  is 
throughout  gay  and  sparkling,  and  has  repro* 
duced,  with  fresh  grace  and  lustre,  the  philoso- 
phy  of  Aristippus* 

"the  first  number  of  the  World  was  published 
on  Thursday,  January  the  4th,  1753,  and  was 
continued  on  that  day  weekly  for  four  years.  It 
contains  tw^o  hundred  and  nine  numbers,  and  ^  A 
World  Extraordinary,^  written  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  terminated  on  Thursday,  December  the  30th, 
1756.  Of  each  essay  X\vo  thousand  five  hundred 
were  printed,  and  sometimes  even  a  greater  num- 
ber was  demanded.  It  soon  underwent  a  second 
edition,  which  was  thrown  into  six  volumes,  the 
Jirst  dedicated  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  second  to 
the  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  the  third  to 
Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.  i\ni fourth  to  the 
Earl  of  Corke,  the  Jifth  to  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq. 
and  the  sixth  to  Mr.  Moore.  As  every  subsequent 
edition,  however,  has  been  published  in  only^biir 
volumes,  the  last  three  dedications  are  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  volume. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  our  brief  biography  of 
the  authors  of  the  Worlds  it  may  be  attended  with 
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some  convenience  to  the  reader  to  have  t] 
names,  and  the  number  of  papers  which  they  ] 
duced,  arranged  in  a  tabular  form ;  precede: 
being  given  according  to  the  bulk  of  their 
spective  contributions. 

1.  Mr.  Edward  Moore 61 

2.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield 24 

5,  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.    .  .  21 

4.  The  Earl  of  Orford 9 

5.  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq. 5 

6.  J.  Tilson,  Esq 5 

7.  jVIr*  Edward  Lovibond 5 

8.  The  Earl  of  Corke ,  .  .  .  .  4 

9.  W.  Whitehead,  Esq -  .  .  5 

10.  Kichard  Berenger,  Esq 3 

11.  Sir  James  Marriott 5 

12.  Lord  Hailes 3 

13.  The  Honourable  Hamilton  Boyle  .  .     2 

14.  Mr.  Parratt 2 

15.  J.  G.  Cooper,  Esq. 2 

16.  Rev.  Thomas  Cole 2 

17.  The  Earl  of  Bath 

18.  William  Duncombe,  Esq 

19.  Rev.  John  Duncombe 

20.  Mr.  Francis  Coventrye 

21.  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley 

22.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams    .  .  . 

23.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayward  Roberts 

24.  Mr.  Whitaker 1  . 

S5>  Mr.  Thomas  Mulso 

2^.  Mr.  (Grataker 

27.  jilf .  iiejriing ,  .  .  , 
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28.  Mr.  Moyle 1 

S9.  Mr.  Burgess  .^... 1 

50.  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,D.D 1 

31.  Mr.  James  Ridley X 

S^,  James  Scott,  D.  D -  .  1 

The  essays  thus  acknowledged  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  while  forty-one  still  i«- 
main  unclaimed,  and  unappropriated  even  by- 
suspicion. 


Edward  Moore,  the  projector  of  the  WTw/rf, 
and  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  a  dis- 
senting minister  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  wat 
bom  in  that  town  on  the  22d  of  March,  1711-12. 
Losing  his  father  early  in  life,  he  was  instructed 
by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  and  still 
further  improved  in  his  education  at  a  public 
School. 

Though  Intended  for  the  business  of  a  linen- 
draper,  and  actually  for  some  years  engaged  in 
that  trade,  he  was  happy  to  relinquish  it  for  em- 
ployment more  congenial  to  his  talents  and  incli- 
nations* Attached  to  study,  and  ambitious  of 
literary  reputation, .  he  attempted  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  a  poetic  exhibition  of 
Ws  abilities,  and,  in  1744,  produced  his  "  Fables 
^or  the  Female  Sex,"  which  have  been  allowed  a 
^^k  only  second  to  those  of  Gay,  and  by  bring* 
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ing  him  forward  to  advantage,  completely  effected 
the  end  which  he  had  in  view. 

From  this  period  his  progress  as  an  author  was 
undcviating ;  and  as  a  poef,  a  dramatist^  and  an 
essayistj  he  continued,  through  life,  to  amuse  and 
instruct  society. 

His  first  production  ibr  the  stage  was  a  Co- 
medy, called  The  Foundling,  which  was  brought 
forward  in  1748;  but  though  possessing  much  in- 
genuity in  the  plot,  and  much  vivacity  in  the 
dialogue,  it  was  not.  cordially  received ;  nor  was 
he  more  successful  with  his  second  comedy, 
under  the  title  of  Gil  Bias :  but  in  the  year  1753 
he  was  compensated  by  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  his  Gamester,  a  tragedy  in  prose ;  which,  for 
its  moral  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  ability  shewn 
in  its  execution,  was  welcomed  with  applause, 
both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet. 

These  dramas,  together  with  his  Fables  and 
miscellaneous  poems,  he  republished  by  sub- 
scription in  1756;  they  form  one  volume  quarto, 
and  are  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
did  not  long  survive  this  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  dying  on  February  28th,  1757>  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pulmonary  inflammation.  Mr. 
Moore  married  a  Miss  Hamilton,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the  princesses, 
and  by  her  he  left  one  son. 
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The  conduct  and  the  profits  of  the  JVorld  were 
allotted  to  Mr.  Moore ;  and  the  latter,  through 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Lyttelton  for  the  editor, 
proved  no  inconsiderable  source  of  emolument. 
This  amiable  nobleman,  who  had  been  compli- 
mented with  great  elegance  and  delicacy  by  our 
author  in  his  poem  called  "  The  Trial  of  Selim 
the  Persian,"  finding  the  morals  and  manners  of 
Moore  unexceptionable,  exerted  himself  in  his 
behalf  with  much  energy  and  success.     Under- 
standing that  Dodsley  had  engaged  to  pay  our 
essayist  three  guinea^  for  every  number  of  the 
World   which  he  should  send  for  publication, 
whether  written  by  himself  or  others,  he  immedi- 
ately procured  for  him  numerous  contributors 
from  the  first  ranks  of  nobility  and  fashion,  who 
not  only  communicated  their  assistance  without 
pecuniary  reward,  but  gave  such  eclat  to  the  pub- 
lication, that  it  speedily  became,  as  Mr*  Dun- 
ccmibe  has  expressed  it,  ^  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  in 
which  it  was  the  fashion  for  men  of  rank'  and 
genius  to  try  their  strength. 

Of  the  papers  of  Moore,  which  form  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  work,  the  character- 
istic is  a  grave  and  well-sustained  irony,  that  not 
nnfrequently  displays  a  considerable  share  of  ori- 
ginal humour.  The  style  which  he  has  adopted, 
if  not  very  correct  or  ele^nt,  is,  however,  easy 
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and  perspicuous,  and  not  ill  suited  to  the  general 
nature  of  his  subjects.  Among  his  ludicrous 
essays  I  would  particularly  distinguish  Nos.  31 
and  186,  descriptive  of  the  distresses  of  a  cre- 
dulous clergymar  No.  1 15,  on  the  public  spirit 
of  advertising  Physicians;  No.  154,  on  Female 
Curiosity;  No.  173>on  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit 
of  Defamation,  and  No.  IjS,  on  a  whimsical  Re- 
spect for  Health. 

The  serious  lucubrations  of  our  author  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  usually  of  the  narrative  spe- 
cies ;  their  moral  is  uniformly  good,  and  their  in- 
cidents, in  general,  well  managed.  No.  1 1 ,  Hap* 
piness,  an  AllegorJ^;  No.  l6,  a  Scene  of  Domes^ 
tic  Happiness;  No.  52,  the  Story  of  Amanda; 
No.  979  the  Story  of  the  Seduction  of  a  Young 
Lady,  and  No.  174,  on  the  Folly  of  Ambition, 
are  among  the  best  of  this  class ;  and,  though  not 
exhibiting  much  novelty  of  plot  or  force  of  ima- 
-gination,  agreeably  break  in  upon  the  too  uniform 
strain  of  raillery  and  ridicule  which  runs  through 
the  work. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  when  the 
World  was  published  in  volumes,  Mr.  Moore 
actually  died  while  the  last  number,  which  de- 
tails the  imaginary  death  of  the  author,  wai 
passing  through  the  press ! 
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PHII.IP  Dormer  Staithope,  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield. To  enter,  at  any  length,  into  the 
events  of  the  busy  life  of  this  celebrated  noble- 
man would,  in  this  place,  be  totally  superfluous. 
We  must,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  with  a  few 
dates,  and  with  a  few  observations  on  his  principal 
productions. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year.  l694,  and,  having 
finished  his  education  in  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge, 
he  entered  upon  his  travels  through  the  continent. 
On  his  return,  he  commenced  his  political  career 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Suc- 
ceeding, however,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1726,  to  his  title  and  estates,  he  soon  insinuated 
liimself  into  the  particular  favour  of  George  the 
Second,  by  whom  he  was  made  high  steward  of 
the  household  and  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He 
was  advanced  *to  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in 
1745,  an  office  which  he  held  for  about  three 
years;  and,  after  a  life  of  much  celebrity  and 
activity,  he  expired  in  the  year  1773. 

".  In  public  stations,^  remarks  a  periodical  cri- 
dc)  *^  Lord  Chesterfield's  conduct  ever  met  with 
deserved  plaudits ;  in  private  life,  his  brilliant 
ivit,  his  exquisite  humour,  and  his  invariable  po- 
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litcness,  rendered  him  the  constant  delight  of  his 
friends; — and  in  the  tender  domeistic  relations, 
he  was  not  only  irreproachable  but  exemplaiy. 
In  fine,  a  more  amiable  man  scarce  ever  graced  a 
court,  or  adorned  the  peaceful  scenes  of  rctire>- 
ment."* 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  in  enume- 
rating the  literary  labours  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
one  should  be  found  which  throws  upon  a  cha- 
racter like  this  a  stain  not  only  deep  but  inde- 
lible ! 

The  works  of  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be  classed 
as  Focmsj  Letters^  Political  Papers^  and  Periodiad 
•BMaya.  Of  these,  the  first  are  merely  temporary 
effusions,  the  trifics  of  elegant  leisure ;  the  Letters 
form  the  bulk  of  our  author's  works,  and  are  ad- 
dressed to  his  natural  son,  and  to  his  numerous 
friends ;  they  exhibit  much  literary  merit,  and 
many  acute  observations  on  human  life  and  ja^Xk* 
ners ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  ten- 
dency of  those  written  to  his  son,  is,  but  too 
evidently,  to  inculcate  a  system  of  duplicity  and 
vice !  The  Political  Papers,  consisting  of  speeches, 
letters,  pamphlets,  characters,  &c.  though  re- 
flecting much  credit  on  his  Lordship's  sagacity 
and  eloquence,  we  shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  pass 
over,  and  hasten  to  notice  what,  in  our  opimoD) 

•  Monthly  Review,  toI.  5T,  Old  Series,  p.  60. 
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are  the  moet  valuable  productions  of  his  pen,  the 
Periodical  Essays. 

Lord  Chesterfield  first  appeared  as  an  Essayist 
in  Fog's,  originally  called  Mist's  Journal,  to 
which  he  contributed  three  papers.  During  the 
subsequent  year  (1737)  he  vf  rote  seventeen  essays 
of  considerable  merit,  on  subjects  connected  with 
manners  and  taste,  for  the  paper  entitled  Common 
Sensey  and  in  the  year  1 743  he  composed  the  first 
and  third  numbers  of  Old  England^  or  the  Consti- 
tutional Journal. 

It  is  in  the  JForld,  however,  that  he  appears  to 
most  advantage  ^s  a  periodical  essayist.  From 
his  intimacy  at  this  period  with  the  follies  and 
fashions  of  high  life ;  from  his  propriety  of  taste, 
poignancy  of  wit,  and  elegant  facility  of  compo- 
sitiou,  he  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  office 
which  he  undertook  ;  and  his  papers  in  the  World 
ape,  therefore,  among  the  very  best  of  the  collec- 
tion ;  superior  to  those  which  Moore  has  written,, 
and  inferior  to  none  that  his  coadjutors  have  pro- 
duced. Of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  ideas 
flowed,  and  of  his  skill  in  immediately  clothing 
them  in  appropriate  language,  Mr.  Maty  has  re- 
corded a  singular  instance.  In  a  conversation 
with  General  Irwine,  at  Bath,  on  one  of  the  latest 
published  Worlds,  his  Lordship  was  requested  by 
the  General,  as  one  best  qualified  for  the  subject,: 
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to  devote  his  next  essay  in  the  World  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  civility  and  good-breeding.  This 
Lord  Chesterfield  at  first  begged  leave  to  decline; 
but  being  earnestly  pressed  to  yield,  he^  at  length, 
complied,  and,  borrowing  the  Generars  ink  and 
paper,  immediately  produced,  without  blotting  a 
line,  N®.  148,  which,  from  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  composition,  was  usually  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  General  Inciru^s  paper. 

The  consequences  which  resulted  from  two  of 
his  Lordship's  essays,  Nos.  100  and  101,  we  have 
already  related  in  the  Life  of  Johnson.  That,  in- 
dependent of  the  peculiar  purpose  which  they 
were  meant  to  answer,  they  possess  considerable 
merit,  cannot  be  denied;  the  first  is  elegantly 
complimentary,  and  the  second  abounds  with  hu- 
mour. After  years  of  continued  neglect,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Johnson 
had  some  reason  to  be  offended  at  the  period 
chosen  for  their  production. 

The  important  share  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
took  in  the  World  had  nearly  been  lost,  from  the 
delay  that  attended  the  introduction  of  the  first 
paper  which  he  sent  to  the  publisher;  it  had  been 
hastily  perused,  and  laid  by  on  account  of  its 
length ;  and  had  not  Lord  Lyttelton,  by  accident- 
ally seeing  it  at  Dodsley's,  recognised  the  hand-' 
writing,  and  informed  Moore  whence  it  origi- 
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oatedy  no  second  contribution  from  this  nobleman^ 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  editor  and  his  work, 
would  have  followed. 

To  the  sparkling  wit  and  delicate  humour 
which  many  of  the  essays  of  his  Lordship  so 
copiously  display,  great  praise  is  assuredly  due; 
especially  as,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  some  of  his 
former  writings,  their  tendency  is  unexceptionably 
pure.  N®  189,  on  Decorum,  and  N®  196,  on 
Passion,  are,  both  in  point  of  style  and  matter, 
truly  valuable ;  and,  as  specimens  of  broader  hu* 
mour,  Nos,  90  and  91  >  descriptive  of  a  Drinking 
Club  and  its  Members,  will  not  easily  be  sur- 
passed :  the  immediately  subsequent  number  also, 
may  be  pointed  out  as  a  just  and  happy  morali* 
fation  of  the  preceding  scenes. 


Richard.  Owen  Cambridge  was  bom  Ir 
London  in  the  year  17 17)  and  after  the  usual 
education  at  Eton,  was,  in  1734,  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1737  he  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  in  1741  he  was  united  to  Miss  Trench- 
•fd,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  John  Trenchard, 
Secretary  of  State  to  King  William,  a  lady  of 
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great  beaut}'',  amiable  manners,  and  high  accom- 
plishments, with  whom  he  passed  a  period  of  fiill 
sixty  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  unintemipted 
domestic  happiness. 

On  his  marriage,  he  removed  to  his  family  seat 
at  Whitminster  in  Glocestershire,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn;  where,  in 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  belles  lettrcs,  and 
in  the  tasteful  disposal  of  his  grounds,  he  employed 
talents  and  acquirements  of  no  .ordinary  kind; 
for  his  learning  was  profound,  and  his  genius  ver- 
satile and  elegant. 

About  the  year  1750  Mr.  Cambridge  recdved 
a  considerable  addition  to  an  income,  already  in- 
dependent,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Owen ;  an  acqui- 
sition which  induced  him  to  purchase  a  villa  at 
Twickenham,  in  uhich,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  continued  to  live  in  a  style  of  great 
hospitality,  and  was  not  only  the  intimate  friend 
of  his  illustrious  neighbour  Pope,  but  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  the  metropolis,  to 
which,  from  its  vicinity,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor. 

In  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Cambridge  presented 
the  public  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Scribleriad," 
in  six  books,  4to;  a  production  which,  with  great 
felicity,  and  in  a  most  spirited  strain  of  poetic 
irony,  ridicules  the  false  taste  and  literature  of 
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tile  agie,  and  by  exposing  the  follies  and  mistakes 
of  vaiii  pretenders,  contributed  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  public  judgment. 

The  reputation  which  this  poem  conferred 
upon  our  author,  as  a  wit,  a  scholar  and  a  critic, 
was  still  further  extended,  by  the  part  which,  in 
1753,  and  the  three  subsequent  years,  he  took  in 
the  composition  of  the  World,  The  IfoUowing 
anecdote  relative  to  this  paper,  which  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  his  son  and  biographer,  will 
illustrate  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Cambridge,  namely,  his  love  of  repartee,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conversational  wit.  '^  A  note 
from  Mr.  Moore,"  the  conductor  of  the  World, 
"  requesting  an  essay,  was  put  into  my  father's 
hands  on  a  Sunday  morning  as  he  was  going  to 
church ;  my  mother  observing  him  rather  inat- 
tentive during  the  sermon,  whispered,  '  Of  what 
are  you  thinking  K  he  replied,  ^  Of  the  next  World 
my  dear.**'' 
The  last  work  of  any  considerable  size  which 

*  '<  I  cannot  help  mentioning,**  continues  Mr.  Cam*- 
bridge,  '*  another  instance  of  the  same  species  of  plea- 
santry. In  one  of  his  rides  late  in  life,  he  was  met  by  His 
Majesty  on  the  declivity  of  Richmond  Hill,  who,  with  his 
accustomed  condesceni>ion,  stopped  and  conversed  with 
him ;  and  observing  that  <  he  did  not  ride  so  fast  as  he 
used  to  do,*  my  father  replied,  *  5t>,  1  am  going  down 
hMJ"    life  prefixed  to  hit  Works,  4to.  1803. 
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Mr.  Cambridge  produced,  was  "  An  Account 
of  the  War  in  India,  between  the  English  and 
French,  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  from  the 
year  1750  to  1760,"  4to.  This  historical  publi- 
cation appeared  in  1761,  and  is  valuable  for  its 
accuracy  and  authenticity* 

Besides  the  pieces  that  we  have  now  enume^ 
rated,  Mr.  Cambridge  was  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  small  poems,  epigrams,  &c.  &c.  some  of  which 
were  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Dodsle/s 
Collection.  His  last  jeu  d'esprit  was  a  versifica- 
tion of  Gibbon's  account  of  his  own  life,  finished 
with  exquisite  pleasantry  and  humour. 

To  his  eighty-third  year  Mr.  Cambridge  con- 
tinued to  exercise  all  his  mental  faculties  in  full 
perfection,  and  even  to  this  late  period  he  had 
experienced  little  of  the  usual  bodilt/  infirmities  of 
age.  A  defect  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  however, 
now  occurred;  and  at  length  mere  debility  and 
exhaustion,  unaccompanied  by  any  symptom  of 
disease,  closed  his  valuable  life,  on  the  17th  of 
September  1 802,  and  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

For  the  following  character  of  this  amiable  man, 
which,  from  every  account,  appears  by  no  means 
overcharged,  we  are  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  I 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  "  His  various  and  ex- 
tensive information,"  he  remarks,  "  his  pure  and 
classical  taste,  his  brilliant  yet  harmless  wit,  hi& 
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lincommon  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  were  ac- 
l^^wledged,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  his  society, 
which  was  sought  for,  and  highly  valued,  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  this  country.     But  his  talents  and  his  acquire- 
ments make  the  least  part  of  the  praise  belonging 
to  hinu     It  is  chiefly  for  the  upright  manliness 
and  independence  of  his  mind,  for  his  mild  and 
benevolent  disposition,  his  warm  and  unvaried 
tfiection  to  his  fisunily  and  friends,  his  kindness 
to  his  dependents,  and  for  his  firm  faith  and  trust 
in  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  manifested 
through  life  by  the  practice  of  every  Christian 
duty,  and  produced  the  most  excmplaiy  patience 
onder  the  various  infirmities  of  a  tedious  decline, 
that  those  who  were  near  witnesses  of  his  amiable- 
ness  and  worth  will  continue  to  cherish  ^hc  me^ 
raoiy  of  this  excellent  man,  and  to  reflect  with 
pleasure  on  his  many  virtues/'* 

Mr.  Cambridge's  first  paper  in  the  World  is 
N^  50,  dated  December  the  13th,  1753,  on  the 
various  motives  for  visiting  the  capital ;  the  im- 
mediately subsequent  paper,  on  the  multiplicity 
of  acquaintance,  is,  likewise,  his ;  and  from  this 
period  he  continued  a  pretty  frequent  corre- 
spondent, having  contributed  eleven  numbers  to 
-'  *  Gentleman's  Mtgasine  for  October  18011,  p.  978. 
V0L,V.  '  T 
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the  second  volume,  and  scren  to  the  third ;  to  the 
fourth,  however,  he  was  much  less  liheral  of 
assistance,  N^  206  in  that  volume  being  the  only 
essay  of  his  composition. 

For  the  friendship  and  literary  aid  <)f   Mr. 
Oambridge  the  editor  of  the  World  was  indebted 
to  Lord  Lyttelton;  an  obligation  certainly  of  much 
value;  for,  though  Some xyf  his  essays  betray  marks 
of  haste  'With  respect  to  style,  and  were,  indeed, 
written,  it  is  said,  almost  extetopore,  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  rich  ttk  an  original  vtin  of  wit 
and  humour,  and  exhibit,  also^  many  indicalions 
of  the  classical  purity  of  his  taste.     Nos.  118 
attd  119  on  Gardening,  and  its  vicissittfdes  in  this 
island,  are  peculiarly  pleasing ;  at\d  t^c  aecood  of 
these  papers  is  a  specimen  of  the  delicate  and 
sportive  raillery  so  familiar  to  our  author.   Speak- 
ing in  N°  118  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Dutch 
taste  in  Gardening,  he  observes,  that  several  of 
our  best  writers  had   early  entertained   nobler 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  and  instance's  Sir  William 
Temple,  who,  "  in  his  gardens  of  Epicurus,  expa- 
tiates with  great  pleasure  on  that  at  More-Park 
in  Hertfordshire ;  yet  after  he  has  extolled  it  as 
the  pattern  of  a  perfect  garden  for  use,  beauty, 
and  magnificence,  he  rises  to  nobler  images,  and, 
in  a  kind  6f  prophetic  spirit,  points  out  a  higher 
style,  free  and  unconfined.''    The  passage  here 
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alluded  to,  is  certainly  very  remarkable;  for  after 
Sir  William  has  been  lavishing  his  praise  on  a 
species  of  gardening  as  formal  as  the  most  rigid 
architecture,  he  adds,  "  What  I  have  said,  of  the 
best  forms  of  Gardens  is  meant  only  of  such  as 
are  in  some  sort  regular ;  for  there  may  he  other 
fortM  wholly  irregular ^  that  may,  for  ought  I  know, 
^aoe  Hhore  beauty  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  they 
must  owe  it  to  some  extraordinary  dispositions  of 
Nature  in  the  seat,  or  some  great  race  of  fancy 
and  judgment  in  the  contrivance,  which  may  re- 
duce  many  disagreeing  parts  into  some  figure 
which  shall  yet  upon  the  whole  be  very-  agree- 
able. Something  of  this  I  have  seen  in  some 
places,  and  heard  more  of  it  from  f>thers  who  have 
lived  much  among  the  Chineses."*  Mr.  Mason, 
in  his  "  English  Garden,''  has,  likewise,  noticed 
thi3  aberration  of  Temple  from  the  -formal  fashion 
of  tlie  times ;  and,  after  versifying  what  he  had 
given  in  prose  as  the  picture  of  a  perfect  garden, 
exclaims, 

And  yet  fuU  oft 
Ofer  Temple's  stndioas  hour  did  Truth  presid^. 
Sprinkling  her  lustre  o*er  bis  classic  page : 
There  hear  his  canduur  own  in  fashion's  spite. 
In  spite  of  courtly  dnlness,  hear  it  own 

^  Temple's  Miscellanies,  folio  edit.  vol.  1  p.  186. 
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'*  There  is  a  grace  in  wild  variety 
'*  Surpassing  rule  and  order."    Temple,  jes. 
There  is  a  grace;  and  let  eternal  wreaths 
Adorn  their  brows  who  fixt  its  empire  here* 

Book  1. 1.  483. 


Horace  Walpole,  Earl  or  Orford,  the 

youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  first  Earl  of 
Orford,  was  bom  in  the  year  171 6.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  school ;  whence,  at  the  custom- 
ary period,  he  was  sent  to  King^s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  early  exhibited  a  strong  predilectioR 
for  elegant  literature,  which  in  the  year  1759  he 
extended  and  improved  by  a  tour  upon  the  conti- 
nent. In  his  travels  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
poet  Gray ;  but,  unfortunately,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  a  dispute  took  place  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  friends,  and  Mr.  Gray  returned  to 
England. 

It  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Walpole  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  diplomatic  department,  and, 
had  Sir  Robert  lived  longer,  would,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose,  have  been  high  in  office.  The 
propensities  of  Mr,  Walpole  were,  however,  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  a  literary  life;  and  though 
he  entered  into  parliament  in  1741 ,  and  conr 
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tinued  a  member  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
chief  and  dearest  pursuits  were  those  connected 
with  learning  ^ad  the  polite  arts.  For  eloquence 
as  a  Senator  he  was  not  celebrated,  and  seldom 
indeed  spoke ;  that  this  was  rather  the  defect  of 
inclination  than  of  ability,  is  evident  from  the 
speech  that  he  delivered  in  vindication  of  his 
father's  conduct  in  1742,  which,  from  its  energy 
and  filial  piety,  mad^  a  strong  impression  on  the 
house. 

To  the  patrimony  which  he  inherited  was 
added  an  ample  revenue  from  various  public 
offices;  in  1738  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
exports  tind  imports,  a  place  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  usher  of  his  -majesty's 
exchequer;  and  he  was  subsequently  comptroller 
of  the  pipe,  and  clerk  of  the  escheats  in  the  ex- 
checquer.  His  politics  were,  nevertheless,  those 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered, 
until  the  enormities  of  the  French  revolution  in- 
duced him  to  found  his  creed  on  other  princi- 
ples. 

On  relinquishing  his  parliamentary  duties,  he 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Strawberry-hill,  where,  in 
the  almost  exclusive  enjoyment  of  literary  luxury, 
and  architectural  embellishment,  he  passed  the 
residue  of  his  days.  The  scite  of  this  beautiful 
vilkiy  nirhich  originally  supported  but  a  smaU 
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tenement,  he  had  purchased  in  1747;  Rod  it  was 
the  pleasing]cnnployinent  of  many  years  to  extend, 
improve,  and  convert,  his  cottage,  for  it  was  lit- 
tle more,  into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  striking 
gothic  mansions.  His  singular  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  architecture 
enabled  him  to  execute  his  designs  with,  at  that 
period,  unprecedented  taste  and  accuracy;  he 
led  the  way,  indei'd,  to  the  partiality,  which  has 
since  been  so  much  diffused,  for  structures  of  this 
species ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  result  of 
continued  attention  to  the  subject  has  been  a  still 
more  discriminating  intimacy  with  the  different 
styles  and  orders  of  the  civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical fabrics  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  ages. 

The  productions  which  issued  from  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  pn»ss,  for  he  built  one  at  Strawberry-hill, 
were  not  solely  confined  to  his  own  writings;  he 
printed,  as  presents  to  his  friends,  several  works 
which  had  become  extremely  scarce,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  rendering  them  splendid  and  com- 
plete. 

As  a  literary  character,  that  in  which  he  will 
be  alone  known  to  posterity,  he  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  poet,  an  historian,  an  antiquary,  a  novellist, 
an  epistolary  writer,  and  an  essayist.  His  merits 
as  a. miscellaneous  poet  are  inconsiderable;  it  is 
ofk  his  efforts  in  the  dramatic  province  of  the  Muses 
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that  he  founds  a  claim  to  our  applause ;  '^  The 
Mysterious  Mother^  is  a  tragedy  which,  not* 
withstanding  the  unfortunate  texture  of  its  fable, 
makes  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
exhibits  evident  marks  of  genius,  as  well  as  of 
close  enquiry  into  the  human  heart.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that,  had  the  incidents  admitted  of  repre- 
sentation, without  too  great  a  shock  to  the  feelings^ 
it  would  have  become  a  standard  play. 

In  his  historical  capacity  he  has  displayed 
^ther  the  keenness  of  the  controversialist,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  sceptic,  than  the  requisite  abili- 
ties for  legitimate  history.  The  "  Historic  Doubts 
concerning  Richard  the  Third''  have  thrown, 
however,  some  new  lights  upon  an  intricate  part 
of  our  annals,  and  have  placed  the  person  ^d 
character  of  the  Usurper  in  a  point  of  view  con- 
siderably different  from  that  in  which  they  have 
been  usually  beheld. 

To  the  class  of  antiquarian  literature  belong 
"  The  Anecdotes  of  Painting  and  Engraving,'' 
and  ^  A  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  f 
the  former,  founded  on  the  materials  collected  by 
Vertue,  is  conducted  with  peculiar  taste  an^ 
judgment,  and  has  proved,  in  no  slight  degree^ 
instrumental  to  the  progress  of  these  elegant  arts; 
while  the  latter,  by  commemo^tipg  those  of  illusr 
tdous  rank  who  have  been  remarkable  for  literacy 
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genius,  may  have  contributed  to  excite  amoi^ 
our  youthful  nobility  a  more  undivided  attention 
to  the  liberal  pursuits  of  learning.  The  **  Catsr 
logue^  of  Walpole  has  lately  served  as  the  basis 
of  an  elaborate  work,  on  a  somewhat  similar,  but 
more  extended,  plan,  by  Mr.  Park.  This  edition^ 
with  the  continuation,  occupies  five  volumeft 
octavo,  and  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
highly-finished  portraits. 

In  the  year  1764  our  author  produced  the  most 
popular  of  his, original  works,  the  '^  Castle  Df 
•Otranto,^  a  tale  which  has  given  origin  to  a 
thousand  imitations.  It  was  at  first  brought  be* 
fore  the  public  as  a  translation,  by  William  Map- 
shall,  Gent,  from  the  original  Italian  of  Onuphrio 
Mural  to;  but  its  favourable  reception  soon  un- 
masked the  real  author,  who,  in  a  second  edition, 
came  forward  in  propria  persona.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  eight  evenings;  but  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
dated  March  9,  17^5,  presents  us  with  a  more 
probable  period  for  its  composition  :  "  Shall  I 
confess  to  you  what  was  the  origin  of  this  ro- 
mance? I  waked  one  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
last  June  from  a  dream,  of  which  all  I  could  recover 
was,  that  I  had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  caa* 
tie  (a  very  natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  like 
mine  with  gothic  story) ;  and  that  on  the  upper* 
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most  banister  of  a  great  staircase,  I  saw  a  gigantic 
liand  in  armour.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down,  and 
hegjBcn  to  write,  without  knowing  in  the  lt*ast 
what  I  intended  to  say  or  relate.  The  work  grew 
on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it.  Add,  that 
I  was  very  glad  to  think  of  any  thing  rather  than 
politics.  In  short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with  my 
tale,  which  I  completed  in  less  than  two  months, 
that  one  evening  I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had 
drank  my  tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour 
after  one  in  the  morning ;  when  my  hands  and 
fingers  were  so  weary,  that  I  could  not  hold  the 
pen  to  finish  the  sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and 
Isabella  talking  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph.* 

The  imagination  and  the  developement  of  cha- 
racter displayed  in  this  little  romance  have  much 
merit;  but  the  machinery  is  too  forcibly  obtruded, 
and  too  frequently  employed ;  it  even  occasionally 
excites  a  ludicrous  association  of  ideas;  an  effect 
ever  fatal  to  the  interest  of  a  narrative  of  which 
the  principal  object  is  to  excite  terror. 

It  would  appear  fix)m  the  care  which  Mr. 
Walpole  took  to  preserve  a  complete  copy  of  his 
correspondence,  that  he  entertained  a  high  idea 
of  its  merits ;  it  certainly  displays  no  small  por- 

*  Biograpliical  Preface  to  Walker's  edition  of  the  014 
Sngliiih  Baron  and  Castle  of  Otranto,  p.  13. 
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tion  of  vivacity,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  charac- 
teristic of  its  author^s  taste,  habits,  and  peculiar!- 
tii*s;  but  it  is  deficient  in  'simplicity,  and  too  often 
flippant  and  sarcastic. 

The  nine  papers  which  Mr.  Walpolc  contri- 
buted to  the  World  do  not  give  him  a  claim  to  any 
very  distinguished  rank  us  an  essayist.  They  arc 
chiefly  ironical;  and  of  these,  N^  103  on  Polite- 
ness, and'N^  195  on  Suicide,  are  the  best.  The 
character  of  Boncaur  in  N^  103  was  designed 
for  Norbome  Btrkclcf/y  who,  we  ani  told  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  our  author's  works,  on  sinking 
with  his  horse  up  to  the  middle  in  Woburn- 
park,  declared  that  it  was  onli/  a  little  damp  ;  the 
sufferer  also  from  the  attack  of  Maclean  the  robber, 
and  the  story  of  the  Visiting  Highwai/man,  in  the 
same  number,  were  circumstances  founded  on 
fact;  the  former  occurring  to  Walpolc  himself, 
and  the  latter  to  Mrs.  Cavendish. 

Of  the  style  of  our  author,  though  it  has  been 
praised,  both  in  these  numbers,  and  in  his  numerous 
other  works,  we  cannot  speak  highly  in  favour; 
^  it  is  not  only  occasionally  inelegant,  and  incor- 
rect, but  even  frequently,  from  a  perpetual  affec- 
tation of  ease,  assumes  a  vulgar  garb ;  thus  the 
indefinite  nominative  one  is  constantly  occurring, 
and  sometimes  commences  a  sentence  three  or 
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four  times  in  immediate  succession ;  as  in  N^ 
160,  "  One  can  scarce  reflect" — ^*  One  must  not 
word" — One  might  even  suppose.'' 

Another  and  more  serious  objection   to   Mr« 
Walpole  as  an  Essayist  is,  the  pruriency  of  imagi- 
nation which  he  has  occasionally  indulged:  the 
paper  just  quoted  for  its  defect  in  style  is  one 
of  these ;  though  it  is  but  candid  to  state,  that  it 
was  originally  disapproved  by  its  author;  who, 
in  a  letter  to  General  Conway,  thus  accounts  for 
its  publication:     ''  My  Lady  A.  flatters  me  ex- 
tremely about  ray  World,  but  it  has  brought 
T^e  into  a  peck  of  troubles.     In  short,  the  good- 
natured  town  have  been  pleased  to  lend  me  a  mean- 
ing, and  call  my  Lord  Bute  Sir  Eustace,     I  need 
not  say  how  ill  the  story  tallies  to  what  they  ap- 
ply it ;   but  I  do  vow  to  you,  that  so  far  from 
once  entering  into  my  imagination,  my  only  ap- 
prehension was,  that  I  should  be  suspected  of 
flattery  for  the  compliment  to  the  princess  in  the 
former  part.     It  is  the  more  cruel,  because  you 
Jcnow  it  is  just  the  thing  in .  the  world  in  which 
one  must  not  defend  one's  self.     If  I  might,  I 
can  prove;  that  the  paper  was  writ  last  Easter, 
long  before  this  history  was  ever  mentioned,  and 
*fiung  by  because  I  did  not  like  it.     I    mentioned 
it  one  night  to  ray  lady  Hervey,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  its  being  printed."* 

*  Lord  Oribrd*!  Works,  vol.  5.  p.  46. 
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We  have  hitherto  mentioned  the  audior  of  the 
**  Castle  of  Otranto"  by  the  name  most  familiar 
to  the  literary  world,  and  by  which  he  himself 
wished  to  be  known ;  for  it  was  very  late  in  life 
before  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage ;  he  was^ 
indeed,  nearly  seventy-four  when,  by  the  death  of 
his  nephew  in  1791 9  ^^  acquired  the  title  of  Earl 
ef  Offord  ;  a  title,  however,  that  he  rarely  assumed, 
nor  did  he  ever  claim  the  privilege  of  his  rank  in 
the  house  of  lords.  He  survived  his  exaltation 
but  a  few  years;  dying,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on 
March  2d,  1797. 

The  personal  conduct  of  this  accomplished 
nobleman  appears  to  have  been  nearly  correct* 
Of  his  generosity  as  a  patron,  however,  not  much 
can  be  said,  when  we  recollect  the  circumstances 
relative  to  poor  Chatterton ;  if  the  abuse  which 
has  been  poured  upon  bis  Lordship,  on  this  ac* 
count,  be  deemed,  as  it  generally  must  be,  I  con» 
ccivc,  uncommonly  virulent  and  overcharged,  it 
will  still  bo  difficult,  even  with  the  most  candid, 
to  avoid  applying  to  the  part  which  he  acted  in 
this  unhappy  affair,  the  epithets  negligent ^  cold^ 
and  selfish. 


SoAMB  Jenyns.    This  gentleman  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  of  Bottesham-hall,  Cam» 
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bridgeshire,  and  was  born  on  January  Ist,  1704* 
After  an  education  at  home,  under  very  respectable 
tutors,  he  was  entered,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a 
fellow  cQmmoncr  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Being  the  heir  to  considerable  property,  he  left 
the  university,  on  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
to  commence  a  life  correspondent  with  his  ex- 
pectations. 

In  his  domestic  connections  he  was  at  first  not 
fortunate ;  having  married  a  relation  of  the  name 
of  Soame,  from  whom  he  was  separated  a  short 
time  previous  to  her  death.  His  second  lady 
survived  him. 

On  his  father's  death  he  entered  into  public 
life,  and  in  1742  became  a  representative  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge.  He  commenced  his  career 
in  politics  as  a  Whig,  and  supporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  administration ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  subsequently  adhered  to  any  peculiar 
system  of  politics ;  having  generally,  during  a  par« 
liamentary  attendance  of  thirty-eight  years,  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  the  existing  minister* 
One  result  of  this  conduct  was,  that  having  been 
appointed  in  1755  a  lord  of  trade,  he  retained 
his  situation,  under  every  change,  until  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  board  in  1780.  With  the  exception 
of  four  years,  during  which  he  represented  the 
town  of  Dunwich^  in  Suffolk^  he  was  a  member 
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•Either  for  the  county  or  borough  of  Cambrid^, 
as  long  as  he  sate  in  parliament.  He  was  an 
active,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  useful  member 
of  the  Commons,  though  by  no  means  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  he  obtained  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  temporary  celebrity,  occa- 
sioned principally  by  the  bold  and  paradoxical 
nature  of  his  disquisitions.     His  writings,  inde- 
pendent of  a  few  political  pamphlets,  may  be 
classed  under  the  heads  of  poetry  and  theology^ 
In  the  former  capacity  he  continued  to  print  a 
variety  of  pieces  from  the  year  1728  to  1787; 
of  these  the  most  important,  by  their  size,  are, 
"  The  Art  of  Dancing,"  an  amusement  to  which 
in  his  youth  he  was  partial;  and  a  version   of 
Hawkins  Browne's  poem  De  Animi  Immortalitate. 
To  any  distinguished  rank  as  a  poet  he  has  no 
claim ;  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  his  versifi- 
cation is  smooth,  and  sometimes  elegant,  though 
deficient  in  vigour;  and  that  several  of  his  smaller 
productions   effervesce   with  humour   and    well 
chosen  satire. 

As  a  writer  in  prose,  he  is  entitled  to  more  es- 
timation, whether  his  matter  or  manner  be  con- 
sidend.  Metaphysical  theology  appears  to 
have  been  his  favourite  study;  and  his  first 
production  in  this  line  was  published  in  17^7» 
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I 

under  the  appellation  of  ^  A  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  £yil,  in  six  letters/*  oc* 
tavo;  a  subject,  perhaps,  of  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, and  which  he  endeavoured,  though  with 
litde  success,  to  explain  on  new  principles.  His 
temerity  in  limiting  the  power  of  Omnipotence 
m  the  production  of  pkytkal  good  and  evil,  and 
his  absurd  hypothesis  with  re^rd  to  the  origin 
of  moral  «vii,  subjected  him  to  much  censure, 
and  to  &  most  naslerly  refutation  from  the  pen 
tsi  Dr.  Johnson,  who  declared,  what  there  is  rea- 
son to.  think  he  actually  felt  in  advanced  life,  that 
old  age  would  shew  him,  that  much  of  his  book 
had  "  no  other  purpose  than  to  perplex  the  scru- 
pulous, and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encourage  im- 
pioiB  presumption^  or  stimulate  idle  curiosity.'' 
Yet  it  cannot  in  justice  be  denied,  that  these 
letters  contain  some  acute  disquisitions,  and  a 
few  very  happy  illustrations. 

The  metaphysical  and-  argumentative  genius  of 
Mr.  Jenyns  led  him  into  much  anxious  •enquiry 
and  research  ;  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was  early 
in  life  tinctured  with  fJEinaticism ;  and  that,  with 
no  uncommon  transition,  he  became  sceptical 
and  deistical,  and  at  last  reposed  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity.  Deeming  it  a  duty  to  make  known 
tiie  series  of  argument  which  led  to  his  conviction^ 
he  published,  in  177^  his  '^  View   of  the  in* 
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frrnal  EviJcnrc  of  the  Christian  Religion,''  12ino.; 
a  book  ^hich  has  divided  the  sufirages  of  tke 
pious,  one  party  conceiving  it  friendly,  and  the 
other  inimical,  to  genuine  religion.  That  he  was 
sincere  in  his  belief,  there  is  little  doubt ;  but  the 
ground  which  he  has  taken  appears  not  tenable, 
and  the  complete  Opposition  that  he  attempts  to 
establish  between  faith  and  reason,  does  not  seem 
calculated  cither  to  amend  the  vicious  or  recti 
the  sceptic.  Sotting  aside,  however,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  system,  the  work  has  in  it  mudi 
that  may  be  of  essential  service  to  Christians  of 
every  denomination. 

The  last  production  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  which, 
under  the  title  of  "  Disquisitions  on  various  Sub- 
jects,'* 8vo.  was  published  in  1782,  is  perfectly 
characteristic  of  its  author;  abounding  in  hypo- 
thetical and  eccentric  argument,  occasionally 
mingled  with  acute  and  lively  illustration.  He 
is  a  defender,  in  this  volume,  of  the  pre-existent 
state  of  mankind ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
wild  doctrine  of  his  former  work,  asserts,  that 
Christianity  is  "  so  adverse  to  all  the  principles 
of  human  reason,  that  if  brought  before  her  tri- 
bunal, it  must  be  inevitably  condemned.'' 

To  these  publications  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  which  were 
popular  in  their  day,  we  have  to  add  his  contri- 
butions to  the  World.     In  humour,  vivacity,  and 
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vntf  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  pai 
pers  in  the  collection,  and  bring  strongly  to  our 
recollection,  especially  in  N^  153,  the  manner  of 
Addisom  The  defence  of  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine of  ttansitligration,  in  N^  l63,  is  conducted 
with  exquisite  humour,  and  the  lesson  of  retribu- 
tion is  most  strikingly  impressive.  The  observa** 
tions  on  Good  and  Bad  Company  in  N^  125,  the 
CMay  <m  Masters  and  Servants  in  157,  and  the 
character  of  Sir  Harry  Prigg  in  N^  178,  are 
written,  like  the  two  numbers  previously  noticed, 
with  great  skill,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  with  a  happy  mixture  of  the  grave  and  gay. 

The  style  of  our  author,  not  only  in  these  pa* 
pers,  but  in  all  his  prose  works,  is  of  uncommon 
excellence ;  it  is  truly  English,  both  in  its  con- 
struction, and  in  its  choice  of  words,  and  most 
valuable  for  its  purity,  perspicuity,  and  simpli- 
city. 

In  his  private  character,  Mr.  Jenyns  was  highly 
jmpectable ;  he  was  social,  hospitable,  and  cha- 
ritable; strict  in  the  performance  of  his  moral 
.and  religious  duties,  and  singularly  engaging  as  a 
companion.  He  died,  without  issue,  after  a  short 
illness,  and  at  the  advanced  a^  of  dghty-three, 
.on  the  18th  of  December  1787* 


vou  V. 
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James  Tilsov.  Of  this  contributor  to  the 
World  little  more  is  known^  than  that  he  was  for 
several  years  British  Consul  at  Cadiz,  and  died 
there  about  1760.  N^  ^7 9  an  ironical  descrip* 
tion  of  the  then  fashionable  gptming^^ouscs  of  ikt 
metropolis;  N^  67r  on  the  necessity  of  mend 
rectitude  for  the  acquisition  of  Taste ;  Nos.  1674 
and  172,  tihe  Game  of  Happiness,  an  allegory^  and 
N^  193,  containing  a  plan  for  a  Receptacle  of 
Suicides,  are  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Tilsoii^  and 
reflect  much  credit  upon  his  taste  and  literary 
talents. 


Edward  Lovibond,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  property,  was  bom  in  Middlese^^,  and  educated 
at  the  school  of  Kingston.  He  cultivated  poedy 
as  an  amusement;  and,  ten  years  after  his  death, 
his  brother  collected  and  published  his  poems. 
Of  the  five  papers  which  he  wrote  for  the  Wmid, 
die  first,  N^dS,  contains  the  best  of  his  poe^al 
pieces,  under  th^  title  of  "  Tlie  Tears  of  Old 
May-Day/'  His  verses,  with  this  exception,  do 
not  arise  much  above  mediocrity;    his  longest 
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poeniy  ^^  Julia's  Printed  Letter,'^  is  tediou^;  and 
the  '*  Iraitation  from  Ossian's  Poems;''  Mh^  like 
every  other  att^npt  of  the  kind,  far  below  the 
prose  of  Macpherson ;  yet  to  '*  The  Mulberry- 
Xree^  we  must  allow  muc^  spirit,  ingenuity,  and 
pleasantry. 

His  numbers  in  the  Worlds  beside  that  which 
vre  have  just  mentioned,  are,  N^  93>  on  Pedantry 
imd  its  opposite  fault;  N^94>  on  the  Abuses  of 
Conversation;  and  Nos.  132  and  134,  on  Pror 
Tidence  and  its  laws.  The  speculations  of  Mr* 
JU>vibond,  especially  those  which  refute  the 
popular  opinions  with  respect  to  Providence,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  few  serioup 
papers  to  be  fpund  in  the  World.  Mr.  Loviboi^d 
died  in  1775,  and  his  poems  have  been  adn^ittpd 
into  the  late  collections  of  th^  British  Poets  by 
Anderson  and  Park, 


Jowv  BoTLE,  Earl  of  Cork  akd  O&Ai^y, 
fVfQS  born  in  1707*  He  was  early  placed  uud^r 
the  ca]%  of  Mr.  Fenton  the  pojet,  th^  $en^  to 
jVleslminster  school,  and  finished  his  edi^calion  at 
Christ-church,  Oxford.  He  took  his  seat  in  die 
ttMK|e  of  Peers  in  1732,  and  vigorously  op- 
posbd  Hie  Walpole  iMfaninisti>itaon>    lil^ittlufc^ 
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liowever,  was  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  he  gra- 
dually relinquished  public  affairs,  for  the  ni6re 
elegant  and  tranquil  allurements  of  classical 
research. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Literary  world  was 
in  the  character  of  editor  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  his  ancestor,  Roger  Earl  of  Orrery,  which  he 
printed  in  2  vols.  8yo.  17d9>  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  This  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
publication  of  his  own,  containing  an  imitation 
of  two  Odes  of  Horace,  accompanied  by  re- 
marks on  the  Roman  fiard  and  his  various 
translators;  an  elegant  trifle,  which  yet  ex* 
hibited  considerable  taste,  and  was  the  precursor 
of  a  much  more  elaborate  work;  for  in  1751  he 
presented  the  public  with  a  valuable  and  cor* 
rect  "  Translation  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

^  Younger,  with  Observations  on  each  Letter^  and 
an  Essay  on  Plin/s  Life."  Few  versions  have 
been  better  received  than  was  this,  oh  its  first 
appearance ;  and,  though  it  has  since  been 
superseded  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Melmoth,  who 
has  absolutely  rivalled  his  original,  it  may  still 
occasionally  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 

During  the  same  year  which  produced  his 
Pliny,  Lord  Orrery  published  "  Remarks  on  the 

.  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Swift;"  the  most  popular 
of  his  productions,  and  which  was  addressed  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  his  second  son.    With  this 
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eceentric  and  very  celebrated  character  his  Lord-  '^ 
ship  had  become  intimately  acquainted  while' 
resident  upon  his  estate  in  Ireland;  and  the 
Dean  returned  his  attentions  by  the  most  cordial 
esteemt  The  Letters  are  written  in  a  pleasing 
style,  and,  abounding  in  well-authenticated 
anecdote,  and,  at  the  same  time,  containing 
many  keen  strictures  on  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  Dean,  attracted  much  criticism  and  reply. 
Tlie  portrait,  however,  though  sometimes  deeply 
shaded,  has  been  considered,  by  those  who  were 
best  able  to  judge,  as  no  unfaithful  likeness. 

In  1753,  Lord  Orrery  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Cork,  and  during  the  subsequent  year 
he  visited  Italy,  residing  for  a  considerable  time 
.^  Florence,  the  history  of  which,  and  of  Tuscany, 
.he  bad  meditated  ii^  a  series  of  letters ;    twelve 
jindeed  of  these  epistles  were  found  completed, 
.  after  his  de^th,  and  were  published  in  1774* 

His  I^ordship  was  twice  married,  ai^d  enjoyed 
¥fii\k  both  his  wives  an  uncommon  share  of  do- 
IK^tic  happiness.  He  died  at  his  seat,  at 
-Mai9tPQ  in  Somersetshire,  in  November  17^2, 
and  i^  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having  ful- 
$Ued  the  duties  of  life  with  unsullied  integrity, 
JUid  acquired  no  inconsiderable  fame  as  a  scholar 
,  :ADd  a  man  of  taste. 
^  The  papers  which  this  amiable  nobleman  conr- 
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tributed  1o  the  Worlds  are  not  among  the  happiest 
efforts  in  that  collection.  Nos.  47  and  6S,  which 
detail  the  adventures  of  the  Pumkin  family,  are 
intended  as  a  ridicule  on  the  practice  of  duelling; 
but  the  humour  is  extravagant,  and  the  incidents 
are  too  improbable  to  produce  the  effect  that  was 
intended.  N^  l6l  is  descriptive  of  the  fatal 
Consequences  in  young  people  of  a  disposition 
too  easy  and  compliant;  and  N^  185^  ascribed  to 
6ur  author  by  Lord  Orford,  is  occupied  by  the 
singular  vexation  of  a  husband  on  his  wife^s  de* 
votedness  to  the  will  of  her  fath<ar. 


WitLiAM  Whitehead,  the  son  of  a  baker 
at  Cambridge,  was  bom  in  the  year  171 5,  and, 
exhibiting  a  strong  propensity  for  literature,  was 
admitted  a  sizar,  and  subsequently  a  scholar,  of 
Clare^all.  He  was  distinguished  in  due  time 
by  a  fellowship,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
travelling  tutor  to  two  young  noblemen;  one 
result  of  which  was,  an  appointment  as  register 
and  secretary  of  the  order  ci  the  Bath*.  He 
early  devoted  his  talents  to  poetry,  and  in  171^7 
Was  created  poet  laureat.  He  will  be  most  ad** 
vantageously  known  to  posterity  as  a  dramatic 
Wi'terj  Ws  "  Rottan  Father''  and  "  Oreusa/'  tra- 


gedies,  and  his  ^^  School  for  Lovers^  a  comedy^ 
possessing  considerable  merit.  He  died  in  1785 ; 
was  succeeded  in  the  Laureatship  by  Mr.  Thomas 
W#|<toB,  and  was  honoured  with  a  biograpl^cal 
sketch  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Mr.  Mason. 

Of  the  three  essays  which  he  sent  to  the 
H^orU^  ^^  12,  on  the  prevailing  taste  of  Chinese 
Archijbecture^isyperhapsy  the  best.  It  is  remarkar 
Ue»  jtliat  the  nge  for  Gothic  Archi^tiire,  which, 
IS  now  so  conspicuous,  had  been  general  £6r 
«Mae  time  pievious  to  the  intipduction  'Of  the 
oriental  costuioe :  '^  a  few  years  ago/  observes 
Mr.  Wbilehead^  ^'  every  thing  was  jGothic;  our 
Iiou8es,oujr  beds,  9uar  bookcases,  and  our  coaches, 
were  all  copied  from  some  p^uts  pr  x)ther .  of  (hut 
old  qaihedrals.''  It  may  be  added,  howeyer, 
jlh^  tlve  architect^ral  style  of  our  aQces>to(s  is 
now  copied  wjith  piuch  mose  propriety  ^d  fidelity 
JthaiB  took  place  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Fits-Adam, 
jBotwithstanding  Horace  Walpole  had  CQmxnence4 
hh  operations  at  3trawberry-hill.  We  hav^  only 
fiiidier  to  relate,  that  N^  19,  on  th^  imbecility 
aad  obscenity  of  jnovel-vrriters,  and  No.  SS,  •  on 
the  OHsftHTtunes  attendant  on  male  beauty,  comr 
^te  the  composij^ons  of  this  gentlenpum  in  the 
World. 
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Richard  Berekger.  Of  Mr.  Berenger  little 
more  has  been  hitherto  transmitted,  than  that  he 
was  for  several  years  Gentleman  of  the  Horse  to 
his  Majesty ;  that  he  published,  in  1 771 9  ^  The 
History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship,*  in  two  vo* 
'Inmes,  quarto;  that  he  was  the  author  of  some 
poetical  pieces  in  Dodsle/s  collection,  and  of 
some  papers  in  the  World;  and  that,  in  his  mai^ 
ners  and  education,  he  was  elegant  and  accom* 
plished.  His  History  of  Horsemanship  exhibits 
much  research,  and  a  mind  tinctured  with  ■  no 
small  portion  of  ancient  literature;  and  of  his 
poems  and  essays  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
they  merit  the  encomium  due  to  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Berenger  died  about  the  year  1783. 

No.  79>  bis  first  paper  in  the  Worlds  paints,  in 
just  colours,  the  too  often  fatal  consequences,  in 
female  minds,  of  a  strong  addiction  to  romance- 
reading;  No.  156  is  occupied  in  the  ridicule  of 
a  species  of  coxcomb,  which  has,  more  dian 
once,  since  the  date  of  this  paper,  infested  the 
walks  of  public  life,  and  whose  object  is  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  apathy  and  insensibility; 
and  No.  202  is  a  pleasant  satire  on  the  useless 
and  gorgeous  finery  of  the  military  dress  of  this 


country.  The  canto,  likewise,  on  the  .Birth-day 
of  Shakspeare,  in  No.  179>  ha»  been  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Bcrenger. 


Sir  James  Marriot,  Kvt.  LL.D.  the  soo 
of  an  attorney  in  Hatton-Garden,  was  bom  about 
the  year  .1731  •  He  completed  his  education  at 
Cambridge;  and.  having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  consequence 
of.  the  assistance  which  he  gave  him  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  library,  he  speedily  acquired 
the  honours  which  hb  college  had  to  bestow.'  l^ 
1764.he  was  elected,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Dickins, 
master  of  Trinity-hall ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was.  appoint^  advocate-general  to  bis  Majesty, 
and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
upon  him.  Soon  .afterwards^ he  received  the 
furdier  promotion  of  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  vacated  by  Sir  George  Hay.  He  was 
twicct  the  representative  for  the  borough  of  Sud- 
bury,-and  occasionally  spoke,  in  defence  of  ad- 
ministration. He  died  at  his  seat  at  Twinsted- 
hail  in  Essex,  on  ^tarch  the  21st,  1803,  and  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  publications  of  Sir  James  may  be  divided 
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into  legal,  poetical,  and  miscellaaeous  prodac^ 
lions.  In  the  first  of  these  departmchts  he  has 
given  to  the  public  two  works,  namely,  **.  The 
Case  of  the  Dutch  Prizes  taken  in  the  War  before 
last,"  1759;  "The Rights  aiid  Privileges  of  both 
the  Universities,  and  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  particular,  defended,  in  a  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
at  Cambridge,  Oct.  10,  176S ;  also  an  argument 
in  the  Case  of  the  Colleges  of  Christ  and  Emai* 
nnel,''  printed  in  1769*  His  poetry,  consiadng 
principally  of  lytic  effusions,  was  originally  cirw 
culated  for  private  amusement,  but  was  afttenrard 
introduced  into  Dodslo/s  Collection,  and  into 
Bell's  Fugitive  Poetry;  it  displays  some  pleasing 
and  well-conceived  imagery,  in  metre  correct  and 
polished. 

His  essays  in  the  World  are,  N^  117,  on  the 
f&shionable  admiration  of  Chinese  and  Gothic 
architecture;  N®  121,  the  Vision  of  Parnassus, 
and  N^  199,  on  the  Genteel  Mama.  Of  these, 
the  second  possesses  a  considerable  sheae  of  ima- 
gi nation,  and  is  conducted  with  much  critical 
propriety ;  it  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  best  of  the 
groupe,  though  the  third  has  a  claim  to  appro- 
bation for  its  satiric  humour. 
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Sin  Datid  Dalrtmplb,  Lobd  Hailbs, 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1726 ;  and,  after  an 
educatioii  at  Eton  school,  he  visited  the  uniTer^ 
sity  of  Utrecht,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
civil  law ;  whence  returning  to  Scotland  in  1746» 
lie  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  l^al  profession^ 
and  entered  at  the  Scotch  bar  in  1748.  Though 
Hot  celebrated  for  «ither  powerful  or  graceful 
ciocotiOQ,  his  knowledge  of  the  minutis  of  his 
profession  was  profound,  and  his  classical  ac» 
^uivements  were  equally  solid  and  extensive.  Ill 
March  1766 y  being  appointed  a  judge  of  thift 
court  of  Session,  he  assumed,  according  to  cus* 
ti9in,  the  title  of  Lord  Hailcs.  In  this  situation 
ke  hss  been  celebrated,  with  justice,  for  his  in* 
t^rrty,  ability,  and  unwearied  attention. 

As  a  scholar  and  an  author,  Lord  Hailes  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country;  hisworkft 
aie  numerous,  and  full  of  well-authenticated  in- 
liinBation,  -especially  those  which  relate  to  na- 
tional -history  and  antiquities.  He  was  the  editof  , 
«l6o,  of  various  old  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
u  most  valuable  contributor  to  the  Biographia 
JBrilaimica,  and  many  periodical  publications. 
Of  what  may  be  termed  his  original  composi- 
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tionsy  the  principal  are,  ^'  Annals  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart,'^  in  two  vo« 
lumes4to.  1776^  1779  i  a  work  highly  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  declares  it  to  be  *^  a  book 
which  will  always  sell ;  it  has  such  a  stability  of 
datcsy  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  aiid  such  a 
punctuality  of  citation.  I  never  before,^  he  adds, 
read  Scotch  history  with  certainty;"*  '^  Disqui* 
sitions  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  Christifla 
Church,*  1783;  and  ^*  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Secondary  Causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned 
for  the  rapid  Growth  of  Christianity,^  4tO|  1786^ 
both  productions  which  display  great  learaiog^ 
and  strong  argumentative  powers.  It. was  the 
intention  of  Lord  Hailcs  to  have  written  a  Buh 
graphia  Scoticana,  some  specimens  of  which  he 
actually  published;  but  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  November  29th,  1792,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  arrested  the  completion 
of  his  design. 

To  both  the  World  and  the  Mirror  Lord 
Hailes  lent  his  assistance ;  his  contributions  to 
the  latter  we  shall  hereafter  notice :  in  the  for- 
mer he  was  the  writer  of  three  papers,  No.  140, 
a  meditation  in  a  library;  No.  147,  a  classifica- 
tion of  writers  on  glass  windows ;  and  No.  204^ 

*  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson,  vol.  iii.  p.  64|55. 
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containing  the  scheme  of  a  tax  on  good  titingp* 
These  papers  are  written  both  with  humour  and 
spirit.' 


T^E  Hon.  Hamilton  Botle,  the  second  son 
of  JcAm  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  was  bom 
February  the  2ddy  17^9-30.  He  was  entered  at 
Oxford  in  June  1748,  and  became  a  student  of 
Christ  Church  in  the  subsequent  December.  In 
May  1755  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
LL.  B. ;  and  on  his  father^s  decease,  in  I762,  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  family  estates.  He  was 
created  Doctor  of  Laws  by  diploma,  and  High 
Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1763^ 
and  died,  prematurely  and  unmarried,  in  Janu- 
ary 1764. 

This  young  nobleman  inherited  the  talents  of 
his  illustrious  family ;  he  was  pleasing  in  his  man- 
ners, and  highly  accomplished  in  his  mental  en* 
dowments.  The  two  jessays  which  he  has  written 
in  the  Worlds  are  promising  specimens  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  had  he  sur^ 
▼ived  some  years  longer.  His  first  paper,  N^60, 
exposes  to  just  ridicule  the  foolish  and  extrava- 
gant custom,  at  that  time  in  full  vogue,  of  giving 
vails  to  servants :  and  N^  170  is  an  admirable  re« 
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proof  of  the  ostentation  so  frequently  attendant 
on  pnblic  charity ;  a  species  of  pride  which  is  but 
too  often  gratified  at  the  expence  of  indigent, 
though  worthy  relatives. 


Mr.  Parr  ATT.  To  this  gentleman,  the  writer 
of  a  few  poems  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  have,  been 
ie»cnbed  Nos.  38  and  74  in  the  World*  The  first 
contains  the  complaint  of  a  husband  on  his  wife^s 
'  extravagant  attachment  to  Chinese  furniture;  and 
the  second  is  a  ludicrous  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  night  is  spent  by  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  society,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
•*  Ode  to  Night,"  of  no  very  prominent  merit. 


•  John  Gilbert  Cooper  was  bom  in  1723) 
and  resided  at  Thurgarton  Priory,  his  family  seat; 
in  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  in  1743  was  entered  a  Fellow 
Commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  On 
leaving  the  University  he  married  Susanna,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Wrighte,  Esq.  with  whom  he  long 
enjoyed  a  more  than  common  share  of  conjugal 
felicity. 
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The  reputation  of  Mr,  Cooper  as  an  author, 
thou^  once  conuderable,  has  now  greatly  de- 
clined ;  poetry  and  criticism  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  his  cultivation ;    and  in  the  first  of  these 
departments  he  may  be  pronounced  occasionally 
degpnt  and  easy ;  that  to  obtain  this  praise,  in  his 
attachment  to  the  Muses,  was  the  summit  of  his 
ambition,  appean  from  his  own  declaration  in  the 
following  lines : 

The  valets  nmnd  the  mountain*8  feet. 
Whose  humble  gems  unheeded  blow, 
-  Are  to  the  shepherd's  smell  more  sweet 
Than  lofty  cedars  on  its  brow. 
Let  the  loud  Epic  sound  the  alarms  ^ 

Of  dreadful  war,  and  heroes  sprung 
From  some  immortal  ancestry. 
Clad  in  impenetrable  arms 
By  Vulcan  forg'd  :  my  lyre  is  strung 
With  softer  chords ;  my  Muae,  more  free, 
Wanders  through  Pindus'  humbler  ways 
In  amiable  nmpUcity : 
Unstudy'd  are  her  artless  lays. 
She  asks  no  laurel  for  her  brows: 
Careless  of  censure  or  of  praise. 
She  haunts  where  tender  myrtle  grows; 
Fonder  of  happineM  than  fame, 
>^     ,    To  the  proud  bay  prefers  the  rose. 
Nor  barters  pleasure  for  a  name. 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  his  **  Epistles  to 
te-  Friends  in  Town,  from  Ari^ttppus  in  JEletire- 
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ment,*^  with  the  exception  of  his  beautiful  *^  Song 
to  Winifreda,'^  the  roost  pleasing  of  his  poems. 
His  other  productions  in  verse  are,  ^^  The  Power 
of  Harmony,'^  printed  in  1745,  in  imitation  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination ;  several  pieces  in  the 
Museum  of  Dodsley ;  **  The  Genius  <^  Britain,'^ 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1756;  the  ^'  Tomb  of 
Shakspeare,  a  Vision  ;'^  the  '^  Call  of  Aristippus, 
an  Epistle  to  Mark  Akenside,  M.D  ;*"  a  <'  Fathei^s 
Advice  to  his  Son ;"  and  translations  of  the  '^  King 
of  Prussia's  Epistle  to  Voltaire,*'  and  q£  the  ^^  Ver 
Vert*  of  Gresset. 

The  chief  prose  works  of  Mr.  Cooper  consist 
of  "  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  &c."  8vo.  1749,  and  **  Letters  on  Taste,' 
8vo.  1754.  The  first  of  these  publications, 
which,  though  once  popular,  is  now  little vvalued, 
involved  its  author  in  a  quarrel  with  Warburton, 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  petulance  and 
presumption  of  the  Biographer ;  but  the  **  Letters 
on  Taste''  redeemed  his  credit,  and  may  be  still 
perused  with  interest;  they  are  more  remarkable, 
however,  for  splendour  of  style  and  imagery  than 
for  strength  of  reasoning,  and  are  occasionally 
tinged  with  the  hue  of  affectation. 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Cooper  contributed  to 
the  World,  are  N^  110,  on  persons  who  live  in  an 
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extravag^t  style  without  any  visible  means  o( 
support;  and  N*  159,  including  a  ludicrous 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital  for  de- 
cayed actors :  they  are  written  with  vivacity  and 
spirit,  though  inferior  to  many  other  essays  in 
the  croUection. 

'  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  disciple  of  the  Shaftsburian 
school,  and  a  zealous  admirer,  not  only  of  the 
noble-  founder  of  this  sentimental  philosophy,  but 
of  its  well-known  advocates  Hutche^on  and  Aken- 
side.  He  was,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
useful  and  amiable.  He  died  on  April  the 
14th,  1769. 


The  Rbv.  Thomas  Cole,  an  assistant  preacher 
at  St.  Paul's,  Co  vent  Garden,  was  the  author  of  N* 
78  and  N^  86  in  the  World;  the  first  a  pleasing 
parallel  between  female  dress  and  the  art  of 
•|iaintaiig ;  '  and  the  second  a  review  of  the  moral 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of- 
iflowers. 


WlIiLIAM  PULTBMET,  EaRL  OF  BaTH.     With 

ti^ift  ,nobleQ^an  we.con^mence  the  notice  of  those 
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^ri ten,  who  each  contributed  but  a  tingle  pa* 
per  to  the  FTorid,  The  most  "prominent  tetore 
in  the  life  of  Pultcney  was  his  steady,  longi  and 
formidable  opposition  to  the  meaftttvcB  of  Sir 
Kobert  Walpolcy  on  whose  resigatttioii  he  al^» 
quired  his  title  of  Earl  of  Bath,  but  loet  his  popu* 
larity.  He  was  a  writer  in  most  of  the  political 
journals  of  the  day,  and  particularly  in  die 
Craftsman.  To  the  WMd^  when  ilk  hifi  sicrtyr 
sixth  year,  he  contributed  N*  17)  descripti^  of 
the  manners  and  diversions  of  Newmarket;  a 
paper  which,  if  not  remarkable  either  for  its  wit 
or  style,  presents  a  faithful  picture,  at  leaflt^  of 
the  folly  and  degradation  so  frequently  attendant 
on  this  fashionable  amusement.  The  Earl  of 
Bath  died,  without  issue,  on  June  8th|  ijQi, 
aged  seventy-six. 


William  DtJKCOMBB  was  bom  in  theyiar 
I&90,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered 
as  a  clerk  in  the  navy  office ;  but  relinquiAed 
this  employment  for  literature  and  domestic  r&> 
tirement  in  1725.  Tlie  year  following  he  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  poet,  of  whote 
poems  he  subsequently  became  the  editor.  As  a 
Hum  of  letters,  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  poet,  a 
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transistor,  and  an  essayist.  The  miscellaneous 
poetiy  of  Mr.  Duncombe  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  particularized;  but,  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  bis  "  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,^  though 
never  popular,  may  be  pronounced  an  effort  of 
ecmoiderable  merit.  Of  bis  translations,  his 
Horace,  in  two  volumes,  executed  with  the  assis- 
tance of  his  son,  and  published  in  1757  and  1759» 
$Sii  afterwards  in  four  volumes,  in  1764,  is  ei^ 
titled  to  no  small  praise.  His  essays,  letters,  &c. 
are  numerous;  but  his  contribution  to  the  World 
is  limited  to  N^  84,  containing  Prosperity  OMd 
AdoersUy^  OS  AUegory ;  a  production  alike  ex- 
cellent both  with  regard  to  its  imagery  and  its 
moral. «  After  a  life  singularly  virtuous  and  in- 
nocent, Mr.  Duncombe  died  in  the  year  1769* 


Thx  Rbv.  Johk  Duvcombe,  tlue  only  son  of 
Vniligm,  was  bom  in  17^9^  uid  finished  his  edu- 
cation in  Corpus  Ghristi  College,  Cambridge,  of 
vliich  he  afterwards  became  fellow.  He  entered 
into  orders  in  1753 ;  and,  through  the  patronage 
j0f  i^rcl^bishop  Herring,  and  his  successors  in  the 
foAmBC^y  obtained  sufficient  diurch  prefennent 
to  seciure  his  independency.  He  married  in  VjSl 
llie  4a1l|^^er  of  Jos^  Highmorp,  Esq.  and  de- 
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voted  the  residue  of  his  life  to  literature  and 
social  leisure.  His  poems,  of  which  the  "  FemiA' 
ead,''  published  in  1754,  is  the  best  and  most 
elaborate,  are  numerous.  He  composed  likewise 
a  variety  of  prose  essays,  some  sermons,  and 
some  papers  illustrative  of  Topographical  Anti- 
quities. He  was  the  editor  also  of  Letters  by 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  by  the  Earl  of  Cojrke,  and  by 
Archbishop  Herring,  forming  three  separate  pub- 
lications. He  was  a  writer  both  in  the  fVorld 
and  Connoisseur;  contributing  to  the  former  N^ 
36,  a  very  rational  invective  on  the  folly  of  sacri- 
ficing rural  pleasures  to  wine  and  cards.  He 
was,  in  every  respect,  a  truly  amiable  and  usefol 
man;  and  his  death,  in  January  1786,  was-regret- 
ted  by  numerous  friends. 


Francis  Coventrye.  To  this  Gentlem'anj 
the  author  of  "  Pompey  the  Little,*  and  of  somte 
poems  in  Dodsley's  collection,  we  are  indebted 
for  N"*  15  of  the  World,  including  some  just 
remarks  on  the  various  kinds  of  gardening  which 
have  prevailed  in  this  island,  and  exemplifying^ 
in  the  description  of  the  villa  and  grounds,  of 
Squire  Mushroom,  the  folly  of  imitating,  on  a 
«Biall  scale^  what  could  only  be  designed  for  ex* 
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tent  of  domain,  or  peculiar  disposition  of  ground. 
Mr.  Coventrye  was  the  minister  of  the  donative* 
of  Edgware,  and  died  in  1759*  His  paper  dis- 
plays both  humour  and  taste,  nor  is  the  style 
inferior  to  that  which  is  usually  exhibited  by  the 
writers  of  the  World. 


Robert  Dodsley,  an  instance  of  merit  emerg- 
ing^ from  great  obscurity,  was  born  in  1703. 
His  parents  being  very  poor,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  service ;  and  while  in  the 
capacity  of  footman  to  a  lady  of  fashion,  he  pub- 
lished by  subscription  a  volume  of  poems,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Muse  in  Livery  j"  this  attempt, 
from  its  very  singularity,  drew  him  into  notice; 
and  writing  shortly  afterwards  his  dramatic 
piece  called  "  The  Toy-shop,"  it  was  shewn  to 
Pope,  who  immediately  saw  its  merit,  and  pro- 
cured its  representation  on  the  stage  in  1735. 
With  the  profits  arising  ^om  this  and  his  former 
production  he  commenced  bookseller  in  Pali- 
Mall,  and  by  industry  and  integrity  acquired 
the  £xst  employment  in  his  line.  From  this 
period,  likewise,  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
talents  both  as  an  author  and  editor;  in  the 
4fst  of  these  provinces  his  '^  Economy  of  Hum^ 
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Life,''  his  "  Clcone,  aTragedy,"*  and  his  «  Fables  * 
form  his  best  works;  and  in  the  second,  his 
"  Collection  of  ftays  by  old  Authors,*'  his 
"  Collection  of  Poems  by  diflferent  eminent 
Hands,''  and  his  outline  of  the  "  Preceptor,''  re- 
flect much  credit  On  his  judgment  and  reseeirch. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Dodsley  also  that  we  are  indebted, 
not  only  for  great  libertility  in  the  conduct  of  the 
World,  as  sole  proprietor,  but  for  the  very  name 
by  which  it  is  knoWn ;  he,  during  a  consultation 
on  the  subject,  having .  happily  proposed  its  pre- 
sent title.  He  ventured  likewise  to  add  his 
name  to  the  list  of  ifs  writers,  by  the  contribution 
of  N^  52 ;  in  which,  with  a  large  share  of  wit 
and  j)leasantry,  he  has  described  Criticism  as  a 
contagious  disease,  and  prescribed,  what  he  ima^ 
gines,  an  effectual  remedy.  After  realising  an 
ample  fortune,  Mr.  Dodsley  died  of  the  gout  in 
1764. 


Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  K,  B. 
This  gentleman,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Hanbuiy,  a 
director  of  .the  South*Sea  company,  was  thrice 
successively  a  representative  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  aind  in  1744  was  created  a  knight  of 
the  Bath.  In  the  yiear  1^46  he  was  ient  ambassa^ 
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dor  to  die  Court  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  St.  Petenbufgh,  and  died  in  l7S9t  a  few  months 
sttbiequent  to  his  return  firqoi  Russia.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  small  poems  written 
with  ease  and  spirit,  and  which  arc  dispersed 
through  the  volumes  of  Dodsley  and  other  col* 
lectors.  His  only  proae  composition  which'  has 
been  published,  forms  N^  37  of  the  Worlds  and 
contains,  in  the  history  of  Mary  Tmeman,  ft 
OHMt  atiiking  detail,  partly  serious,  and  partly 
ludicrous,  of  the  miameB  pf  dependence.  9cing 
of  unusual  length,  it  was  pre&ced  by  the  editor 
in  these  terms :  "  The  JoUowing  letter  is  written 
.with  so  much  nature  and  simplicity,  that,  rather 
than  cmtulit  of  iU  leQgth,  I  have  thought  proper 
(as  1  onee  did  be£ure)  to  expend  my  paper  to 
another  Ihalf  sheet;"  a  compliment  which  the 
■anative  of  Sir  Charley  highly  merited. 


William  Hatward  Roberts,  D.  D.  was 
educated  at  King's  ^rllny,  JCambridge ;  where, 
after  the  usual  previous  degrees,  he  was  created 
Iktckm  of  Divinity  in  1773>  mdf  in  1781,  suc- 
otedfid  Dr.  Barnard  as  provost  of  Eton  College. 
Ukt  ^codttctioos  of  Dr.  Qx>berts  are  chiefly  po- 
«iic«l;  tfftdjsf  these^  hi9  ^Mudah  Keptmed^^iiBk  six 
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l>odks,  printed  in  two  vols,  Svo.  in  1775>  is  a 
respectable  proof  of  his  talents,  his  piety,  and  his 
genius.  He  died  at  Eton  in  1791 ;  Rnd  about 
three  years  after  his  decease,  were  published  by 
his  son,  his  father's  '*  Corrections  of  various  Pas- 
sages  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;" a  work  of  considerable  value. 

Dr.  Roberts  was*  the  author  of  N°  45  of  the 
World;  a  most  witty  and  ingenious  paper  on  the 
subject  of  posts,  and,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  collection. 


Mr.  Whitaker.  N°  83,  on  the  manufactory 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
correspondent,  who  was  a  Serjeant  at  law,  and 
died  at  Chertsey.  He  is  remembered  as  a  man 
of  great  humour;  and  the  present  paper  certainly 
warrants  the  record,  for  in  point  of  sly  yet  severe 
irony  it  has  few  rivals. 


Thomas  Mulso,  the  son  of  Thomas  Mulso, 
Esq.  of  Twywell,  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  brother  of  Mrs.-  Chapone,  was  bred  to 
the  law;  but  declined -practice  on  inheriting  the 
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|)«tenial  estate^  He  was  subsequently,  bow* 
eweiy  a  registrar  of  Peterborough,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts.  In.  176S  he  published 
^*  Calistus,  or  the  Man  of  Fashion,  and  Sophro- 
nius,  or  the  Country  Gentleman,  in  Dialogues  f 
and  to  the  World  he  contributed  N^  131,  a 
Dream ;  shewing  '^  how  ill  the  various  parts  of 
life  are  generally  suited  to  tha  persons  who  ap- 
pear in  them:''  it  contains  much  good-humoured 
satire  on  the  presumption  and  folly  of  mankind. 


Mr.  Gataker.  To  this  gentleman,  a  surgeori 
by  profession,  we  are  indebted  for  N°  184,  an 
ironical  essay  on  the  propriety  of  a  man  labour- 
ing in  his  vocation,  founded  on  the  phrase  of 
Falstaff  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  he  declares 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  being  detected  iii*  fL 
scheme  of  robbery,  that  "  'ds  no  sih  for  a  man  to 
labour  in  his  vocation/'  The  application  is  con- 
ducted with  considerable  point,  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent paper.  Mr.  Gataker  died,  surgeon  to  his 
Majesty's  household,  in  1768. 


Mr.  Herring  was  the  author  of  N^  122,  a 
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ptper  descriptiye  of  tiie  poverty,  and,  in  Mnit 
degree,  ludicrous  distresses  of  a  pkysician  iaLdh* 
don  without  practice.  It  is  a  detail  which  has 
heeu  frequently  verified,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
faie  of  poor  Bathurst,  and  of  many  men  even  of 
still  superior  ability. 


Mr.  MoTLB  has  contributed  a  serious  and  weU 
written  essay  to  the  World  in  N^  l66,  on  false 
and  true  honour.  And  lo  Mr.  Burgess  we  have 
to  attribute  N°  198,  a  paper  of  uncommon  merits 
en  the  art  of  getting  rid  of  one  s-selL 


Joseph  Warton,  I>.  D.  Of  this  elegant  scho- 
lar we  have  already  given  a  sketch,  when  noticing 
the  Adventurer.  Considering  his  intimacy  widi 
Moore,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  did  not  affosd 
his  friend  more  extensive  assistance;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  his  prior  engagement  with^  Dr. 
Hawkcsworth  occupied  too  much  of  his  leisure  to 
permit  of  further  aid.  His  classical  and  highly 
cultivated  talents  would,  no  doubt,  have  im- 
pressed upon  this  collection  a  more  durable  value, 
had  he  taken  an  active  part  in  its  fiormation ;  we 
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kftTe  to  regeHy  therefore,  that  ^  t6f  on  thitpU- 
cHy  df  tMtOy  IS  the  only  specimen  which  we  hxfe 
to  rec^fd ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it 
displays  his  customary  judgment  and  erudition. 


James  Ridlit.  As  we  shall  have  ocbasioii 
shortly  to  introduce  this  gentleman  as  the  sole 
aalhor  of  a  periodical  paper,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary, in  this  place,  to  remark  that,  at  die  age  of 
maeteeii,  he  contributed  to  the  JVorld  N^  155, 
Ae  complaint  of  a  parish-clerk,  with  regieurd  to 
the  falsity  of  newspaper  reports  of  deaths ;  it  is  a 
paper  highly  creditable  to  his  talents. 


Scott.  D.  D.  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Simon- 
bum,  was  the  author  of  several  sermons,  tracts, 
mid  religious  poems;  hb  contribution  to  the 
florid.  Us  consisting  merely  of  an  Ode  to  Sculp* 
tiite,  occupying  N°  200,  can,  of  course,  give  him 
no  tllAxm  to  the  character  of  an  essayist ;  nor  will 
it  be  considered,  in  a  poetical  light,  as  rising 
liiiK^  above  mediocrity. 

Oftheanpnymous  papers,  though  employii^ 
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ibrty-oni!  numbers,  not  more  than  six  or  seven, 
can  be  considen'd  as  holding  any  high  rank, 
either  in  point  of  sentiment  or  composition^ 


6.  The  Connoisseur.  The  most  singular  fea- 
ture in  the  conduct  and  composition  of  this 
paper,  which  was  published  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Mr.  Town,  Critic  and  Censor-General, 
is,  that  the  two  projectors,  and  almost  entire 
writers  of  the  work,  Colman  and  Thorktok, 
not  conti'nt  with  the  customary  mode  of  contri: 
)>uting  their  respective  numbers,  united  so  inti? 
mately  in  tlie  composition  of  eacA, essay,  and  SQ 
assimilated  their  styles  and  manner,  that  it  is  now 
impossible  for  the  critic  to  discriminate  their  pe- 
culiar property.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Colman,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
was  no  more  able  than  his  readers  to  distinguish 
his  own  share  in  the  joint  production. 

Of  this  extraordinary  and  very  intimate  partr 
ncrship,  the  authors  have  themselves  given  the 
following  whimsical  account.  *'  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  our  first  papers,  some  ingenious 
gentleman  found  out,  that  T,0,W,N,  being  the 
letters  that  formed  thp  name  of  Town,  there  were 
four  authors,  each  of  whom  sheltered    hiniself 
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?r  a  particular  letter;  but  no  paper  ever 
taring  with  an  n  affixed  to  it,  they  were 
;ed  to  give  up  this  notion.  But,  if  they  had 
I  more  able  decypherers,  they  would  have 
e  out,  that  though  T,0,W,  will  not  composi; 
name  of  Town,  yet,  by  a  different  arrange- 
t  of  the  letters,  it  will  form  the  word  TWO; 
:h  is  the  grand  mystery  of  our  signatures, 
couches  under  it  the  true  and  real  number 
le  Authors  of  the  Connoisseur. 

Having  thus  declared  Mr.  Town  to  consist 
wo  separate  individuals,  it  will  perhaps  be 
Tcted,  that  like  two  tradesmen,  who  have 
€d  to  dissolve  their  partnership,  we  should 
:tly  balance  our  accounts,  and  assign  to 
I  his  due  parcel  of  the  stock.  But  our 
>unts  are  of  so  intricate  a  nature,  that  it 
Id  be  impossible  for  us  to  adjust  them  in 
:  manner.  We  have  not  only  joined  in  the 
k  tiaken  together,  but  almost  every  single 
er  is  the  joint  product  of  both:  and,  as  we 
3  laboured  equally  in  erecting  the  fabric,  we 
aot  pretend,  that  any  one  particular  part  is 

sole  workmanship  of  either.  An  hint  hak 
laps  been  started  by  one  of  us,  improved  by 

other,  and  still  further  heightened  by  an 
py  coalition  of  sentiment  in  both ;  as  fire  is 
ck  out  by  a  mutual  collision  of  flint  and 
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8toel.  Sometimes,  like.  Strada*$  lovers  convening 
with  the  sympathetic  needles,  we  have  written 
papers  together  at  fifty  miles  distance  from  each 
other :  the  first  rough  draught  or  loose  minutes 
of  an  essay  have  often  travelled  in  the  stage-coach 
bom  town  to  country,  and  from  country  to  town; 
and  we  have  frequently  waited  ibr  the  postinan 
(whom  we  expected  to  bring  us  the  precious  re- 
mainder of  a  CovKOissEua)  with  the  same 
anxiety,  as  we  should  wait  for  the  half  of  a 
b&nk-note,  without  which  the  other  half  would 
be  of  no  value.  These  our  joint  labours,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined,  would  have  soon  broke  off 
abruptly,  if  either  had  been  too  fondly  attached 
to  his  own  little  conceits,  or  if  we  had  conversed 
together  with  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  or  the  com- 
plaisance of  a  formal  acquaintance,  who  smiles 
at  every  word  that  is  said  by  his  companion. 
Nor  could  this  work  have  been  so  long  carried 
on,  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  good-humour 
on  both  sides,  if  the  Two  had  not  been -as  dofdy 
united,  as  the  two  Students,  whom  the  Spxcta* 
TOR  mentions,  as  recorded  by  a  Terra  FUimt  at 
Oxfardy  ^'  to  h^ve  had  but  one  mind,  one  purse, 
one  chamber,  and  one  hat.'^* 
llie  title  Cannovseur^  now  generally  appio- 

*  No.  140. 
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riated  to  a  judge  of  the  fine  arts,  waS|  by  Measn. 
okmm  and  Tkantont  employed  in  tbe  tense  of 
critic  on  the  manners  and  minor  morab  of 
lankind ;  and  to  this  acceptation  of  the  term  tbe 
Lott6  which  they  have  chosen  pointedly  alludes, 
nd  is  still  further  opened  by  the  subsequent 
araphrase  as  given  in  their  first  number. 


-Non  de  vilUs  domibnsre  aUenis, 


Nee  maid  necne  Lepos  aaltet :  sed  quod  magis  ad  sot 
Pertiiieti  et  nesdre  malum  est,  agitamut. 

Horn. 
Wbo  better  fcnows  to  b«ikt,  or  who  to  daDee» 
Or  this  from  ItttUf,  or  that  from  France, 
Our  CoNNOxastuB  will  ne'er  |>retend  to  scan. 
But  point  the  follies  of  mankmd  to  man ; 
TV  important  knowledge  of  oorsehres  explain ; 
Which  not  to  knowk  all  knowledge  is  bat  vain. 

The  first  number  of  the  Connoisseur  was  pub- 
isfaed  on  Thursday^  January  the  3l8t,  1754,  and 
ontinued  weekly,  on  every  Thursday,  for  nearly 
liree  years;  N^  140,  the  concluding  essay,  being 
■(ted  Thursday,  September  the  30th,  17S6. 
Jhtf  were  collected,  soon  after  their  periodical 
irculation  had  ceased,  into  four  volume  l2wo* 
ibd  have  gone  through  numerous  editions. 

The  assifitance  which  Colman  and  TionUoB 
eceived  from  occasional  contributors  wii3  but 
ofiiBgi  andf  <of  the  AmaU  aor{ts  of  voluo^^e^  tboil 
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rnlistod  under  their  banners,  only  five  have 
hitherto  been  revealed ;  namely,  the  Earl  of  Corkf 
the  Rev.  John  Duncombfj  William  Cowper^  Etq^ 
Mr.  Robert  Lloifd,  and  Orator  Henley. 


George  Colman,  the  son  of  Thomas  Col- 
man,  Esq.  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  Counten 
of  Bath,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1733.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  elected 
to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1751.  It 
was  during  his  residence  at  this  University  that^ 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Thornton,  he  commenced 
the  Connoisseur,  which,  though  published  in 
London,  was  printed  at  Oxford.  Having  taken 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1758,  he  removed  to  the 
metropolis;  and  being  intended  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  after> 
wards  called  to  the  bar. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  deserted 
the  law  for  the  more  alluring  pursuit  of  literaiy 
fame ;  the  drama  was  his  favourite  branch  ;  and, 
in  1760,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  his  "  Polly  Honeycombe;"  which  was  re- 
ceived with  such  applause,  that,  from  this  period, 
iie  became  a  most  assiduous  and  successful  wrilir 
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for  the  stage.  ,  The  "  Jealous  Wife,"  repre- 
aeiited  in  1761,  and  the  '^  Clandestine  Marriage^ 
in  17669  fixed  his  reputation,  as  a  dramatic 
anthor,  on  the  firmest  foundation ;  indeed,  in  hu- 
mour, character,  and  plot,  he  has  not  been  ex- 
celled in  modem  days.  In  1 777,  he  pu  blished,  in 
four  volumes,  crown  8vo.  the  best  of  his  dramatic 
works ;  the  first  volume  containing  the  Jealous 
W^€,  and  the  Clandutimt  Marriage;  the  second  the 
Eok^Uah  Merchant,  a  Comedy ;  the  Mem  of  Busv- 
9eu,  a  Comedy;  and  Man  and  W^e,  or  the 
Siakapeare  Jubilee,  a  Comedy ;  the  third  Philas- 
ter,  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher;  King  Lear  from  Shakspeare,  and  Epi- 
eeate,  or  the  Silent  Woman,  from  Ben  Jonson ; 
and  the  fourth.  Folly  Honeycombe,  the  Musical 
Lady,  the  Deuce  is  in  Him,  and  the  Oxonian  in 
Toww,  Farces;  the , Portrait^  a  Burletta;  the 
Fairy  Prince,  a  Masque ;  an  Occasional  Prelude; 
the  Spleen,  or  Islington  Spa,  an  After^picce ;  and 
New  Brooms,  9,  Prelude. 

This  fertility  in  dramatic  composition  neither 
originated  from  narrow  circumstances,  nor  did  it 
preclude  his  attention  to  classical  studies.  On 
the  death  of  Lord  Bath,  in  17^4,  he  entered  on 
the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  annuity,  which,  in 
1767 f  the  decease  of  General  Pulteney  considera- 
,b^  increased ;  and  in  17^8,  he  held  a  share  in 
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the  property  of  Coyent-garden  theatre.  The  year 
1765  produced  his  ^'  Translation  of  the  Comedies 
of  Terence  into  Cuniliar  blank  verse,  4to.  a  woriE 
of  acknowledged  excellence,  and  which  acquired 
him  much  credit  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic. 

Having  had  some  differences  with  his  brother 
proprietors  of  Covent-garden  Theatre,  he  j^ve  up 
his  portion  of  the  concern,  and  soon  afhsr  pur^ 
chased  the  Haymarkct  Theatre  of  Foote.  Thus 
unshackled,  he  gave  every  encouragement  ta 
genius  by  a  liberal  patronage  both  of  poels  and 
actors,  contributing  himself  very  frequently,  by 
original  and  altered  pieces,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  town. 

To  his  celebrity  as  a  classical  scholar,  he 
added  greatly  in  1783  by  a  poetical  version  of 
"  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,''  with  a  Commentary 
and  Critical  Notes.  His  scheme  of  the  scope  and 
origin  of  the  poem,  which  he  brings  forward  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Hurd,  is  con- 
ducted with  such  skill  and  appearance  of  truth, 
as  to  have  drawn  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
the  confession  that  he  thought  Mr.  Colman  was 
right.  The  translation,  both  with  n?gard  to  style 
and  fidelity,  is  superior  to  any  hitherto  pub^ 
lished. 

In  1787  Mr.  Colman  collected  his  miscellane- 
ous productions  into  three  volumes,  crown  octavo^ 
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under  the  title  of  *'  Prose  on  several  occasions ; 
accompanied  with  some  Pieces  in  Verse.^  This 
is  an  interesting  work,  which,  besides  his  Version 
of  Horace  and  various  poems,  prefaces,  &c«  con* 
tains  also  several  periodical  papers,  occasionally 
published  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  and  other 
newspapers,  and  which  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  hereafter. . 

Mr.  Cohnan  died  in  August  179^)  aged  sixty- 
one,  having,  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
been  greatly  debilitated,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
£rom  the  consequences  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  management  of  the  theatre 
by  his  son. 


Boi^KEL  Thorkton,  the  son  of  an  apothecary, 
was-  born  in  London  in  the  year  1724.  Having 
passed  with  reputation  through  Westminster 
school,  he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1745*  Here  he  commenced  his  literary  career, 
in  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  Student,^  dated  Jaa<^ 
tary  31st,  1750,  by  an  Elegy  in  imitation  of 
nbttllus,  which  he  terms  ^'  The  Comforts  of  a 
ftetired  life.^  As  a  specimen  of  Mr*  Thotliton's 
poetry,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few 


u^ 
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O  nay  I  dying  view  that  lovely  face, 
^nd  seal  my  parting  with  a  fond  embrace ! 
Then  shalt  thoo  eager  catch  my  fleeting  breadi. 
Then  grasp  my  faltering  hand  benumb'd  in  deatik 
And  when  the  sable  train  of  mourning  frienda 
In  dismal  pomp  my  breathless  corpse  attends. 
Wilt  thou  not  then  hang  madly  o*er  my  bier. 
And  wash  my  grave  with  many  a  gushing  tear? 
Yes,  thou  wilt  weep:-* 

In  the  spring  of  1750  Mr.  Thornton  took  hb 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and,  being  intended  by 
his  father  for  the  profession  of  physic,  he  pro- 
ceeded Batchelor  of  that  faculty  in  1754.    In- 
stead,  however,  of  cultivating  the  art  of  medicine, 
our  author  was  writing  ConnoisseurSy  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  pieces  of  a  light  and  humoroui 
kind  ;  and  at  length,  relinquishing  altogether  his 
medical  studies,    he  dedicated  himself  entirely 
to  a  literary  life.     To  the  Public  Advertiser,  to 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  &c.  he  communicated 
an  immense  number  of  essays  and  poems  on  the 
topics  of  the  day,  which,  from  their  wit  and  ec- 
centricity, excited   much   temporary   applause. 
He  was  likewise  the  projector  of  a  singular  spe- 
cies of  ridicule  on  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures, 
which  he  advertised  under  the  appellation  of  an 
*^  Exhibition  of  Sign  Paintings,^ and,  in  short,  car- 
ried the  scheme  into  execution  under  his  own  roof 
in  BowHStreety  Covent  Garden,  with  considerable 
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success;  an  attempt  which,  probably,  few  beside 
himself  would  either  have  conceived  or  hazarded. 
Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
Hogarth,  noticing  this  odd  species  of  satire,  ob- 
serves, that  it  is''  the  project  of  a  well-known  gen- 
tleman, who  has  in  several  instances  displayed  a 
most  uncommon  vein  of  humour.     His  Burlesque 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  his  labours  in  the 
Drury-lane  Journal,  and  other  papers,  all  possess 
that  singular  turn  of  imagini^tion,  so  peculiar  to 
himself.    This  gentleman  is   perhaps   the  only 
person  in  England  (Mi*.  Hogarth  excepted)  who 
pould  have  projected,  or  have  carried  tolerably 
into  execution,  this  scheme  of  a  Grand  Exhibi- 
tiom      There  is  a  whimsical  drollery  in  all  his 
plans,  and  a  comical  originality  in  his  manner, 
th^t  never  fail  to  distinguish  and  recommend  all 
his  undertakings.    To  exercise  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour in  an  innocent  laugh,  and  to  raise  that  in- 
nocent laugh  in  others,  seems  to  have  been  his 
chief  aim  In  the  present  spectacle.     The  ridicule 
on  Exhibitions,  if  it  must  be  accounted  so,  is 
pleasant  without  malevolence ;  and  the  general 
strokes  on  the  common  topics  of  satire  are  given . 
with  the  most  apparent  good-humour."* 

"The  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  thus  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  was  long  a  favourite  with,  the 

'  Third  edition,  p.  3. 
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public,  being  adapted  to  those  harmonious  in- 
struments, the  salt-boxy  the  jews-harp,  the  mar- 
row bones  and  cleaver,  the  hum-strum,  or  hurdy- 
gurdy,  the  broom-stick,  &c.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  humour  of  this  produc- 
tion, and  would  frequently  recite  passages  from 
it.  Dr.  Burney,  who  set  it  for  Smart  and  New- 
bery,  has,  in  a  note  to  the  third  edition  of  Bos- 
Cell's  Life  of  Johnson,  mentioned  the  foll6wing 
circumstances  relative  to  its  performance.  ^*  It 
was  performed  at  Ranelagh  in  masks,  to  a  veiy 
crowded  audience,  as  I  was  told;  for  I  then  re- 
sided at  Norfolk.  Beard  sung  the  salt-box  song, 
which  was  admirably  accompanied  on  that  In- 
strument by  Brent,  the  Fencing-master,  and 
fiather  of  Miss  Brent,  the  celebrated  singer; 
Skeggs  ou  the  broom-stick,  as  bcussoon ;  and  a  rfr* 
markable  performer  on  the  Jews-harp — "  Bussing 
twangs  the  iron  lyre."  Cleavers  were  cast  in 
bell-metal  for  this  entertainment.  All  the  per- 
formers of  the  Old  Woman's  Oratory,  employed 
by  Foote,  were,  I  believe,  employed  at  Ranelagh 
on  this  occasion."* 

The  literary  talents  of  Mr.  Thornton  were  not, 
however,  altogether  wasted  on  light  and  tempo- 
rary subjects ;  in  1766  he  published,  on  the  plan  of 
his  friend  Colman,  a  translation  in  blank  verse  of 

•  Vol  1.  p.  378. 
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seven  of  the'plays  o£  Plautua^  in  2  vob.  octavo; 
of  these,  five,  namely,  The  Ampkytrwn,  TkeBrt^ 
gtmi  Captain,  The  Treature,  The  Muer,  and  The 
SMffwrtekf  were  executed  by  himself;  while  TIk 
Osjptiot  was  translated  by  Mr*  Warner,  who  ai^ 
lerwards  completed  the  version  of  Plautus,  and 
Tke  Mercator  by  Mr.  Colmaii.  This  attempt  to 
naturalize  Plautus  did  not  meet  with  the  encou- 
ragement which  the  translation  of  Terence  had 
experienced;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  highly  re- 
^lectable  in  ib  execution,  and  accompanied  with 
a  ntimber  of  valuable  notes  from  the  best  com- 
mentators. The  entire  version  was  finished  by 
Mr.  Warner  in  1774,  and  occupies  five  volume9 
Bvo. 

Mr.  Thornton  married  in  1764  Miss  Sylvia 
Brat^waite,  youngest  daughter  of  Cplonel  Brath- 
waite;  his  domestic  felicity  was,  however,  soon 
cut  short  by  the  hand  of  death ;  for  in  May  1768 
he -sunk  under  a  broken  constitution,  leaving  a 
widow  and  three  children.  He  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  an  amiable  man,  and  a  companion  sin- 
gularly pleasant  and  entertaining. 

In  die  last  number  of  the  Connoisseur  Messrs* 
Cohnan  and  Thornton  have,  in  conformity  to 
the  tisual  custom  of  Essayists,  attempted  to  give 
the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  their  persons  and 
employments ;   "  but,''  they  remark,  "  as  they 
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have  all  along  appeared  as  a  sort  of  Sosias  in  li« 
icrature,  they  cannot  now  describe  themtelvet 
any  otherwise,  than  as  one  and  the  same  person } 
and  can  only  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public, 
by  giving  a  short  account  of  that  respectable  perf 
sonage  Mr.  Tofam,  considering  him  as  of  the  pin* 
ral,  or  rather  (according  to  the  Grecians)  of  iht 
dual  number. 

''  Mr,  Town  is  a  fair,  black,  middle-siced,  very 
short  man.  He  wears  his  own  hair  and  4 
perriwig.  He  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
not  inore  than  four  and  twenty.  He  is  a  Student 
of  the  Law,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Physic. ,  He  wis 
bred  at  the  University  of  Oxford ;  where  having 
taken  no  less  than  three  degrees,  he  looks  down 
on  many  learned  professors,  his  inferiors,  ^c." 

In  this  mingled  representation,  the  fair,  short 
man,  who  wears  his  own  hair,  is  four  and  twenty, 
and  a  Student  of  the  Law,  is  meant  for  Colman. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  occasional 
contributors  to  the  Connoisseur  ;  and  of  these  the 
most  frequent  is 

The  Earl  of  Cork,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready given  a  biographical  outline  when  com- 
menting on  the  World,  From  this  nobleman 
the  editors  of  the  Connoisseur  received  N®  14,  on 
Whisperers  and  Giglers  among  the  Fair  Sex ;  N** 
17,  proving  the  City  of  London  to  be  an  Univer- 
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sity;   N^d3,  on  the  Villas  of  our  Tradesmen; 
N^  40,  on  two  Characters  among  Gamesters, 
^theDupCf  and  the  Sharper;  and  the  letters  signed 
'  Golmik   EngUshy    Reginald    Fiizwarmy    Mkkad 
Tkrawbridgey  Mo$es  Orthodox^  and  Tkomas  VamaUy 
inNos.  19, 102, 107, 1 1 3,  and  129,  treating  on  the 
neglect  of  Roast  Beef,  on  the  Vanity  of  Pedi- 
grees, on  the  Lad/s  Diary,  on  a  Poll-Tax,  on  the 
heathen  Deities,  and  on  the  difficulty  which  an 
X>ld  Batchelor  experiences  in  the  disposal  of  his 
^property.     In  all  these  pieces  his  Lordship  has 
.^itplayed  a  considerable  share  of  sportive  hu- 
rmour,  ip  a  style  easy,  flowing,  and,  for  the  most 
party  correct. 


V  The  Rev.  John  Duncombe.  To  this  gen- 
tleman who  has  likewise  been  introduced  as  one 
joi  the  Essayists  in  the  Worlds  the  Connoisseur  is 
indebted  for  Nos.  62  and  64,  containing  debates 
in  the  Female  Parliament,  and  the  Petition  of  the 
Dogs,  a  Dream ;  and  for  the  letters  in  Nos.  46, 
49?  and  52.  The  Dream,  in  N®  64,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  proposed  tax  upon  Dogs,  and  exhib- 
its some  humorous  petitions  from  these  faithful 
^'animals  against  the  intended  bill. 
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'  William  Cowper.  This  great,  this  amiable, 
but  unfortunate  poet,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cowper,  D.  D.  rector  of  Great  Berkhampstead, 
in  Hertfordshire,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber,  N.  S.  1731.  He  lost  his  mother  when  but 
ux  years  old ;  an  event  which,  notwithstanding 
his  very  early  ago,  made  a  powerful  impression 
upon  him,  and  most  probably  led  to  the  unhi^py 
consequences  which  clouded  his  future  life.  On 
leaving  Westminster  school,  where  his  timid  tem- 
per had  suffered  n(iuch  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
senior  boys,  he  was  articled  for  three  years  to 
Mr.  Chapman,  an  attorney;  a  situation  by  no 
means  accordant  with  his  feelings,  and  which 
contributed  to  heighten  the  pressure  of  his  con- 
stitutional melancholy.  His  clerkship  being  ex- 
pired, he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  renewed  his  intimacy,  with  his  former 
schoolfellows  at  Westminster,  Thornton  and  Col- 
man  ;  a  friendship  which  induced  him  to  assist  in 
the  composition  of  the  Connoviseur, 

The  views  of  his  family  in  the  education  of 
young  Cowper  were  directed  towards  a  public 
life;  and,  about  the  year  1763,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  important  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals 
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to  the  House  of  Lords.  His  diffidence  and  timi« 
dity  however'  were  such,  that,  being  unexpect-. 
edly  called  upon  to  attend  in  the  House,  his  alarm 
was  JO  great  that  his  season  suffered  in  the  coii- 
flict,  and  it  became  necessary  to  place  him  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of  St.  Alban^s,  by  whose 
kind  management  and  address  he  was  at  lengdt 
restored  to  his  wonted  composure. 

Reygious  apprehensions,  however,  and  the 
dread  of  eternal  vengeance,  which  had  always 
mingled  with  his  intellectual  aberrations,  occa^ 
skmally  haunted  his  mind ;  but  having  been  so 
fortunate,,  in  the  year  1765,  as  to  form  an  inti« 
macy  at  Huntingdcm  with  the  £iimily  of  the  Rev» 
Mr.  Unwin,  he  became  an  inmate  of  their  house; 
and  to  their  attachment  and  affectionate  atten-r 
ttons,  he  was  indebted  for  the  happiest  hours  of 
his  life.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  which  oc- 
curred about  two  years  after  Cowper*8  residence 
at  Huntingdon,  he  retired  with  his  widow  to 
Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  whither  they  had 
been  invited  by  the  j^v.  Mr.  Newton,  the  curate 
of  the  place;  a  gentleman  whose  theological  ideas 
assimilating  with  those  of  Mr.  Cowper,  a  mutual 
and  permanent  friendship  was  the  result. 

In  a  society  thus  pure,  consolatory,  and  inteK 
lectual,  our  amiable  poet  had  passed  but  a  short 
period,  when  the  death  of  his  ^  beloved  brother, 
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the  Rev.  John  Cowpor,  gave  such  a  shock  to  hit 
feelings,  that  from  this  event  may  be  dated  the 
gradual  return  of  his  despondency,  which  at 
length  deepened  into  a  state  of  absolute  despair, 
that  neither  art  nor  reason  could  for  a  long  pe- 
riod mitigate.  In  this  dreadful  situation  he  re- 
mained about  ten  years;  during  which  Mrs.  Unwin, 
with  the  most  exemplary  and  unwearied  assidu- 
ity and  kindness,  ministered  to  all  his  wants,  and 
watched  with  undiminished  hope  the  approach 
of  dawning  reason.  This  happy  issue  at  last 
blessed  her  efforts,  and  to  her  exertions  the  woiid 
is  probably  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  valu* 
able  productions  of  human  genius^ 

Perceiving  the  absolute  necessity  of  occupying 
his  ihind,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  mor- 
bid association,  she  induced  him  to  compose  the 
pieces  which  form  the  first  volume  of  his  poems, 
published  in  1782,  with  a  Preface  by  Mr.  New* 
ton.  This  collection  was  not  at  first  received 
with  the  approbation  to  which  it  is  entitled;  it 
gradually,  however,  gained  upon  the  public,  and 
at  length  its  great  and  original  merits  were  ac- 
knowledged. The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet,  and  the  structure  of  the  versification,  repel- 
led many  fastidious  and  superficial  readers;  the 
former  was,  however,  soon  found  to  be  connected 
with  a  heart  woe-stricken,  and  at  the  same  time 


sincere  and  amiable  in  the  most  exalted  degree; 
and  if  the  latter  had  not  the  uniform  polish  of 
Pope,  it  had  infinitely  more  energy  and  variety ; 
pdttessed  all  the  vigour  of  Churchill,  without  his 
carelessness;  and,  where  the  subject  demanded  it, 
Was  peculiarly  sweet,  harmonious,  and  rich. 

From  the  period  of  this  publication  the  Muse 
of  Cowper  was,  through  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  seldom  unemployed.  To  the  suggestion 
of  Lady  Austin,  we  owe  the  Task,  a  poem  which 
appeared  in  1785,  and,  at  once,  carried  the  re- 
putation of  its  author  to  an  unprecedented  height 
in  modern  English  poetry.  In  the  Task  are  to  be 
found  descriptive  powers  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Thomson,  mingled  with  a  strain  of  the  happiest 
satiric  humour,  and  interspersed  with  touchy  of 
the  most  exquisite  pathos  and  sublimity ;  while  the 
whole  inculcates,  in  versification  of  unparalleled 
sweetness  and  simplicity,  the  noblest  lessons  of 
morality  and  religion. 

*  In  the  year  179l>  he  published  by  subscription, 
in  2  vols.  4to.  a  translation,  in  blank-verse,  of  the 
niad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  the  unremitting  la- 
bour of  6\e  years.  With  parts  of  this  version,  how- 
ever, he  was  so  much  dissatisfied,  that  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  revision  of  it,  so 
copious,  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 
l^w^franslation.    In  this  amended  state,  H  is,  by 
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many  degrees,  the  best  version  of  Homer  wliicli 
we  possess;  and  every' year,  there  is  little  doub^ 
will  add  to  its  value  in  the  public  estimation. 

He  likewise  engaged  with  Mr.  Johnson,  &e 
Bookseller,  in  179^9  ^  produce,  for  a  splendid 
edition  of  Milton,  a  translation  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry  of  that  bard,  and  a  commentary 
on  his  works.  The  edition  was  dropped;'  bat 
the  translation  and  a  part  of  the  coinmentuy 
were  executed,  and  have  since  been  published  in 
a  quarta  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Hayley ;  they 
are  such  as  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
poet. 

All  his  literary  occupations,  however,  although 
they  might  retard,  could  not  prevent,  the  recur- 
rence of  his  dreadful  malady.  The  decline  of 
Mrs.Unwin  in  1792,  and  her  death  in  1798, 
were  shocks  which  again  reduced  the  mind  of. 
Cowper  to  extreme  dejection ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  afFectionate  and  judicious  attentions  of 
Lady  Hesketh,  and  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  he  never  again  perfectly  recovered  the 
unclouded  use  of  his  faculties.  In  the  year 
1794,  at  a  period  when,  unhappily,  he  was  disa- 
bled from  feeling  the  favour  which  was  accorded 
him,  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Majesty;  a  tribute 
justly  due  to  the  genius  and  declining  years  of 
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the  poet  Exhausted  by  the  pretsuie  of  sufier* 
ingi^  mental  and  corporeal,  he  expired  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1800;  leaving  to  his  country  pro* 
ductionB  that  will  perpetuate  his  name,  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall 
exist. 

Of  the  papers  which,  our  author  contributed 
to  the  Councmeur  three  have  been  acknowledged 
on.  his  own  authority.  **  During  his  visit  to 
Eartham,"  says  Mr.  Uayley,  "  he  kindly  pointed 
out  to  me  three  of  his  papers  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Connoisseur.-— I  find  other  numbers  of  that 
work  ascribed  to  him ;  but  the  three  following  I 
print  as  his,  on  his  own  explicit  authorityi 
N«  119.  Thursday,  May  6,  1756.— N®  134, 
Thursday,  August  19,  1756.— N®  138,  Thursday, 
Sept.  16,  1756.''*  The  ^rst  of  these  papers  is 
on  the  subject  of  Keeping  a  Secret,  and  contains 
several  sketches  of  faithless  Confidantes;  the 
second  gives  in  a  letter  a  curious,  but  too  faithful 
an,  account  of  the  present  state  of  Cotmtty 
Churches  J  their  Clergy,  and  their  Congregatiatu ; 
and  the  third  is  an  essay  on  Conversation  and  its 
abuses.^  These  numbers  are  among  the  best  in 
the  collection,  and  the  last  of  them  embraces  a 
topic  which  he  afterwards  selected  as  the  subject 
of  one*  of  his  most  instructive  poems.    It  is 

*  life  of  Cowper,  toL  2, 4to.  edittoo*  p.  394. 
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many  degrees,  tbe  best  venion  of  Homer  whicb 
we  possess;  and  every' year,  there  is  little  doub^ 
will  add  to  its  value  in  the  public  estimation. 

He  likewise  engaged  with  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
Bookseller,  in  179^9  ^  produce,  for  a  splendid 
edition  of  Milton,  a  translation  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry  of  that  bard,  and  a  comm^itary 
on  his  works.  The  edition  was  dropped;  bat 
the  translation  and  a  part  of  the  commentary 
were  executed,  and  have  since  been  published  in 
a  quarto  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Hayley ;  they 
are  such  as  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
poet. 

All  his  literary  occupations,  however,  although 
they  might  retard,  could  not  prevent,  the  recur- 
rence of  his  dreadful  malady.  The  decline  of 
Mrs.Unwin  in  1792,  and  her  death  in  1796, 
were  shocks  which  again  reduced  the  mind  of. 
Cowper  to  extreme  dejection;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  affectionate  and  judicious  attentions  of 
Lady  Hesketh,  and  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  he  never  again  perfectly  recovered  the 
unclouded  use  of  his  faculties.  In  the  year 
179'^9  &^  &  period  when,  unhappily,  he  was  disa- 
bled from  feeling  the  favour  which  was  accorded 
him,  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Majesty;  a  tribute 
justly  due  to  the  genius  and  declining  years  of 
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the  poet.  Exhausted  by  the  pressure  of  suffer* 
ings  mental  and  corporeal,  he  expired  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1800;  leaving  to  his  country  pro* 
ductions  that  will  perpetuate  his  name,  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  shall 
exist. 

Of  the  papers  which,  our  author  contributed 
to  the  Conncmeur  three  have  been  acknowledged 
on.  his  own  authority.  *^  During  his  visit  to 
Eartham,"  says  Mr.  Uq,yley,  "  he  kindly  pointed 
out  to  me  three  of  his  papers  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Connoisseur .-^I  find  other  numbers  of  that 
work  ascribed  to. him;  but  the  three  following  I 
print  as  his,  on  his  own  explicit  authorityi 
NO  119.  Thursday,  May  6,  1756.— N®  134, 
Thursday,  August  19,  1756.— N®  138,  Thursday, 
Sept.  16,  1756.''*  The^r*^  of  these  papers  is 
on  the  subject  of  Keeping  a  Secret,  and  contains 
several  sketches  of  faithless  Confidantes;  the 
second  gives  in  a  letter  a  curious,  but  too  faithful 
an,  account  of  the  present  state  of  Covntry 
Churches^  their  Clergy ^  and  their  Congregations; 
and  the  third  is  an  essay  on  Conversation  and  its 
abuses^  These  numbers  are  among  the  best  in 
the  collection,  and  the  last  of  them  embraces  a 
topic  which  he  afterwards  selected  as  the  subject 
of  one>  of  his  most  instructive  poems.    It  is 

*  life  of  Cowper,  vol  2, 4to.  editioii»  p.a94. 
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highly  probable^  that  Nos.  Ill  and  115  weie 
likewise  written  by  Mr.  Cowper ;  for  in  the  coih 
eluding  number  of  the  Connoisseur  they  are  attiv 
buted  to  the  author  of  N^  lip^  nor  will  they  re- 
flect any  discredit  on  his  memory. 

Of  the  two  remaining  contributors  to  the  Con- 
noisseur, Mr.  Robert  Llotd,  the  friend  of 
Churchill,  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  poetical  assistant ;  having 
written  the  verses  in  N^  67 ;  the  Song  in  No.  72^ 
in  ridicule  of  the  common  style  of  song-writing; 
the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  a  Fable,  in  No.  9O; 
and  the  Satyr  and  the  Pedlar,  a  Fable,  and  an 
Epistle  to  a  Friend,  in  No*  125;  whilst  his  only 
prose  composition  in  the  work,  is  a  letter  intro- 
ductory to  th(;  two  last  mentioned  poems.  He 
died  in  IZ^^,  the  victim  of  his  extravagance  and 
irregularities. 

The  very  foolish  and  impudent  letter,  in  No.37> 
was  written  by  Orator  Henley,  a  buffoon 
whom  we  have  already  sufficiently  noticed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work. 

The  Connoisseur  labours  under  the  same  defect 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  World;  it  is  too 
uniformly  a  tissue  of  ridicule  and  caricature.  In 
this  line,  however,  several  of  its  papers  arc  supe- 
rior to  thosti  of  the  same  specii^  in  the  World; 
and  it  displays,  likewise,  more  classical  literature 
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dian  its' rival.  It  is,  on  the  whole, more  entertain- 
ing than  the  World;  but,  if  we  except  a  few  papers, 
inferior  in  point  of  composition.  To  the  juvenility 
of  the  two  chief  writers  in  it,  and  to  their  strong 
attachment  to  satire  and  burlesque,  we  are  to 
ascribe  its  occasional  incorrectness  of  style,  and 
its  poverty  of  manner. 

7*  The  Dreamer.  The  author  of  this  paper 
was  Dr.  William  King,  who  was  bom  at  Step- 
ney, in  Middlesex,  in  l685 ;  he  was  entered  at 
BaTiol  College,  Oxford,  July  the  9th,  17OI ;  took 
his  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1715 ;  and  was 
appointed  Principal  of  St.  Mary's-Hall,  in  171 8. 

Pr.  King  inherited  a  patrimony  adequate  to 
die  supply  of  all  his  wants,  and  possessed  a  vigor- 
cms  and  independent  mind,  together  with  a  large 
fund  of  classical  learning  and  taste.  On  the 
dedication  of  the  Radcliffian  library,  in  17^^99  ^^ 
Cataposed  and  delivered,  in  a  style  of  great  ele- 
gjuiice  and  effect,  a  Latin  oration  in  the  theatre  of 
.Oxford,  which  was  as  much  admired  for  its 
manly  political  sentiments  as  for  the  beauty  o| 
jifs  composition.  .  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  ''  Triumph 
pi  IsiSf"  has,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  paid  a 
noBle  tribute  to  his  talents  and  patriotism : — 

See  oh  yon  Sage  hov  all  attentive  stand, 
To  catch  hU  darting  eye  and  wai^ng  b^ocU 
VOL.  V.  Z 
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Hark!  be be^  with  aU  aTaUy^i  art 
To  poor  the  dictates  of  a  Cato*s  heart; 
Skill*d  to  pronoance  what  noblest  thoughts  inspire 
He  blends  the  speaker's  with  the  patriot**  fire. 
Bold  to  conceire,  nor  tim'roas  to  conceal. 
What  Britons  dare  to  think,  he  dares  to  tell, 
Tis  hia-alike  the  ear  ande^e'to  dfmoK^ 
To  win  with  action,  and  with  sense  to  warBk- 
Untaught  in  flow*ry  diction  to  dispense 
The  lulling  sound  of  sweet  impertinence; 
In  frowns  or  smiles  he  gains  an  equal  prise;* 
Normiieanly  fears  to  fall,  nor  creeps  to  riser: 
Bids*  happier  days  to  Jktt>ion  be  iestDied» . . 
Bids  ancient  justice  rear  her  radiant  sword^.  ^ 
From  me,  as  from  my  country,  wins  applause. 
And  makes  an  Oxford's  a  Britannia's  cause. 

On  account  of  the  strenuous  manner  in  wi 
he  supported  his  political  tenets,  he  was  exp< 
to  much  calumny  and  accusation,  and  publis 
about  1755  a  very  satisfactory  vindication  of 
conduct,  under  the  title  of  his  "  Apology.** 
King  was  the  author  of  numerous  publicati 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  political  and  literf 
of  these,  "  The  Toast,"  a  satirical  poem,  1 
noteS)  published  in  Ireland,  and  the  "  Tempi 
Libertatis,*'  in  three  books,  are  the  princr 
He  was  the  editor  also  of  South's  sermons^ 
King  died  December  30th,  1763. 

The  Dreamer^  which  was  published  in  17 
occupies- an  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred 


fdriy  pages,  independent  of  a  copious  index  and' 
explknatx)ry  advertisement;  it  coiftahif <  a- setiea^ 
of  dreains^  forming  an  indii^ct  satii*^  oh'  die 
&bu8e9  of  religion,  literature,  and'  the  Ic^umed' 
pit)feflBion».     Tliese  Dreams  are  entitled,  Tke' 
Paper  Mill.  The  Roskruskm,  Dr  Kmgkis  of  the 
Rosy  Crtm.    TkeC&mi  ofJudkmurty  &t  Temple 
of  Mercury:    The  Temple  of  HefAth.    Fallanfis, 
or  The  City  of  FaUas;  with  an  Acisomt  of  the 
Qii^^^dvrV,  and'  The  Temple  ofHefCitka,   Therer 
is  much  ingenuity  ^diibited  ia  the  conceptioii 
and  condttdf  of  the  imagery,  and  the  style  is 
generally  easy,  elegant,  and  cfotirect;  but  though 
the  author  enumerates  himself  among  the  periodi- 
cal writers,  there  is  nothing  in  the  form^  or  fashiott 
of  these'  Dreams  which  entitles  him  to  the  charac- 
ter of  afi  essayist. 

S.  Miiir.^  A  Papkr  for  EinroBLtNO  Tfitf 
^t&s.\%%.  The  design  of  this  work,  whi^h  em^ 
btisices  a  very  wide  field,  is-  thus  given  by  thtf 
authod^  in  their  first  numliler. 

^  Man,  considered  in  himself  as^  a  rational 
ereisfur^,  consistii^  of  soul  and  body,  shall  be  ouf 
ffllbje<^t ;  particularly  his  nobler  part,  the  sOul,  tA 
cdnn6ctied  with  the  body,  and  thereby  beaiihj^ 
relations  to  all  other  thiiigs.  We  leavef'to  othei*s 
tlif^caii^  of  ornamenting  the  hUmm  perSon ;  tsM 
aal^to^oursc^vesthfe  charge  efadorkunghuittfitt 
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nature.    Whatever  man  shares  in  common:  with' 
other  beings,  we  also  leave  to  others ;  man  him* 
tel^  his  natural  faculties,  powers,  and  preroga- 
tives, being  our  single  object.    The  truths  which 
either  flow  directly  from  his  nature,  or  may  ]» 
illustrated  or  determined  by  it,  shall  make  the 
contents  of  our  papers.    These  truths  range  them* 
selves  under  three  principal  heads.    The  primary 
one  is  religion;    which  must  exactly  suit  our 
nature,  prove  worthy  of  man,  and  ascertain  the 
icelation  he  bears  to  the  Supreme  Being.    This 
religion  we  shall  determine ;  in  all  respects. esta- 
blish it  on  a  firm  basis;  and  defend  it  against  all 
opposers,  by  arguments  arising  merely  from:  the 
nature  of  man. 

'^  The  second  principal  head  regards  the  dig* 
nity  of  our  nature ;  and  instructs  us  how  we 
should  act  up  to  it.  This  will  lead  us  into  the 
extensive  field  of  morality ;  where  we  shall  con- 
sider virtue  as  an  essential  property  of  man ;  but 
vice  as  unmanly,  and  destructive  of  his  nature. 

"  Our  third  principal  head  regards  the  lower 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  soul,  depending  upoa 
the  use  of  our  senses ;  and  contains  the  hitherto 
little  known  doctrine  of  the  sensible  and  the  beau- 
tiful. Under  this  head  comes  all  that  belongs  to 
polite  learning,  genius,  and  taste..  We  shall,  from, 
^um's  nature,  deduce  the  laws  of  the  beautiful. 
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the  rules  of  poetry,  the  conduct  of  genius,  and,  oc^ 

casTonally,  communicate  some  new  discoveries'/' 

'  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  authors  of 

-this  paper  have  carried  their  plan  into  execution, 

must  be  pronounced  such  as  is  by  no  means  suited 

to  the  genius  of  the  periodical  essay ;  it  is  greatly 

too  abstract  and  too  uniformly  didactic,  and  in 

no  degree  enlivened  by  wit,  humour,  or  imagery ; 

the  style  too  is  heavy,  formal,  and  inelegant     It 

'is  but  justice,  after  this  censure,  to  declare  that 

some  of  the  numbers  are  entitled  to  praise  for 

solidity  of  judgment,  and  powers  of  reasoning ; 

and  that  the  whole  has  an  useful  moral  tendency. 

•  Man  was  published  weekly^  every  Wednesday, 
on  a  folio  sheet,  for  a  twelvemonth ;  the  first  num- 
ber being  dated  Wednesday,  January  1st,  1755, 
and  the  last,  N^53,  December  31st,  1755.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  volume  it  is  stated,  that 
**  for  the  future  it  is  thought  more  advisable  to 
coiitinne  the  design  of  these  papers  in  pocket 
volumes,  occasionally,  than  in  single  sheets;^'  it 

'does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  work  was  ever 

*  prosecuted* 

p.THEMoNiTOJEt;  or, British  Freeholder, 
apolitical  paper  published  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  -reign  of  George  the  Second,  claims 
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for  itself  the  rare  merit  of  impartiality*     It  w» 
originally  planned   by   the  patriotic  ^iUerwum 
Btckfard^  and  the  fir^t  number  asserts  that  these 
essays  '^  are  designed  to  emancipate  the  king  &om 
the  shackles  of  an  arbitrary  administration;  to 
expote  to  hisy  and  the  public  view,  the  arls  by 
•which  his  ministers  haye  abused  and  oppveoi^ 
his  people;  to  open  those  paths  which  It^  to 
true  glory,  by  establishing  a  mutual  confidence 
between  the  king  and  his  people.    They  are  de- 
signed to  guard  my  fellow  citizens  against  .the 
.encroachments  of  power,  ;i^hich  jtfe  .adyaocwg 
with  such  large,  but  silent  atridea;  and  to  .direct 
the  \iew8  of  those  zealots  of  party,  who  ^pu- 
dently  call  themselves  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment, whilst  th€iy  act  in  opposition  to  the  princi* 
pics  of  it ;  as  well  as  of  those  pseudo-patqots, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  liberty  and  public  virtue, 
conceal  their  self-interested  and  ambitious  de- 
signs/'   The  Monitor  became  so  popular^  that  it 
maintained  an  extensive  circulation  for  nearly 
four  years;  it  appeared  weekly  on  a  Saturday^ 
commencing  on  August  the  9th,  17^5,jand.t^- 
niinating,  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighth  num- 
ber, on  July  the  14th,  1759.     It  is  written ^itb 
considerable  spirit  and   power;    and    the  toopy 
which  now  lies  before  me  is  a  thxrd  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1760,  and  forming  four  volumes  octavo. 


10.  Tks  Oi^  Maid,  a  periodical  -p^per  of 
flCHnemeriti  began  its  career  on  Saturday/Novem- 
(ber  the  15th,  1755,  and  was  Continued  weekly  to 
Jiidy  the  Si^h,  3756,  on  which  day  H  was  closed 
urith  N^  S7-  My  copy,  which  is  termed  a  nea) 
i^ditioAj  revised  and  corrected  by  the  editor^  who 
tusumes  the  name  of  l^ary  Singleton,  spinster, 
ivas  printed  in  the  year  1^6^^  and  has  the  follow* 
tag  .advertisement  immediately  after  the  titl^ 
foge*  ^  Many  friends  having  repeatedly  desired 
iliie  periodical  paper  calied  The  Old  Maid,  first 
foblished  in  1755  and  1756,  might  be  collected 
•n  a  volume,  and  published  for  the  use  of  the 
J'biblic,  the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  make  it 
deilract. 

•^  The  papers  marked  L.  C.  were  written  by  a 
laleSMobleman,  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
idw  marked  and  corrected  them  himself  for  this 
p¥^o^«  Those  marked  B,  were  written  by  the 
J!4ilor,  and  the  rest  by  Gentlemen  whose  names 
idietb  not  at  liberty  to  publish/' 

Tbe  Old  Maid  is  conducted  not  without  spirit 
and  vivacity ;  her  character  is  tolerably  well  sup» 
IliGirled,  and  the  work  is  diversified  by  -papers  of 
c^kicism,  narrative,  and  humour. 

11.  The  Universal  Vjsitoe.    Tothis joms- 
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cellany  Johnson  contributed  some  essap  whkh 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  chief  wntm 
in  it  were  Christopher  Smart  and  Richard  Rot^ 
occasionally  assisted  by  David  Garrick,  Dr* 
Percy,  and  other  literary  characters.  It  appeared 
in  1756;  and  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ths 
Doctor  is  recorded  to  have  spoken  of  it  in  the 
following  terms :  '^  Old  Gardner  the  bookseller 
employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  a  monthly 
miscellany,  called  '  The  Universal  Visitor.^  These 
was  a  formal  written  contract,  which  Allen  the 
printer  saw.  They  were  bound  to  write  nothing 
else ;  they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the 
profits  of  this  sixpenny  pamphlet;  and  the  con* 
tract  was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish  I  had 
thought  of  giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause 
about  Literary  Property.  What  an  excellent 
instance  would  it  have  been  of  the  oppression  of 
booksellers  towards  poor  authors!'*  (smiling.) 
Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  trade^  said, 
Gardner  was  not  properly  a  bookseller.     JohnsoiL 

♦  "  There  has  probably,"  remarks  Mr.  Boswell,  "  been 
some  mistake  as  to  the  terms  of  this  supposed  extraordi- 
nary contract ;  the  recital  of  which,  from  hearsay,  afforded 
Johnson  so  much  play  for  his  sportive  acateness.  Or  if  it 
was  worded  as  he  supposed,  it  is  so  strange  that  I  should 
conclude  it  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Gardner,  I  am  assuredj  yrn 
a  worthy  and  a  liberal  man.** 
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*  Nay,  Sir;  he  certainly  was  a  bookseller.  He 
liad  served  his  time  regularly,  was  a  member  of 
i|he  Stationers'  company,  kept  a  shop  in  the  face 
of  mankind,  purchased  copy-right,  and  was  a 
^bibUoffoU,  Sir,  in  every  -sense.  I  wrote  for  some 
vionths  in  '  The  Universal  Visitor/  for  poor 
Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing  the 
terms  on  which  he  was  engaged  to  write,  and 
tiifnking  I  was  doing  good.  I  hoped  his  wits 
would  soon  return  to  him.  Mine  returned  to 
me,  and  I  wrote  in  *  The  Universal  Visitor'  no 
toiger.''  • 

12.  The  Test,  a  political  paper,  written  by 
Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.  in  the  year  1755.  This 
icellection  of  essays  forms  a  thin  folio  volume, 
nid  was  published  in  support  of  the  ministry 
then  in  being.  It  displays  no  common  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  the  style  is  forcible  and  energetic. 

13.  The  Prater.  This  is  a  paper  which 
rises  considerably  above  mediocrity;  but  of  the 
author  I  am  at  present  ignorant.  He  assumes  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Babble,  Esq.  and  the  edition 
in  my  possession  is  the  second,  in  12mo.  and 
printed  in  1757*    The  first  number  of  the  Prater 

♦Vol.  2,p.351,35«. 
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made  its  appearance  on  Saturday,  March  the^i3d, 
17569  and  was  continued  weekly  to  November 
the  6th  f  17569  when  it  closed  with  the  thir^ 
fifth  number. 

The  style  of  the  Prater  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  generality  of  his  contemporary  esny-» 
ists ;  tbere  is  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  choice  of 
subject,  many  traUs  of  humour  and  character  axe 
exhibited,  and  a  few  specimens  of  elegant  >dei* 
scription* 

14.  Thb  PRATTLsa.  I  have  introduced  the 
title  of  this  paper,  and  in  this  place,  not  only  ill 
consequence  of  having  seen  it  referred  to,  but 
from  the  similarity  of  its  appellation  to  the  pfa> 
ceding  work,  and  from  the  probability  of  ks 
being  no  distant  successor  of  the  Prater,  I  have 
hitherto  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  copy« 

15.  The  Herald.  A  political  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1753,  and  now  of  little  value  or 
interest. 

16.  The  Bee.  Of  the  life  of  the  aruthor  of 
this  production,  the  celebrated  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
the  limits  of  these  essays,  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  will  not  adoiit  an  adequate 
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detail.  We  must  therefore  rest  satia^Se^  with  a 
few  observations  on  his  periodical  compositigns* 
The  first  number  of  the  fiee  was  published  ou 
Saturday,  October  the  jSth,  17599  and  was  con- 
tinued weekly  for  a  short  period.  In  the  last 
edition  of  our  author's  works,  published  in  ISQjS, 
the  .Bee  extends  but  to  eight  numbers,  the  last 
being  dated  November  24th^  1759*  In  the  year 
Ic^lowing  he  contributed  to  -the  '*  Public  Lsdg^i^ 
a  series  of  essays  entitled 

17«  Thx  CmzEK  OF  THE  WoRLP,  whlchy 
^](igh  termed  **  Letters,^  have  very  little  cl^m  to 
Hbmt  appdlatiim.  They  are  in  number  one  hun* 
died  and  twenty-two,  and  were,  in  171$2,  first  col* 
fected  into  two  volumes  12mo.  From  this  work, 
and  from  the  Bee,  their  author  .subseq.ueQtly  jse- 
l^ted  a  few  papers,  and,  with .  mu^h  additional 
matter,  published  them  in  1765,  in  a  jamall 
volume  12mo.  He  also,  in  the  year  176O,  en- 
ga^^  in  another  periodical  work,  called 

J  8..  T9£  CrEHTausjirAjr'^  Journal.  In  this 
Ve  was  assisted  by  the  cAmmunicationsof  yaoous 
wiotei9:  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  it 
fopn  cea^  to  eiust,  dyii\g,jas  Goldsmith  phraai^ 

it»  **  pf  'too  mi»y  dofitcwsu" 

The  periodical  writings  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  are 
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possessed  of  great,  and  marked,  excelleneev' 
Their  style  is  inferior  to  no  compositions  in  the 
huDguage ;  it  is  remarkably  unaffected,  easy,  and 
elegant ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  correct  in 
its  construction,  and  plastic  in  its  powers  of 
adaptation.  Wit,  humour,  imagination,  and 
pathos,  by  turns  relieve  and  interest  the  reader 
of  these  essays,  who  experiences  during  their 
pienisal  a  singular  fisscination,  arising  from  th6 
peculiar  manner  or  naivete  of  the  writer. 

A  selection  from  the  periodical  labours  of 
Goldsmith,  including  his  Essays  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  Bee  and  Citizen  of  tke  WorMj 
should  be  admitted,  under  the  title  wMch  he 
first  adopted,  namely,  that  of  "  The  Bee,"  into  the 
body  of  our  Classical  £ssa3dsts.  Two  volumes 
might  thus  be  formed  which,  in  point  of  style, 
interest,  and  moral  tendency,  would  scarcely  be 
exceed(?d  by  any  in  the  collection. 

19.  The  Visitor.  The  conductor  and  chief 
author  of  this  collection  was  Dr.  William  Dodd, 
whose  dissipated  life  and  disgraceful  death  are 
sufficiently  known  to  the  public.  The  Visitor 
made  its  original  appearance  iu  the  ^'  Ledgei^ 
during  the  years  176O  and  17^1  ;  and,  having 
acquired  some  popularity,  a  selection  from  it  was 
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republished  in  two  volumes  l^mo.  in  1764. 
Dodd  was  assisted  in  the  composition  of  these 
impers  by  several  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
wiei«  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Duncombe. 
-  The  Visitor,  as  it  appears  in  volumes,  consists 
of  eighty-five  numbers,  of  which  very  few  rise 
beyond  mediocrity,  either  in  style  or  matter. 
Many  of  the  essays  are  on  religious  subjects ;  but 
tib^  mode  in  which  they  are  treated  is  frequently 
too  vague  and  declamatory ;.  the  tendency  of  Htut 
whole,  however*  is  unexcepdonably  good. 

SO.  The  Schshbr.  The  author  of  this 
wbimaical.  but  entertaining  paper,  Mr.  Jam^ 
fiidley,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glou- 
owter  Ridley.  He  was  sent  to  Winchester  school, 
and  «tfterwards  entered  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
Taking  orders,  he  succeeded  his  fiather  as  rector 
of  Rumford  in  Essex,  but  died  in  17^5,  a  few 
years  after  his  marriage  to  a  most  amiable  wo- 
mkBUf  in  consequence  of  some  disorders  contracted 
By  fotigue,  whilst  attending  his  duty  as  chaplain 
to  ft  marching  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle, 
in  1761*  How  deeply  he  was  regretted  by  his 
&ther,  will  appear  from  the  following  passage  of 
a .  letter  written  by  the  Doctor  to  a^  friend, 
fhortly  after  the  decease  of  his  son : 
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«•  Dear  Sir, 

'^  I  am  ashamed  to  have  appeared  m>  oegli^nit 
in  answering  your  kind  remembianoe  of  me^  bj 
a  letter  so  long  ago  as  the  fifth  of  February :  b«t 
it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me  so  sorely  since, 
that  I  have  had  no  leisure  to  think  of  any  thii^ 
but  my  sorrows,  and  the  consequent  troubletin 
which  they  have  involved  me.  Preaently  after 
receiving  your  letter,  I  went  to  spend  a  few  dayi 
in  London,  in  the  Temple,  ftxmi  wlience  i  re- 
turned very  ill,  and  three  days  broug|it  oa  the 
gout  My  son  went  ill  out  of  London  the  day 
before  I  did,  and,  during  his  tllnea^  my  own  edn- 
fih^ment  would  not  permit  me  to  see  faim;  Aboot 
eleven  d&ys  carried  off  as  hopeful  a  young^cAct^* 
gyman  as  an  affectionate  father  could  wish  Ids 
son  to  be. 

*'  So  generous  a  heart,  such  an  intimate  knenr- 
ledge  of  the  powers  and  workings  of  nature.  A) 
serious  and  earnest  a  desire  to  serve  God  said 
mankind,  with  a  cheerful  spirit  and  tfddress  iti 
conveying  his  instructions,  make  his  loss*  as  grett 
to  the  world  as  it  is  to  me.  Some  specimens  be 
has  left  behind  him,  in  the  humorous  papers  of 
the  Schemer;  and  he  lived  just  long  enough  to 
finish  a  monthly  work,  in  which  he  engaged  s 
year  befpre  his  death,  publbhing  his  last  nulttber 


of  the  Tulei  of  the  Genir  the  first  of  Februai^,  in 
-which  month- hie  died/' 

Bende  the  ^  Tale*  of  ike  QenHf  af  work  which 
penoMW^  grett  powere  of  imaginationy  and  a*  con- 
aideiable  command  of  language^  ho  was  the 
■nthoT'of  a  novel  entitled  **  The  History  of  James 

'  The  AeAcMwr  was  originally  published  in  the 
London  Chronic!^  at  Tarious  periods,  for  more 
thani-two  yeai^;  and  in  1763  it  was  reprinted  iif 
one  Yolume  ISmv,  with  the  following  title-page: 
**  The  SohemcMTy  or  Universal  Satirist ;  by  that 
pmt  Philosopher  Htifer  Van  Sceiterf  Thef 
antfioiv  iff  his- Address  to  the  Piiblic,  has  thus  de- 
ckued  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  under- 
take s  work  of  so  singular  a  cast.  '^  The  cele- 
brated^, though  trifling  Letter  of  Maupertvu/'  he 
feumxkSf  ^  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  justly  raised 
llie*iiiJdignation  of  every  true  friend  to  arts  and 
sciences  who  perused  it.  It  was  to-  ridicule*  his* 
motley  performance,  that  a  Letter  to  Jacob  Hen- 
riqwet  from  a  Dutch  philosopher,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  impossibilities,  was  inserted  in  the  .Loa- 
Aw  CkronicUf  the  plan  of  which  Letter  was  an 
imitation  of  Maupertuu,  Many  ridiculous  pro- 
jects were  planned  for  the  purpose,  each  having 
•ome  relation  to  those  offered  by  the  German 
philosopher;  but  these  arose  so  very  fast,  that 
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the  aothor  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  plan, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  drop  the  title  of  a 
Letter,  (as  in  that  case  a  greater  connection  vas 
requisite)  and  substitute  that  of  a  Periodical 
Paper,  called  The  Schemer." 

Three  Letters,  therefore,  all  that  were  writtea 
on  the  first  plan,  were  prefixed  to  the  Schemer^ 
when  republished  ;  and  the  first  number  of  the 
periodical  design  commences  at  page  58,  and  ia 
4ated  May  13th,  176O ;  while  the  thirty-^ii^ 
and  last,  bears  the  date  of  December  28  th,  17^2;. 
and  is  succeeded  by  an  Appendix^  containing  the 
original  Letter  of  Maupertms*  The  object  of  jS» 
Schemer  is,  to  ridicule  the  glaring  follies  of  intaib 
kind,  in  the  various  departments  of  Literature^ 
Philosophy,  and  Politics :  he  is  peculiarly  sev^ce; 
upon  the  political  essayists;  .and  though  the 
work  is  rather  coarse  in  its  imagery  and  diction^ 
it  displays  much  genuine  wit,  and  forcibly  expitesi 
the  risible  emotions. 


PART    IV. 


ESSAY  II. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PERIODICAL  PAPERS 
WaiC^  HAVE  BEEW  PtTBLISHSD  BETHfEEK 
tIhB  CLOSE  09  THE  IDLER  AND  THE  PRE* 
SPKT  PEftlOD; 


s 


O  niimerous  have  been  th^  periodical  pipetl 
from  the  year  176O,  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth icentutyj  that,  in  order  to  include  an  -ac- 
cotrnt  of  theni  ih  this  and  the  suttseq'aebt  e^jr^ 
it  will  b^  necessary  to  drop  all  biojgr)Ei][ihicil  den 
t&ily  4nd  cfonfihe  out  notices,  in  it  great  diegree,  to 
historical  aiid  critical  membraiida  telatite  to 
each  Wdik. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  pireisent  reign,  the 
public  ^s  inundated  with  a  ^Warm  of  political 
essayists,  for  and  against  the  measures  of  Lord 
Bute^  who,  in  1762,  was  gen^eridly  sUppbsed  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government  On  -  these '{mpers, 
which  at^  ndiiir  capable  bf  exciting  tittle  interest, 

VOL*V.  A  a 
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we  shall  be  very  brief  in  our  remarks ;  the  first 
that  claims  our  attention  is 

1.  Trx  AtTDiTOR,  a  paper  written  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  Elsq.  who,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Smollett, 
undertook  the  defence  of  Lord  Bute^s  administra- 
tion; it  was  begun  in  17^2,  and,  like  most  of 
the  productions  of  Mn  Murphy,  is  conducted 
with  ability. 

2.  The  Britok,  the  offspring  of  Dr.  Smollett, 
supported  the  same  party;  it  first  appeared  on 
the  29th  of  May,  17^2,  and  was  continued  until 
February  12th,  1763;  in  point  of  composition  it 
is  inferior  to  the  Auditor, 

3.  The  North  Britok.  This  once  cele- 
brated paper  issued  from  the  press  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Britoffy  and  taking  the  opposite  side  in  politicSi 
annihilated  a  friendship  which  had  existed  for 
many  year$  between  the  author,  Mr.  Wilkes,  an4 
Smollett.  To  N^  45  of  this  collection,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  verdict  which  pronounced  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants ;  a  result  that  ele- 
vated Wilkes,  for  some  time,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  popularity.  When  Wilkes  was  compelled  ta 
relinquish  the  direction  of  the  Nof^th  Brit<m,  it- 
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was  conducted  to  its  final  terminatioh  by  Mr. 
James  Brooke,  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted 
with  th^e  literary  characters  of  his  JEige,  and  'who 
died,  at  the  advanced  period  of  eighty,  in  Novem- 
ber 1807. 

These  party  papers,  the  most  eminent  in  their 
day,  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  several 
o^fhers,  of  which  to  mention  the  titles  only  will 
suffice,  namely, 

V 

4.  The  Patriot. 

5.  The  Englishman. 

6.  The  Moderator. 

7.  The  Adviser. 

8.  The  Contrast. 

9.  The  Free  Inquirer, 

Mr.  Ridley,  in  ridicule  of  this  pertinacious 
Host  of  politicians  and  projectors,  has  introduced 
into  one  of  his  Sehemers,  dated  July  8th,  1762, 
following  proposal  ibr  twenty  additional 
of  the  kind.  *' As  I  perceive  a  great  alterar 
Item  in  the  good  people  of  England  since  the  pub- 
HcAtion  of  the  Britofiy  the  North  Briton^  the  Pa- 
trmtf  the  Auditor^  the  Englishmany  the  Moderator, 
j&c.  and  find  that  honesty,  decency,  and  religion, 
aieev€ry  where  exalted  and  encouraged  through 
Ibie  influences  of  these  political  writers,  I  intend 
to  enciease  the  advw^tt^es  pf .  this  kingdom  by 
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sending  into  the  press  a  few  more  wifeaad  polid* 
cal  estayi.  I  shall  therdbre  fifst,  to  trjr  the  e^- 
perlroent,  only  publish  twenty^  viz.  the  Speaker, 
the  Avmerrrj  thf  Rtjuinder^  the  i{q»/cer,  the  Cm- 
iinuny  the  Annexer^  the  Objector^  the  Dq^ketf  the 
Compimenterj  the  FhiterfTy  the  Growler^  the 
Fufety  the  Malignar ;  and  that  my  pupils  may 
be  pleased  in  all  parts,  the  Tcffyy  the  TtagtUy  the 
Sawneyy  the  Planter,  the  India-mtm^  the  farsMTi 
and  the  Londoner."  * 

This  number  of  the  Schemer  and  the  two  sub- 
sequent arc  actually  occupied  by  specimens  of 
the  opening  papers  of  these  supposed  essayists.  I 
shall  copy  the  first. 

The  Speaker,  N^  1.* 

"  It  is  full  time,  I  think,  in  this  whirlwind  of 
periodical  authors,  that  I  began  to  speak.  For 
what  tongue  can  be  silent,  what  lips  unopened, 
what  mouth  shut,  and  what  teeth  but  musit  wag, 
.when  all  the  world  is  in  an  uproar. — Speak  I 
will,  though  I  know  not  what  to  say;  speak  I 
must,  for  the  words  burn  within  me,  and  strive 
for  utterance;  and  I  shall  either  commend  or 
abuse  some  one  or  other  just  as  I  may  be  hired  or 
paid ;  w.hereforc  any  person  wanting  one  to  speak 
for  him  in  any  matter  of  business,  love,  politics^ 
or  religion,  may  come  to  me ;  for  I  can  instruct 

*  Schemer,  p.  190. 


i 
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them  to  ivfame,  eidier  at  the  foot  df  a  mmireai)  ov 
in  IL  tuh  of  enthusiasm ;  or  to*  speak  poilitics  in  -  a 
coffee^hons&y  or  nonsense  on  a  bench^  or  before*  & 
bench." 

Relinquishing  the  field  of  temponoy  politics, 
let  iis  now  return  to  subjects  of  a  more  miscel* 
laneous  and  interesting  nature. 

10.  The  Intestigator.  The  Yolume  to 
which  this  title  is  affixed,  contains  only  four 
essays,  which  were  published  at  distant  periods^ 
but  thrown  togethec  in  the  year  1762.  They  em- 
brace  rather  copious  dissertations  on  Bidkukj  on 
Eiigabetk  Cannings  on  NaturaUzatum^  and  on 
7W^  and'  were  written  by  Mr.  Ramsay^  the 
painter,  the  son  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scotch 
poet*  Their  primary  object  is,  to  shew-  the  uti- 
lity and  necessity  of  experimental,  reasoning  in 
philological  and  moral  enquirieii.  The  &rst  and 
fourth  of  these  tractst  are  the  most  elaborately 
composed,  and  that  on  Taste  is  <5ondtt^ted  in:  the 
form  of  dialogue ;  but  the  theory  of  poetry  which 
hdhas  attempted  to  support  is  cold,  limitary,  and 
inconclusive* 

11.  The  GiffNies;  This  paper,  the  pfoducr 
tion  of  Oeorge  C61man,  Esq.  was  pngimdly  Igi^h^ 
lished  in  the  &t«  Jameses:  Chrooiole;  it  wa»pri|i|«d 
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at  irregular  periods,  and  extends  but  to  Afteta 
numbers,  the  firet  dated  Thursday,  June  the  llth, 
1761 ;  and  the  last,  Saturday,  January  the  Sdir 
176Z,  In  point  both  of  style  and  matter,  it  ii 
perhaps  superior  to  the  ConnaisscwTj  and  therefore 
the  abruptness  of  its  termination  forms  a  subject 
of  regret. 

12.  Tereje-Filius,  another  periodical  •  paper 
by  the  author  of  the  GefitiM,  which  he  published 
daily  during  the  EnaaUaf  at  Oxford,  in  17fi3, 
in  honour  of  the  Peace ;  the  first  number  appe8^ 
ing  on  July  the  5th,  and  the  fourth  and  last  on 
July  the  8th.  This  jeu  ^esprit  is  seasoned  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  wit  and  pleasantly. 

13.  The  Babler.  Two  volumes  of  essays 
written  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly ;  a  selection^  pub- 
lished in  1767,  from  papers  which  he  had  con- 
tributed, during  the  years  1/63,  1764,  17^5,  and 
1766,  to  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle.  In  its  se- 
lected state,  the  Babler  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  numbers,  the  general  character 
of  which  may  be  given  by  the  term  respectable. 
The  subjects  are  well  varied ;  the  moral  is,  for  the 
most  part,  good  ;  and  the  style,  though  not  per- 
fectly correct,  or  much  polished,  is  easy  and 
perspicuous.      Among  the   critical    papers,  o( 
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Which,  however,  there  are  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten,  the  observations  on  Dryden's  Guiscard  and 
Sigismonda  in.  N^  68,  and  the  reflections  on  lite* 
ratnre,  in  N^  122,  are  the  best;  the  critique  on 
Gray^s  Elegy,  which  occupies  N*  55y  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  remark  on  the  last  stanza,  cap- 
tious and  trifling.     Mr.  Kelly  died  in  17779  ^^ 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight :  he  was  a  rapid  and 
voluminous  writer ;  and  '^  soon  after  his  death,'' 
says  the  author  of  his  life  in  the  General  Biogra- 
l^hical  Dictionary,  '^  one  of  his  own  comedies,  A 
Word  to  the  Wise,  which  had  been  acted  but 
cmce,  being  driven  frpm  the  stage  by  a  mob,  be- 
cause our  author  sometimes  wrote  in .  defence  of 
govemlnent,  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
distressed  wife  and  his  infant  family.     On  this 
occasion,  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson^  whose  charity  is 
wont  to  assume  a  variet^^  of  shapes,  produced  a 
new  prologue.     It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
4iis  lines  were  heard  with  the  most  respectful 
Attention,  and  dismissed  with  the  loudest  ap- 
plause.*'* 

■  14.  The  Medley.  Of  this  work  the  intention 
only  can  be  praised;  it  b  a  thin  octavo, consisting 
of  ^^  thirty-one  essays,  on  various  subjects,  pre- 
sented by  the  author  to  one  of  the  Governesses 
-  •  YolU.p.69&— Editin&oflTM. 
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of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  in.  Newcafttky  to  be 
printed  for  the  Benefit  of  that  Charity.^  It  was 
ac;€9rdingly  published,  by  subscrip^pq,  at  New- 
castle, in  1766;  and,  the  object  for  wh^qh  it  was 
written  beipg  unequivocally  ex;cellent,  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  was  vcrycpn^ideral^let  I.  wish 
the  execution  had  done  more  justice  tq  the  mo- 
tives of  the  writer ;  but,  with  respect  both  to  style 
and  matter,  it  flails  much  below  mediocrity. 

15.  The  Whisperer;  a  violent  party  paper, 
written  in  opposition  to  the  Gpvcmipent,  under 
Lord  North's  administration.  The  first  number 
appeared  on  Saturday,  Februaxy  the  17th,  1770; 
and  the  hundredth,  the  last  with  a  number  affixed, 
on  January  the  11th,  1772.  There  were  iour 
numbers  extraordinary. 

16.  The  Scotchman.  This  paper,  which  em- 
braces the  same  side  in  politics  as  the  preceding 
worky  commenced  immediately  on  the  decease  of 
the  Whisperer,  the  first  number  being  dated 
January  the  21st,  1772;  it  was  continued  every 
Friday,  and,  with  the  Whisperer,  is  remarkable 
fpr  little  beyond  the  zeal  with  which  it  ran  its 
course. 

17*  The  Freeholder.    This  collection  of  po- 
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litical  essays,  was  published  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1772,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  "  has 
claims  upon  the  favour  of  every  Briton  whose 
heart  is  not  dead  to  the  feelings  which  the  voice 
of  Genuine  Freedom  is  calculated  to  inspire/' 
It  is  the  production  of  Hugh  Boyd^  Esq. 

18.  The  Batchelor,  a  title  given  to  a  series 
of  essays  published  in  Dublin,  of  which  the  best 
were  reprinted  in  two  volumes  duodecimo  by 
Becket,  of  London.  The  edition  in  my  posses- 
sion is  called  the  second,  with  additions,  and  is 
dated  in  the  title  page  1773.     The  work,  which 

.is  carried  on  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jeoffry 
WagstafFe,  consists  of  forty-seven  miscellaneous 
essays,  and  an  Appendix  including  twenty-one 
numbers  on  political  subjects.  There  is  a  large 
portion  of  wit  and  humour  in  this  curious  pro- 
duction ;  and  N^46,  containing  a  political  Epistle 
to  Gorges  Edmond  Howard,  Esq.  with  notes  ex- 
planatory, critical,  and  historical,  by  George 
Faulkner,  Esq.  and  Alderman,  is  a  keen  and  most 
laughable  satire  on  the  last-mentioned  gentleman, 
whose  notoriety  as  a  consequential  printer  and 
bookseller,  was,  at  that  time,  great. 

19.  The  Templar.  The  essays  under  this  title 
were  written  by  the  celebrated  Bibliographer, 
Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  who  was^  perhaps,  never  ex- 
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celled  in  the  art  of  arranging  and  digesting  cfttap 
logui^f.  The  Templar  did  not  extend  beyond 
fourteen  numbers,  of  which  the  last  was  pub- 
lished in  December  1773;  it  was  chiefly  designed 
as  an  attack  upon  the  newspapers  for  advertuing 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  places  of  trust  under 
government.  Mr.  Paterson,  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1802,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing  a  volume  to  be  called 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Vicissitudes  of  Literature  in 
England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century;"  a  work  which,  from  his  minute  know- 
ledge of  literary  history,  must  have  been  highly 
interesting  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

20.  The  Gentleman.  A  third  short-lived 
attempt  by  ^Ir.  Colman  to  render  our  common 
Newspapers  the  Vehicle  of  rational  amusement. 
The  Gentleman  was  originally  published  in  the 
London  Packet;  and  commencing  its  very  tran- 
sitory existence  on  Friday,  July  10th,  1775,  sud- 
denly expired  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  number  on 
December  the  4th  of  the  same  year.  There. is 
reason  to  think,  from  the  specimens  before  us, 
that  had  the  Genius  and  the  Gentleman  been  con- 
tinued, they  would  have  reflected  more  credit  on 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Colman  than  even  the  Co»- 
noisseur,  which  too  frequently  indicates  the  juveni- 
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lity  of  jts  conductors.  The  following  obseiSratlons 
from  the  third  number  of  the  Gentleman^  on  tkhe 
diction  of  Johnson,  and  the  genius  of  the  English 
language,  are  so  strikingly  just,  and  so  well  ex* 
pressed,  that  few  will  regret  their  introduction 
here;  more  especially  as  style  has  been  through- 
out these  essays  a  primary  object  of  attention. 

**  If  an  author  arises,  whose  deep  learning,  and 
large  imagination,  struggling  for  expression  equal 
to  his  conceptions,  tempt  ^im  to  lengthen  his 
periods,  and  swell  his  phraseology ;  if  an  intimate' 
familiarity  with  the  combinations  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage now  and  then  betray  him  into  too  wide  a 
deviation  from  the  vernacular  idiom;  such  a 
writer  will  have  the  mortification  to  see  the  beau- 
ties of  his  style,  distorted  by  auk  ward  imitation, 
and  his  errors  (if  in  him  they  are  errors)  made 
ridiculous  by  aggravation.  The  language  that, 
in  his  masterhand,  like  a  well-tuned  instrument, 
**  discourses  most  eloquent  musick,'', under  their 
management  utters  nothing  but  discord.  The 
rattling  of  their  periods  and  tumidity  of  their 
phrases^  like  the  noise  of  a  drum  or  swell  of  a 
bladder,  are  but  symptoms  of  their  wind  and 
emptiness. 

-  '^  Ornament  of  diction,  isays  Quintilian,'  though 
the  greatest  of  beauties,  is  only  graceful,  when  it 
follows  as  it  were  of  itself,  not  when  it  is  pur- 
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sued.  Of  all  oraaments,  a  foreign  structure  of 
period,  as  it  is  the  most  prejudicial  to  the  genius 
of  our  language,  appears  the  most  studied  and 
unnatural.  An  adopted  word  is  but  a  partial 
and  trifling. innovation,  and  is  often  happily  in* 
corporated,  when  care  is  taken  to  naturalize  the 
foreigner,  by  giving  a  national  air  to  the  turn  of 
the  phrase.  Every  language,  more  especially 
the  English,  has  its  idioms,  which  we  should  not 
register,  with  Grammarians  and  Lexicographers, 
among  its  irregularities,  but,  with  Poets  and  Orar 
tors,  number  among  its  beauties.  To  extirpate 
idiom  from  our  tongue,  would  be  like  rooting  up 
the  old  oajcs,  that  are  the  glory  and  (Mnament  of 
our  country;  or,  to  vary  the  allusion,  to  square 
the  language  of  our  ancient  writers  to  the  rigid 
rules  of  Roman  or  even  French  Syntax,  would 
extinguish  the  genius  of  our  Tongue,  and  give  the- 
whole  a  foreign  air,  like  the  labours  of  a  tasteless 
improver,  exchanging  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  in 
our  gardens,  for  dipt  yews,  strait  walks,  and  for- 
mal parterres/'* 

21.  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary.  These 
essays,  the  well-known  production  of  the  Rev* 
Vicesimus  Knox,  D.  D.  first  appeared  anony- 
mously in  the  year  1777>  iu  a  small  volume  oc- 
tavo, and,  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception, 

*  Coliiuui*8  prose  on  several  occmIobs,  Vol.  1.  p.  181»  189» 
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w«re  soon  r^ublished  with  the  addition  of  a 
second  volume,  and  with  the  affixture  of  the  au- 
thor'a  name.  In  the  prefiEure  to  the  third  edition, 
the  origin  of  the  work  is  thus  detailed.  ^^  A^my 
of  the  papers  in  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume 
were  written  at  College  as  voluntary  exercises, 
for  the  sake  of  improvement.  They  had  all  of 
them  an  undoubted  right  to  the  epithet  juvenile* 
Most  of  them  were  composed  before  he  had  tak^ 
his  Batchelor^s  degree  at  the  university.  When 
they  had  accumulated  to  a  number  sufficient  to 
make  a  volume,  he  deliberated  whether  he  should 
commit  them  to  the  dames,  or  send  them'  up  to 
London  as  an.  adventure,  without  a  name.  Per- 
haps it  was  vanity,  perhlips  it  wsa  rashness,  and 
perhaps  a  laudable  motive,  which  determined 
him  to  transmit  them  as  a  gratuitous  present  to  a 
Publisher.  They  were  sent  anonymously  from 
Oxford  to  London,  were  published  anonymously^ 
nor  did  the  Publisher  know  either  the  writer's 
name  or  person  during  several  months  subsequent 
to  the  publication.  Praise  was  however  bestowed 
upon  them  from  various  and  respectable  quar> 
"ters;  and  praise^  operating  like  the  warm  suii>- 
shine  on  the  ice,  gradually  relaxed  his  resc^utioiis 
of  concealment/' 

I^ew  productions  have  been  more  popular^  or 
more  deservedly  so,  than  these  instructive  essaji ; 
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they  have  ptned  througli  rixtoen  editbu,  occu- 
pying two  volamn;  until  the  last  edition,  whick 
b  divided  into  thr0e»  and  contaim  one  hundred 
and  teventy-five  papers,  being  four  lest  than  were 
included  in  the  immediately  preceding  imprei- 
sion. 

The  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Knox  has  expa- 
tiated in  tbese  volumes,  are  numerous  and  well 
chosen;  and  they  uniformly  possess  a  direct  ten- 
dency either  to  improve  the  heiid  or  amend  the 
heart.  The  style  is  elegant- and  perspicuous, 
occasionally  assuming  the  high  tone  and  structors 
of  the  Johnsonian  period. 

To  persons  of  every  description,  but  especially 
to  young  persons,  the  essays  of  our  author  are  in- 
valuable ;  their  first  praise  is,  that  they  recom- 
mend, in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  all  that  is 
good  and  great ;  and  secondly,  they  are  in  a  high ' 
degree  calculated  to  form  the  taste,  and  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  literary  enthusiasm. 

22.  The  Mirror.  This  very  elegant  aad 
pleasing  paper,  which  has  deservedly  obtained  a 
place  among  our  classical  essayists,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Edinburgh  on  the  2dd  of  January, 
17799  and  was  continued  pretty  constantly  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  to  May  the  27th,  1780, 
on  which  day  it  concluded  with  the  hundred  and 
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tenth  number.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  three  volumes  duodecimo,  and. in  two 
volumes  octavo. 

In  the  closing  essay  of  the  Mirror  its  chief 
writer  and  conductor  has  favoured  us  wit^  the 
following  detail  of  its  origin.  ''  The  idea  of  pubr 
lishing  a  periodical  paper  in  Edinburgh  took  its 
rise  in  a  company  of  gentlemen,  whom  particular 
cireuilistances  of  connexion  brought  frequently 
together.  Their  discourse  often  turned  upon 
subjects  of  manners,  of  taste,  and  of  literature. 
By  one  of  those  accidental  resolutions,  of  which 
the  origin  cannot  easily  be  traced,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  put  their  thoughts  into  writing,  and  to 
read  them  for  the  entertainment  of  each  other. 
Their  essays  assumed  the  form,  and,  soon  after, 
some  one  gave  them  the  name,  of  a  periodical 
publication;  the  writers  of  it  were  naturally 
associated ;  and  their  meetings  increased  the  im- 
portance, as  well  as  the  number,  of  their  produc- 
tions. Cultivating  letters  in  the  midst  of  business^ 
composition  wais  to  them  an  amusement  only; 
that  att^usement  was  heightened  by  the  audience 
n^hich  this  society  afforded ;  the  idea  of  publica- 
tion ^  suggested  itself  as  productive  of  still  higher. 
eAtertainment.. 

**  It  was.  not,  however,  without  diffidence  that 
9«ch  a  resolution  was  taken*    From  tiiat,  and 
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ftevcral  other  circumstances,  it  was  thought  pro^ 
per  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  with  regard  to 
the  authors ;  a  purpose  in  which  they  have  been 
so  successfti],  that,  at  this  moment,  the  very  pub- 
lisher of  the  work  knows  only  one  of  their  ninn- 
ber,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  it  was  entrusted.'^ 

The  gentleman  thus  disclosed  to  the  publifliiery 
was  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie^  at  that  time  well 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of 
•  The  Man  of  Feeling.'*  The  society  to  which 
he  alludes,  in  the  quotation  just  given,  consisted, 
beside  hinuelf,  of  Mr,  George  HomCy  a  Cleric  of 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and  of  Mr.  W.  Craigj  Mr. 
Alejtander  Abercromby,  Mr.  M^Leod  Btmvkxh/ney 
Mr,  R.  Cullehy  and  Mr.  George  Ogilvyy  Adfo- 
cates;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Ogilvy,  were  contributors  to  the  Mirror. 

To  these,  who  might  be  termed  the  regular 
members  for  contribution,  were  added  several  most 
valuable  correspondents;  namely,  Mr,  Richtirdsoity 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  liord  Hitiies ;  Mr.  Trazer  Tytlety  Profcssor 
of  Higlory  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh;  Dr, 
Beattky  the  author  of  the  Minstrel;  Mr,  Dtmi 
Hum€y  nephew  to  the  Historian;  Mr.  Gordon^ 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland ;'  and  Mr. 
WUliam  Strdhan^  Printer  to  his  Majesty.  Two 
papers^  Nos.  92,  and  9^9  were  communicated  by 
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persons  unknovm  ;  and  parts,  likewise,  of  Nos.  9^ 
79*  Ai^cl  S9»  have  not  hitherto  been  claimed. 

To  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  most  distinguished^ 
and  also  the  most  copious,  writer  in  the  Mirror, 
we  are  indebted  for  thirty-nine  entire  papers ;  viz. 
Nos.  2,  5,  7,  11,  12,  14,  l6,  23,  25,  30,  32,  34, 
38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  49,  53,  54,  6l,  64,  72, 
78,  80,  81,  84,91,  92,  93,  99y  100,  101,  105, 
107,  108,  109,  and  110.  He  gave  considerable 
assistance,  moreover,  to  the  contents  of  Nos.  17, 
21,  29,  55,  56,  85,  89,96,  102,  and  103. 

Of  these  contributions  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Man  of  Feeling,^  the  most  interesting  are  those 
which  excite  the  emotions  of  pity  through  the 
medium  of  narrative.  Few  modem  writers  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Mackenzie, in  their 
appeals  to  the  heart;  and  his  fictions  in  the 
Mirror  hold  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  best 
efforts  in  pathetic  composition.  The  Story  of  Le 
Roche,  in  Nos.  42,43,  and  44;  that  of  Nancy 
Collins,  in  N«  49 ;  of  Maria,  in  N°.  72 ;  and  of 
Louisa  Venoni,  in  Nos.  108  and  109,  ^te  related 
with  great  simplicity  and  effect;  the  style  is  clear, 
sweet,  and  unaffected;  and  the  characters  are 
sketched  with  so  much  delicacy  and  adherence 
to  Nature,  with  touches  so  powerful  in  awaken* 
ing  the  softer  passions,  that  they  have  called 
forth  the  tears  of  thousands. 

VOL,  V.  2  b 
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Id  kumorouM  delincatumf  also,  Mr.  Mackenzif 
has  presented  us  with  various  specimens;  among 
tbe  numbcfy  we  may  point  out,  4s  peculiarly 
happy,  N°  7,  on  the  Importance  of  Names  in 
writing;  Nos.  IS,  25,,  anc^  53,  d^riptive  of  th^ 
family  of  the  Hpmespun^;  and  Nos.  34  and  41, 
on  the  characters  of  Mr.  Bearskin  and  Mr. 
Blubber. 

To  critical  discusaian  th^  aythor^  of  the  Jf^wror 
appear  to  have  been  little  attached;  seven  of 
eight  papers  are  all  which  are  discoverable  in 
th.i?  depjartment;  and  of  these  Mr.  M^cken^ie 
has-  contributed  two  in  Nos.  99  and  \(Kjk»  qmr 
taining  an  ingenious,  and,  in  w^y  re^cta^  a 
just  criticism  on  the  cl^aractor  and  tragedy  of 
Hamlet. 

The  writer  next  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  iu  the 
bulk  of  his  communications,  is  Mr,  Craig;  he 
ha3  written  sixtcc^n  entire  papers,  N(^.  3, 10, 19, 
20,  26,  31,  3$,  47,  55,  66,  63,  69y  77,  83,  88, 
106^  and  has  assisted  in  the  composition  of  Np6. 
42,  85,  and  94.  Mr.  Craig  excels  in  the  Dr^w* 
ing  of  Characters,  01^  which  subject  he  has  given 
u^  an  essay  in  N^  31.  His  portraits  of^Fketzt^Ofodi 
and  UmphravUlef  in  Nos.  10,  and  19,  are  very, 
happily  delineated;  and  he  ha&  favoured  us  with 
several  spirited  sketches  in  the  same  style,  in 
Nos.  47 f  55^  63,  699  88,  and  IQ6.    A  very  eU- 
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gMt  and  intejpHing  paperi  ob  the  character  and 
genius  of  Michael  Bruce,  otcupies  No.  $6,  and 
sugg^dU  to  Ihe  reader  a  most  pleasing  idea  of  t)ie 
benevolent  tendency  of  Mr.  Craig^s  nind. 

From  the  pen  of  Mr,  Abercro^^f  the  Mirr^ 
has  received  eleven  essays^  on  life,  education,  and 
mannetfr;  they  include  Nos.  4,  9y  18^  45,  '51,  57, 
65,68,  87,  90 f  and  104;  and  of  theae  the  two 
most  impreflBive  aife  N^  87,  on  Superstition  anid 
the  Fear  of  Death ;  and  N""  90,  on  the  Calami-: 
ties  incident  to  extreme  old  Age. 

Six  papers,.Nos.  1, 15, 39,  67 f  70,  and  71,  are 
asdftbed  to  Mr.  Home;  No.  39,  on  the  Dan^r, 
imcident  to  Men  of  fine  Feelings,  of  quarrellii^ 
with  the  World ;  and  the  Story  of  Antonio,  in 
Nios.  70^)  and  71>  possess  considerable  merit. 

With  Mr.  BanmtUyne,  who  has  written  five 
papers  i&  the  Mirror,.  Nos.  6,.  28,  33,  58,  and  76, 
appeals  to  have  originated  the  cham9ter  of  Mr. 
IJbMkphraville ;  at  least,  N^  6  introduces  him  to 
the  reader^s  notice,  and  the  portrait  receives  ad- 
ditional finbhing  in  Nos.  28,  and  76. 

To  Mr.  CttUen  we  are  indebted  for  three  very 
vakiable  essays ;  N^  13,  Remarks  on  the  Po^inti 
o^  Oasian;.  N^  27»  <»  the  silent  Exftres^oii^  of> 
S<MtDw ;  and  N^  48^  on-  the  question^  wh^ther^ 
itftke  pleasure  derived  from  the  art  oi  paindx^ 
tto Artiat  or  Cdnnoisaeuxi  lia»  an-  sdvantag^  ovfv 
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the  common  spectator?  Much  just  feeling  ami 
corrtfct  taste  are  exhibited  in  these  papers. 

In  enumerating  the  papers  written  by  the  Ckw^ 
respomdentt  of  the  Mirror,  we  shall  commence 
with  Professor  Richardson,  a  gentleman  of  esta- 
blished n>putation  in  the  critical  and  poetical 
world.  From  his  stores  the  Mirror  has  been  en- 
riched with  ^se  essays,  Nos.  8^  24,  29^  669  aud 
96.  Two  of  these,  Nos.  24  and  66,  are  accurate 
and  elegant  pieces  of  criticism,  on  the  Allegro 
and  Pcnseroso  of  Milton ;  and  on  the  love-scene 
between  Richard  and  Lady  Anne,  in  Shake- 
speare's Richard  the  Third.  The  style  of  Mr. 
Richardson  is  peculiarly  correct,  and  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  free  from  scoticisms. 

The  essays  of  Lord  Hailes,  occupying  Nos.  62, 
75,  B6j  97,  98,  and  part  of  46,  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  subjects  of  humour;  and,  together  with 
considerable  knowledge  of  human  life,  exhibit  no 
mean  powers  in  the  display  of  what  is  ludicrous 
in  character  and  conduct. 

For  the  two  papers  on  Dreaming,  in  Nos.  73  and 
74,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr,  Beat  tie;  they  are  en- 
tertaining, but  inconclusive.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  Dr.  speaking  of  these 
essays,  remarks,  '^  I  had  no  ambition  to  view  my- 
self in  any  of  these  folio  looking-glasses  (the 
Mirrors;)  but,  as  the  publisher  had  scut  me  a  set 
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from  the  beginning,  and  told  me  that  he  would 
bave  no  returns  but  in  kind ;  and,  as  I  had  never 
refused  the  terms,  I  thought  myself  bound  in  a 
sort  of  debt  of  honour,  which  I  endeavoured  to 
pay  with  some  detached  thoughts  '  On  Dream- 
ing.' It  is  a  subject  which  I  ought  to  under- 
stand as  well  as  other  people;  for  I  believe  I 
b.ave  dreamed  as  much,  both  sleeping  and  waking, 
s^  most  men  of  my  age.  Your  Grace  will  ob- 
serve, that  the  subject  is  not  concluded,  as  I  have 
not  yet  got  time  to  transcribe  the  last  p^rt.  The 
foolish  gasconade  at  the  top  of  the  first,  is  an  ad- 
dition by  the  printer."  * 

The  last  part,  thus  alluded-  to,  was  added  to 
the  seventy-fourth  number,  when  the  Mirror,  was 
republished  in  volumes. 

To  Mr.  D.  Hume  are  ascribed  N''  50,  (m  the 
ruin  brought  on  Genius  and  Talents  by  Indolence 
and  Inactivity ;  and  N"  103,  containing  a  ludi- 
crous account  from  Simon  Softly  of  his  law-suit 
with  Sir  Ralph  Holdencourt. 

Of  the/our  remaining  Correspondents  of  the 
Mirror y  three  contributed  a  single  paper  each;  to 
Mr*  Tytlery  for  instance,  is  attributed  N®  55,  on 
Lounging ;  to  Mr.  Alexander  Craig,  N*^  52,  in- 
cluding a  humorous  proposal  for  improving 
^igriculture;  and  to  Baron  Gordon,  N''  82,  on 

*  Forbes't  U(e  of  Beattie,  toI.  %  p.  ft32,  233. 
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Sign*po8ts.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  likewise 
assisted  in  writing  Nos.  17  and  79;  the  second 
was  the  author  of  a  letter  in  N*  89 ;  and  the  third 
composed  the  epistle  signed  Moderatus  in  N"  lOS. 
To  Mr.  Strahanan  acknowledgment  is  due  for  a 
pleasing  letter  on  the  improvements  of  £din* 
burgh  in  N*94. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  when  noticing  the  Mirror* 
Club,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie^ 
observes,  that  **  the  names  of  the  authors  of  each 
paper,  show  of  what  distinguished  characters 
this  literary  society  consisted:  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  of  these  essayists,  no  fewer 
than  six  either  arc,  or  have  been,  Judges  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  law  in  Scotlandi^*  The  per- 
sons thus  alluded  to  are,  Lord  Aberctomby,  Lord 
Craig,  Lord  Cullen,  Lord  Hailes,  Mt.  Baron 
Gordon,  and  Tytlcr  LoM  Woodhouselee. 

The  Mirror^  though  inferior  to  the  Spectator 
in  variety  and  humour ;  to  the  Rimjbler  in  dignity 
and  ethic  precept;  and  to  the  Adventurer  in  the 
field  of  splendid  fiction ;  yet  supports  a  character 
which  has  justly,  rendered  it  a  favourite ^wijth  the 
public.  There  is,  owing  in  a  great  measure  tQ 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  pathetic  chanO) 
a  tender  strain  of  morality,  thrown  over  it^  pages, 
which  greatly  interests ;  nor  is  it,  by  any  meanS) 

•  Vol:  3.  p.  290. 
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gt^le  br  defective  m  the  delineation  of'ch^racfer. 
These  ^iialiflcfttidns  are  to  m^,  by  many  degre^>' 
moit  pleasing  d^nd  pertnahently  iitlpre^Ve;  than* 
the  eternal  wit  and  irony  which  pervade  the 
World  and  Coflkoisseitr.  Wheii  we  affirm,  there- 
fore, that  sweethes^,  delicacy,  atid  pathosy  are  the' 
distinguishing  features  of  tte  Mtrrory  We  dotibt 
hot,  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  thfes^  iA* 
gr^ientis^  that  it  is  fortned  to  defight  a  distaniC 
^terity; 

W.  TiiB  D*T«CT0lt.  "jrhe  first  ntimbfei'  of 
ttns  political  papier  Was*  published  in'  1780,  tUtH 
W'asr  promised  ^  to  be  cdhtinuled  ^t:casi6naliy 
dttrihg  the  Session  of  P^fliamenft.^  ft^as  ^nnte^ 
III  octavo,  at  the  pflce  of  sixpeAte  eath  numi^ ;' 
But,  n^eetin^  Witk  little  encouftf^tAeht,  Was  soOn^ 
relin^nshed.  Tte  p^i'usal  of  t^e  firfi'f  «ssay,'  tlie 
onl^  one  whieh  I  have  s^en,  is  hot  calculated  to* 
^6if6'  a:ny  regret  that  the  wib^k  was  not  su|f- 
ported. 

i4.  The  Whig.  This'  sferies'  of  piapers  Wak* 
li^ritten'  by  Ae  latfe  Hugh  Boyd,  arid,  together 
.with  the  FretholdeTy  very  ably  assisted  in  main- 
tfl&ning  the  caxise  of  constitutional  liberty.  The 
H^g  appeared  in  Alnion's  London  Cout^t  in 
flfe  yieaf  1780. 
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25.  The  Englishman.  A  miscellaneous  pa^ 
per,  that  was  published  about  the  year  1783,  but 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy* 

26.  The  New  Spectator.  On  this  attempt 
to  amuse  and  instruct  the  public  not  much  praise 
can  be  bestowed.  The  plan  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed is  broken  into  too  many  divisions,  and  of 
these  the  greater  part  is  occupied  by  trifling  and 
temporary  matter.  Each  number  is  swelled 'to 
eight  folio  pages,  containing  an  essay  on  some  mis- 
cellaneous subject,  selected  poetry,  Bulia,  a  poli- 
tical romance,  the  sage  opinions  of  John  Bull, 
with  an  account  of  the  Theatres,  Masquerades, 
he,  &c.  The  essay  commencing  every  number 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  New  Spectator  which 
copies  the  legitimate  model ;  and  this,  though 
written  with  a  laudable  attention  to  moral  im- 
provement, does  not,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
rise  above  mediocrity.  The  first  number  of  the 
New  Spectator  was  published,  on  Tuesday,  Fc. 
bruary  the  3d,  1784,  and  continued  weekly  on 
the  same  day.  My  copy,  which  is  a  thin  folio, 
includes  but  twenty-two  numbers,  the  last  being 
dated  June  the  29lh,  1784.  Whether  the  work 
was  extended  beyond  this  period,  I  am  not  able  to 
ascertain.  Some  of  the  selected  poetry  is  well 
chosen;    but  much  of  the  matter  which  fills  this 
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farrago,  possesses  a  tendency  not  very  accordant 
with  the  monitory  style  of  the  introductory 
€8says^ 

27.  The  Lounger.  The  papers  which  com- 
pose this  work  may  be  considered  as  a  continu. 
ation  of  the  Mirror;  they  are  written,  with  the 
exception  of  only  three  or  four  essays,  by  the 
members  and  correspondents  of  the  Mirror-club, 
and  they  partake  of  the  character  and  merits  of 
their  prototype.  The  first  number  of  the  Loun^ 
ger  appeared  on  Saturday,  February  the  5th, 
1785;  and  it  was  published  weekly  on  that  day 
for  nearly  two  years,  the  last  essay,  N^lOl,  being 
jdated  January  the  6th,  1787. 

To  the  experienced  pen  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  this 
series  of  essays  is  even  still  more  indebted  than 
4¥a8  the  former ;  fifty-four  entire  numbers  of  the 
Lounger  are  the  composition  of  this  gentleman, 
and  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  eight  more. 
The  entire  papers  are,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  15, 17, 20 
22,  27,  28,  29,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  38,  40,  41 ' 
45,  48,  50,  51,  54,  56,  58,  61,  62,  64,  65,  66] 
67, 68, 69,  7i,  75,  76y  78,  80,  82,  83,  84,  87,  89> 
PO,  93,  94,  95,  96y  97,  98,  99y  100,  and  101 ; 
those  in  which  he  assisted,  Nos.  8,  25,  42,  44, 
dd,  55,  74,  and  85. 

In  humour,  pathos,  and  delineation  of  charac- 
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Cer,  the  essays  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  Loungtr^ 
ate  not  inferior  to  those  which  he  contribntcd  to 
the  Mirror.  N^  15,  descriptive  of  the  Pkuttdih 
pkagoi,  or  Toad-cater;  Nos.  IJ,  S6,  56y  and  6% 
depicting  the  family  of  the  Mushrooms;  N^  45, 
containing  the  narrative  of  Jeremiah  Dy-soon ;  N° 
78,  on  the  restless  activity  of  Mr.  Bustle;  N^  p8, 

the  Visit  of  John  Homespnn  to Lodge;  and 

^^  999  on  Animal  Magnetism,  exhibit  some  well- 
conceived  and  succcssfxil  attempts  in  the  waUa  of 
ridicule,  irony,  and  broad  humour. 

To  these  papers,  which,  to  excel  in  their  pccn- 
liar  department,  must  display  a  large  portioti  of 
Strong-marked  characttr,  w^  have  to  add,  that  ^ 
portrait  of  Colonel  Caiistic^  hi  l^os.  4, 6,  31,  3^, 
i6,  and  40,  is  powerfully  coloured  and  sustaiiSied. 
It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  dt^Uneatioii 
had  been  given  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  had  io- 
rolvcd  more  minutict;  for,  beyond  the  fortieth 
paper,  we  meet  with  little  relative  to  a  personage, 
with  whom  we  had  already  become  so  familiarized 
and  cngap^d,  as  to  hope  and  expect  that  he  would 
accompany  us  through  the  work.  Superior  to 
this,  however,  or  to  any  other  portrait,  even  in 
the  Rfirror,  is  the  picture  of  a  Country  Dowager, 
in  N®  87  of  the  Lounger,  which  with  respect  to 
costume,  accuracy,  and  high-firiishing,  to  pleas- 
ing and  picturesque  effect,  is  almost  unparalleled. 


In  the  proTince  of  pathetic  narration^  the  Ltnm* 
gtr  has  not  been  enriched  with  so  ikiany  specie* 
mens  from  our  author^s  pen,  as  are  found  in  the 
Idhrror;  thi;  story  however,  of  Albert  Bone,  in 
]^*  61,  and  especially  the  history  of  Father  Nu 
cholasy  in  Nos.  82,  83,  and  84,  excite  a  lively  and 
impressive  interest,  and  instil  that  tender  melan- 
choly so  friendly  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  ikionfl 
rectitude.  The  didactic  papers  too,  which  blend 
tf  fascinating  pathos  with  ethic  instratti<Hi,  a  com* 
bination  very  frequent  in  the  essays  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, will  be  thought  not  inferior  to  those  which 
Emanated  from  the  same  mind  in  tibe  Mirror :  lis 
histances  of  this  happy  union,  I  would  refer  t4l 
K*  48,  on  the  sentiment  and  the^moral  of  Tmt; 
andl  to  N^93,  on  the  tender  indulgence  of  Hielaii* 
choly  in  the  season  of  autumn. 

The  pages  devoted  to  criticism  in  the  Lonngei^ 
ire  much  more  iHunerous  than  those  which  were 
allotted  to  the  same  province  in  dte  Minror;  and 
to  those  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  contributed  ar  iJEorge 
portion.  B^sid^es'  incidental  observations  occa- 
sionally annexed  to  the  critical,  strictures  of  his 
correspondents^  he  has,  in  N^  ^,^presented  us  with 
a  dissertation  on' Novel  Writing;  in  Nos.  27  and 
2S,  with  an  examination  of  the  moral  efiects  of 
Tragedy;  in  N°50,  widi  observations  ou  ^e  mo» 
liri^effbct  of  Comedy;  iti  Nbs.  68  ax^  69>  ^^ 
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Critical  Remarks  on  the  character  of  Falstaff; 
and  in  N*P7,  with  an  EsssLy  on  the  Genius,  and. 
Writings  of  Robert  Bums.  These  all  display 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
of  the  busini^  of  the  world,  acute  feelings,  and 
good  taste. 

Among  the  other  members  of  this  literary  club, 
Mr.  Craig  stands  foremost  as  a  contributor;  he 
has  written  fifteen  essays;  namely,  Nos.  9>  18,  21, 
26,  35,  37,  43,  49,  52,  57,  71,  77,  86,  88,  and 
91*  Many  just  observations  on  life  and  man- 
ners, and  some  useful  lessons,  are  scattered 
through  these  papers ;  and  the  author  has  shewn 
his  critical  powers  to  advantage  in  an  essay  on' 
the  introduction  of  ancient  Mythology  in  Mo- 
dern Poetry,  in  N°  37 ;  by  observations  on  Co- 
medy, in  N'*  49 ;  and  by  a  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Misanthropy,  as  illustrated 
from  the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Jaques,  and 
Timon  of  Athens. 

Nine  papers  in  the  LaUnger,  Nos.3,  10, 14,  23, 
30,  47,  74,  81,  and  92,  owe  their  existence  to 
Mr.  Abercromby,  Of  these,  N**  14,  adds  some 
strokes  to  the  picture  of  Colonel  Caustic,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie;  and 
N**  30,  is  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Mirror- 
club,  relating  some  particulars  of  that  society. 
This  epistle,  of  ^vhich  one  object  was  to  induce 
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the  public  to  suppose  that  the  Mirror  and  the 
Lounger  were  unconnected,  and  that  the  authors 
of  the  two  works  were  not  the  same,  relates  some 
curious  particulars  relative  to  the  Mirror,  and  to 
the  reception  of  this  species  of  periodical  com- 
position in  Scotland.  Addressing  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Lounger,  as  one  on  whom  the  whole- 
.labour  of  the  work,  single  and  alone,  rested  :  he 
observes,  "  You,  Sir,  started  with  many  advan- 
tages which  we  did  not  possess.  The  public  arc 
how  taught  to  know,  that  it  is  possible  to  carry 
on  a  periodical  work  of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  that,  if  tolerably  executed,  it  will  be  read, 
and  will  hold  its  place  with  other  works  of  the 
flame  kind.  But  when  we  boldly  gave  the  Mir- 
ror to  the  world,  a  very  diflferent  notion  prevailed. 
It  was  supposed  that  no  such  work  could  be  con- 
ducted with  any  propriety  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed.  Accordingly,  the  Mirror  was  received 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference  in  our  own 
country  ;  and  during  the  publication,  it  was  in- 
debted for  any  little  reputation  it  received  in 
Scotland,  to  the  notice  that  happened  to  be  taken 
of  it  by  some  persons  of  rank  and  of  taste 
in  England.  Nay,  Sir,  strange  as  you  may 
think  it,  it  is  certainly  true,  thatj  narrow  as 
.  lE^inburgh  is,  there  were  menivho  consider  them- 
selves as  men  of  letters^  whQ  never  read  a  numbcft 
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of  it  while  it  wms  going  on.  The  tupetcilioii, 
who  despised  the  paper  becaase  they  did  uoi 
know  by  whom  it  was  written,  talked  of  it  as  a 
catch-penny  performance,  carried  ott  by  a  actof 
needy  and  obscure  scribblers.  Those  who  enter- 
tained a  more  favourable  opinion  of  it  wen  apt 
to  fall  into  an  opposite  mistake;  and  to  suppsss 
that  the  Mirror  was  the  production  of  all  dbs 
men  of  letters  in  Scotland.  This  last  optnion  is 
not  yet  entirely  exploded,  and  perhaps  has  ralher 
gained  ground  from  the  &vottrabIe  reception  of 
the  Mirror  since  its  publication  in  ?Dlnm«« 
The  last  time  I  was  in  London^  I  happened  t» 
step  into  Mr.  Cadell's  shop,  and  while  I  wss 
amusing  myself  in  turning  over  the  pnats  ift 
Cook's  last  Voyage,  Lord  B  came  in,  aiii 

taking  up  a  volume  of  the  Mirror,  asked  Mir 
Cadell,  who  were  the  authors  ai  it.  Cadelly 
who  did  not  suspect  that  I  knew  any  more  of 
the  matter  than  the  Great  Mogul,  answered^ 
'  That  ho  could  not  really  mention  particular 
names ;  but  he  bolieved-that  M  the  literati  of  Scot-" 
land  were  concerned  in  it.'    Lord  B>  walked^ 

off,  satisfied  that  this  was  truly  the  case;  and 
about  a  week  after  I  heard  him  say  at  Lord: 

M 's   levee,   that   he  was  well  assured-  the 

Mirror  was  the  joint  production  of  all  the  men 
of  letters  in  Scotland. 
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**  I  will  i^owy  Sir,  tell  you  in  confidence,  that,, 
co&e  of  our  number  e:^cepte49  yvhpse  writings  have 
Ipng  been  read  with  admiration  and  delight^  and 
wl^ose  exquiate  ]xeucil  every  reader  of  tas|e  atud' 
di^<u[nia^nt  must  d^tii^ui^h  in  the  Mirror,  thei-c 
il%sk  fiQf  on^  of  our  Club  who  ever  published  9. 
4i^le  sentence,  or  in  all  li|^elihpod  ever  would 
have  4onQ  i^  had  ^t  xM>t  been  for  the  accidental 
Iiiib\W»tion  of  t^e  Wirror." 

To  Mr.  CuUefiy  the  Lounger  is  under  obligation 
for  thr^e  jpapers ;  I^^  5,  on  the  compositipq  of 
IjUs^c^ ;  N°  12,  a  ludicrous  paper  oq  the  possi- 
bili^  9f  ascert^ning  tlfie  character^  of  a  com* 
£§ny  frojti^  the  appearance  of  tl^ir  Hats,;  and 
^  73^  on  Sculpture.  The  $rst  a|i4  tj|^i;rd  of 
thes^^ays  contain,  several,  j.u^t  and  wellhex« 
{>re8sed  ren^arks,  indicative  of  a  mind  attached 
to.,  literary  research,  and  attentive  to  the  progress 
of  art;  while  the  second  excites  a  smile  at  the 
16^  of  associating  c^Laracter  with  the  fon^  ao4 
cut  of  a  ha4;;  it  is  the  yehipLe,  l^owev/er,  of  spniQ 
keeu  and  well-directed  sati^re. 

With  Mr^WLepd  Bannati/n,  who  wrote  ifo^ 
1$  a^d  39#  t^e.  contributions  of  the  Members 
(^pae;  luid,  turning  to  the  list  of  CQjmespondenU^^ 
yiQ  $pd  ijt  less  numerous  a^d  prodi|ctive  than  in 
the  lyiirror,  though  ii)Gl.ijdiqg  two  iifM^e^  which 
^4;  opt  appeari^d  ii^  thajt  papjer.;  vizt  Dr.  Smr^s 
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the  Historian,  and  Mr.  Greenfield,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lcttm  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  To  the  former  are  ascribed  Nos.  11 
and  60,  two  papers  of  considerable  humour;  the 
first,  relating  to  the  Life  of  5tr  Thomoi  Lounger; 
the  second,  including  a  proposal  for  a  periodical 
paper  exclusively  devoted  to  the  female  sex.  To 
the  latter,  it  appears,  we  are  indebted  for  N'59, 
on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Idleness;  and  for  an 
Ode  to  a  Lady  in  N°  85. 

Of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Mirror,  the  only 
one  who  has  contributed  materially  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Loungery  is  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler^  who 
has  furnished  Nos.  7,  19,  24,  44,  63, 70,  and  79, 
papers  which  abound  with  traits  of  humour  and 
of  character.  Mr.  Tytler,  author  of  tht*  Vindi- 
cation of  Quocn  Mary,  has  added  one  essay, 
in  N®  16,  on  the  Defects  of  Female  Education; 
Mr,  D.  //i/rwf,  two  letters  in  Nos.  25,  and  55;  and 
Professor  Richardson,  a  pleasing  critique,  in  N* 
42,  on  the  Poetry  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour. 

The  Lounger  has  been  considered  by  some 
critics  as  inferior  to  its  predecessor :  this  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  case ;  it  cannot,  in- 
dexed, boast  of  a  narrative  so  pathetic  as  that  of 
La  Roche,  or  Venoni,  in  the  Mirror ;  but  it  does 
not  yield  in  any  other  requisite^  either  of  cha- 
racter, humour,   moral  instruction,  or  popular 
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criticism.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  may  be 
easily  proved,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  good 
papers  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Lounger, 
They  have  both,  however,  contributed  very  highly 
to  the  purposes  of  edification  and  amusement,  to 
the  best  and  noblest  objects  of  the  genuine  pe- 
riodical essay. 

28.  The  Observer.  Of  this  very  valuable 
paper,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Cumberland^  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  relate 
what  the  author  has  himself  thought  proper  to 
say  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  character;  In  the 
Memoirs  of  hb  own  Life  he  has  favoured  us  with 
the  following  account :  "  I  first  printed  two  oc- 
tavos (of  the  Observer)  experimentally  at  our 
press  in  Tunbridge  Wells;  the  execution  was  so 
incorrect,  that  I  stopped  the  impression  as  soon 
as  I  had  engaged  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Dilly, 
to  undertake  the  reprinting  of  it.  He  gave  it  a 
form  and  shape  fit  to  meet  the  public  eye,  and 
the  sale  was  encouraging.  I  added  to  the  col- 
lection very  largely,  and  it  appeared  in  a  new 
edition  of  five  volumes :  when  these  were  out  of 
print,  I  made  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  essays, 
and,  incorporating  my  entire  translation  of  The 
Clouds,  we  edited  the  work  thus  modelled  in  six 
yolumes;  and  these  being  now  attached  to  the 

VOL.  V.  2  c 
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great  edition  of  the  British  Eflsayists,  I  ooDticler 
the  Observer  as  fiurly  oitroUedi  amongst  tbestud- 
ard  classics  of  our  native  language.  This  work, 
therefore,  has  obtained  for  itself  an  inheritance; 
it  is  fairiy  off  ray  hands,  and  what  I  have  to  say 
about  it  will  be  confined  to  a  few  simple  fiictt;  i 
had  no  acknowledgments  tb  make  in  my  codh 
eluding  essay,  for  I  had  received  no  aid  or  as- 
sistance from  any  roan  living*  Every  page  and 
paragraph,  except  what  is  avowed  qnoftaAion,  1  am 
singly  responsible  for. 

«<  I  have  been  suspected  of  taking  stories  out 
of  Spanish  authors,  and  weaving  them  into  some 
of  these  essays  as  my  own,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  plagiarism.  One  of  my  revieweis  in- 
stances the  story  of  Nicolas  Pedroaay  and  roundly 
asserts,  that,  from  internal  evidence,  it  must  be  of 
Spanish  construction,  and  from  these  assumed 
premises  leaves  me  to  abide  the  odium  of  the  in* 
fercnce.  To  this  I  answer,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  tQ  truth  and  honour,  that  I  am  indebted 
to  no  author  whatever,  Spanish  or  other,  for  a 
single  hint,  idea,  or  suggestion  of  an  incident,  in 
the  story  of  Pedrosa,  nor  in  that  of  the  Misan- 
thrope, nor  in  any  other  which  the  work  con- 
tains. In  the  narrative  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
was  brought  before  the  Inquisition,  what  I  say  of 
it  as  being  matter  of  tradition,  which  I  collected 
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he  spot,  is  a  mere  fiction  to  give  an  air  of 
ibility  and  horror  to  the  tale:  the  whole, 
out  exception  of  a  syllable,  is  absolute  and 
'e  invention. 

I  take  credit  to  myself  for  the  character  of 
iham  Abrahams ;  I  wrote  it  upon  principle, 
ling  it  high  time  that  something  should  be 
;  for  a  persecuted  race ;  I  seconded  my  ap- 
to  the  charity  of  mankind,  by  the  character 
leva,  which  I  copied  from  this  of  Abrahams, 
public  prints  gave  the  Jews  credit  for  their 
bility  in  acknowledging  my  wcll*intended 
ces:  my  friends  gave  me  joy  of  honorary 
jnts,  and  some  even  accused  me  of  ingfati- 
for  not  making  public  my  thanks  for  their 
ificence.  I  will  speak  plainly  on  this  point; 
most  heartily  wish  they  had  flattered  me  with 
token,  however  small,  of  which  I  might 
said  this  it  a  tributt  to  iny  pkilantkrop^f  and 
ered  it  down  to  my  children,  as  my  beloved 
r  did  to  me  his  badge  of  favour  from  the  citi- 
3f  Dublin ;  but  not  a  word  from  the  lips,  not 
5  did  I  ever  receive  from  thepenof  any  Je#v 
;h  I  have  found  myself  in  eompatiy  Mrith 
T  ei  their  nation ;  and  in  this  perhaps  tke  genr 
m  are  qpite  right,  whilst  I  had  formed  ex« 
itious  that  were  quite  wrong;  for  if  I  have  said 
lem  only  what  Ihey  dtBenefWkf  dieuki  Iht 
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thanked  for  it?  But  if  I  have  said  more,  much 
morr,  than  they  deserve,  can  they  do  a  wiser 
thing  than  hold  their  tongues  ? 

**  I  thiVik  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  the 
corhposition  of  '  the  Observer'  must  have  been  a 
work  of  time  and  labour ;  I  tnist  there  is  intc^ 
nal  evidence  of  that,  particularly  in  that  portion 
of  it,  which  professes  to  review  the  literary  age 
of  Greece,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  Athenian 
stage.    That  series  of  papers  will,  I  hope,  remain 
as  a  monument  of  my  industry  in  collecting  ma* 
terials,  and  of  my  correctness  in  disposing  them; 
and  when  I  lay  to  my  heart  the  consolation  I 
derive  from  the  honours  now  bestowed  upon  me, 
at  the  close  oi  my  career,  by  one,  who  is  only 
in  the  first  outset  of  his,  what  have  I  not  to  au- 
gur for  myself,  when  he  who  starts  with  such    I 
auspicious  promise  has  been  pleased  to  take  my 
fame  in  hand,  and  link  it  to  his  own  ?  If  any  of 
my  readers  are  yet  to  seek   for  the    author  to 
whom  I  allude ;  the  Comcorum  Graecorwn  fmg' 
menta  quondam  will  lead  them  to  his  name,  and 
kim  to  their  respect. 

"  If  I  cannot  resist  the  gratification  of  insert- 
ing the  paragraph,  (page  7,)  which  places  my 
dim  lamp  between  those  brilliant  stars  of  classic 
lustre,  Richard  Bentley  and  Richard  Porson,  am 
I  to  be  set  down  as  a  conceited  vain  old  man? 
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Let  it  be  so !  I  can't  help  it,  and  in  truth  I  don't 
much  care  about  it.  Though  the  following  ex- 
tract may  be  the  weakest  thing  that  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  ever  has 
written,  or  ever  shall  write,  it  will  outlive  the 
strongest  thing  that  can  be  said  against  it,  and  I 
will  therefore  arrest  and  incorporate  it,  as  fol- 
lows: Aliunde  quoque  haud  exiguum  omtmentum 
htic  Dohamtd  accepit,  siquidem  Cumberlandius  not' 
iras  amic^  heneooUque  permtsit^  ut  versiones  suas 
juorundamfragmentorumy  exquisitas  sane  Was^  mi^ 
''dque  elegantid  condUas  et  commendatat  hue  trans- 
^erremJ'* 

Forty  numbers  of  the  Observer  in  an  octavo  vo- 
ume,and  printed  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  were  publish- 
id  in  London  in  1785 ;  this  collection  being  well  re^ 
ireived,  both  by  the  public  and  the  critics^  it  was 
ropruited  by  Dilly,  the  succeeding  year,  in  three 
krolumes,  crown  8vo,  with  such  numerous  addi- 
tions, as  augmented  the  numbers  to  ninety-three. 
In  1788,  a  fourth  volume  was  given;  and  in  1790, 
the  fifth  and  last.  Of  this  arrangement  in  five 
irolumes,  a  new  impression  was,  published  .  in 
1791»  which  is  the  edition  in  my  possession, 
extending,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  essays, 
rhe  Observer,  in  six  volumes,  appeared  in  1798 ; 
La   1803,  it  was  incorporated  with  th6  British 

*  Vol.  U.  p.  199»  et  8tM|. 
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EiBayisto;  and  Id  ISOS^  it  was  reprinted  inlliree 
volumes  l^mo. 

The  essays  which  compose  these  interesting 
▼olumes,*  may  be  classed  under  the  appellations 
of  LUeratyj  Critical^  and  Narrative;  Humoffrntf 
Moral,  and  Religious, 

To  the  Uterary  papers,  which  amoiint  to 
about  forty  in  number,  we  are  indebted  for  tlte 
most  original  feature  in  the  work.  These  in- 
clude, together  with  some  account  of  the  chil 
history  of  Greece,  a  compressed  and  connected 
detail  of  Grecian  poetry,  from  the  earliest  em  tD 
the  death  of  Menander.  The  research  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  remains  of  the  Greek 
Dramatists,  and  more  especially  to  the  writers  of 
the  Old,  the  MiddU,  and  the  New  Comedy.  Of 
these,  the  fragments,  which  the  desolating  hand 
of  Time  has  spared,  have  been  translated  with 
uncommon  felicity,  by  Mr.  Cumberland;  and 
merit  the  eulogium  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  so 
happily  expressed.  The  easy  and  flowing  metri- 
cal style  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger  furnished 
Mr.  Cumberland  with  an  appropriate  model  for 
his  versions,  which  he  has  imitated  with  fidelity 
and  spirit.  The  patience  and  persevering  labour 
required  for  the  due  execution  of  this  task,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  declaration  of  the  Ob- 
server, that  it  was  his  ambition  to  give  the  world 
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^  a  complete  collection  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  stage,  in  onr  own  language,  fromv.the  re- 
mains of  more  than  Qfty  comic  poets/'* 

The  papers  strictly  Criiicalf  in  the  .ObservcTy 
amount  to  seventeen^  of  which  deven  are  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  dramatic  character  and 
conduct.  Among  these,  the  contrast  between  the 
c^racters  of  Macbeth  and  Richard;  the  parallel 
between  ^schylus  and  Shakspeare;  the  observa* 
tioiis  on-  Falstafif  and  his  group ;  and  the  compa- 
rative review  of  Rdwe's  Fair  Penitent  with  the 
Fatal.  Dowry  of  Massinger;  are  peculiarly  in-, 
teresting  and  conclu»ve.  The  essay,  on  style,  in 
MP  13S^  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the  dic- 
tion ofi  Addison  and  Johman  ;  with-  the  judicious 
cecommendatioa  of  the  former  as  the  safer  model 
Bat  the  student.  The  character  of  Mr.  Cum* 
beiiandt&  own  style,  indeed,  partakes  muck 
more  of  the  elegant  and  idiomatic  simplicity  of 
Addison,  than  of  the  elaborate,  though  splendid, 
composition'  of  Johnson ;  with,  the  exception  of 
a  few  phrases,  which  are  too  fiat  and  colloquial, 
it  is  easy,  fluent,  and  correct. 
\  Of  the  Narratioe  portion  of  the  Obwroer^ 
which  occupies  no  small  ^are  of  the  work,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  speak  highly.  Powerful  in- 
ventiony  strong  delineation  of  character,  and  ad» 
*  Vol.  iv.  p,  119,  editk>ii  of  1791. 
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herence  to  coeturacy  distinguish  the  greater  part 
of  our  author's  fictions.  The  stories  of  Abdullah 
and  Zarima;  of  Chaubcrt,  the  Misanthrope; 
of  the  Portuguese  Gentleman  who  died  by  the 
rack,  of  Ned  Drowsy,  and  of  Nicolas  Pedrosa, 
may  be  instanced  as  fully  supporting  the  opinioD 
that  we  have  advanced;  the  last  two  more  espe- 
cially abound  in  the  richest  traits  both  of  pathos 
and  humour. 

There  are  many  papers^  likewise,  in  the  (Hh 
aerveTf  which  may  more  exclusively  be  termed 
Humorous ;  such  as  the  Letters  from  Mr.  Jede- 
diah  Fishy  in  Nos.  45  and  69 ;  the  Letter  from 
Rusticus,  in  N^  80;  the  Letter  from  Posthn^ 
mous,  in  N^  9^ »  the  characters  of  Simon  Sap- 
ling and  Billy  Simper,  in  Nos.  129>  I8I9  and 
132 ;  the  adventures  of  Kit  Cracker,  in  N®  134; 
and  the  Letter  from  Tom  Tortoise,  in  N^  149* 
These,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  very  agree- 
ably relieve  the  literary  and  didactic  portion  of 
the  work ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  its  follies,  and  Cfccen- 
tricities. 

It  may  be  affirmed  of  this  periodical  paper, 
very  highly  to  its  credit,  that  almost  every  part 
of  it,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  possesses  a 
Moral  tendency ;  a  considerable  number  of  essays 
is   avowedly  appropriated   to   subjects   of  this 
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kind,  subjects  calculated  to  improve  the  manners, 
and  meliorate  the  heart ;  and  even  in  those  ^hich 
are  set  apart  for  literary  and  critical  enquiry, 
great  care  has  been  takcTi  to  render  them,  in 
almost  every  instance,  subservient  to  the  best 
purposes  of  virtue  and  instruction. 

Not  should  we  fail  to  notice  that  some  papers 
of  great  value,  strong  in  argument,  and  curious 
in  research,  are  devoted .  to  Religious  topics. 
The  comparison  of  Pythagoras  with  Christ,  in 
N°  12 ;  the  defence  of  our  Saviour^s  Miracles,  in 
N^  13 ;  the  morality  of  Christianity,  as  compared 
with  that  of  natural  religicHi,  in  N®  83 ;  and  an 
argument  for  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, in  N®  93 ;  together  with  three  papers  in 
volume  the  fourth,  in  answer  to  the  cavils  and 
objections  of  David  Levi,  are  of  this  kind,  and 
impress  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  piety  of  their 
author. 

The  Observer^  though  the  sole  labour  of  an 
individual,  is  yet  riclbin  varietif,  both  of  subject 
and  manner ;  in  this  respect^  indeed,  as.  well  as 
in  literary  interest,  and  in  fertility  of  invention, 
it  may  be  classed  with  the  Spectator  and  Adven- 
turer; if  inferior  to  the  latter  in  grandeur  of 
fiction,  or  to  the  former  in  delicate  irony  and  dra- 
matic unity  of  design,  it  is  wealthier  in  its  lite- 
rary fund   than  either,    equally  moral  in  its 
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views,  and  as  abundant  in  llie  crea-tion  of  inci- 
dent. I  consider  it,  therefore,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pa]>erB  just  mentioned,  as  superior,  m 
tit  pofwen  of  attractioHf  to  every  other  periodical 
composition. 

29-  Thk  Miceocosm.  A  collection,  princi- 
pally written  by  four  young  gentlemen  of  Eton 
CoUege;  namely,  Mr,  John  Smkh^  Mr.  George 
Canningj  Mr.  Roitert  Smithy  and  Mr,  John  Frtrt. 
They  commenced  their  puhlication  on  Monday, 
November  the  6th,  17^$  assuming  the  feigned 
name  and  character  of  Gregoty  Ghjffin^  and  con- 
tinued the  work  weekly  to  July  the  30th^  17^7, 
on  which  day  the  Mierocotm  was  concluded  with 
the  fortieth  number.  The  occasional  assistance 
of  other  Etonians  was  given  to  this  paper  in  the 
persons  of  Lord  Henry  Spencer,  Mr,  Way,  Mr, 
Littkhales,  Mr.  Joseph  Mellish,  and  Mr.  Capel 
Lqfflty  and  a  few  essays  are  attributed  to  un- 
known Correspondents. 

The  Microcosmy  though  the  composition  chiefly 
of  very  young  men,  betrays  few  marks  of  juve- 
nility ;  it  is  an  effort,  indeed,  which  reflects  high 
honour,  not  only  on  the  individuals  who  engaged 
in  it,  but  on  the  school  which  produced,  at  such 
an  early  age,  specimens  so  respectable  of  genius 
and  literature.   It  consists,  like  its  predecessors,  of 
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disquisitions  on  men,  manners,  and  literatuire, 
interspersed  with  sketches  of  character  and 
strokes  of  satire  and  humonr.  The  papers-  of 
Mr.  Canning,  especially  Nos.  11,  12,  30,  and 
39*  display  much  skill  in  the  province  of  wit 
and  burlesque  composition ;  while  Nos^.  9>  10, 
l6,  27,  and  28,  on  Poetry,  on  Genius,  on  Lan- 
guage, and  on  Translation,  the  productions  of  the 
Smiths,  .and  Mr.  Frere,  evince  critical  powers  of 
rapid  growth  and  firm  expansion. 

The  first  letter  in  N^  36,  signed  «  An  Eto- 
nian,''  and  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Loift,  con- 
tains an  unanswerable  defence  of  the  style  of  Ad- 
dison, as  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Middle  Stifle;  it  concludes  with  the  following 
eloquent  eulogium  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
this  celebrated  essayist :  "  Addison  is  deservedly 
honoured  as  a  Teacher  of  Moral  Wisdom,'  of  ra- 
tional religion,  in  every  interesting,  every  engaging 
form,  which  attractive  Fiction  can  lend,  or  the  sim- 
ple Elegance  of  Truth,  present.  Of  the  true,  the 
graceful,  and  the  virtuously  conciliating  in  domes- 
tic life,  he  was  not  less  aTeacher ;  with  a  persua^ 
sive  ease,  a  delicacy,  a  pathetic  mildness,  whose 
infiuence  can  never  be  entirely  without  effect  on 
the  heart  of  any  of  his  readers.  I  would  appeal 
to  his  Visions  op  Mirza;  to  his  Allegory  oiv 
the  origin  of  the  connection  between  Pain  and 
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Pleasuee»  extended  to  a  noble  conclusion  from 
the  idea  hinted  by  Socrates;  to  his  Elssay  on  Re- 
ligion and  on  Prayee,  for  the  higher  instances; 
to  his  character  of  Ruricola  and  the  ComcUi;  to 
the  serious  and  sentimental  part  of  his  ini- 
mitable portrait  of  the  good  Old  Knight ;  and  a 
variety  of  his  other  compositions,  adapted  to  all 
the  social  offices  between  individuals,  for  the  rest. 
Nor,  as  a  Critic,  can  he  ever  be  meanly  valued: 
whether  we  regard  his  merit  of  introducing 
Miltov  to  popular  notice,  more  extensively 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  effected, 
even  by  the  approbation  of  Some&s;  or  his 
Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  to 
which  modem  refinement  of  investigation  may  yet 
find  itself  much  obliged,  and  modem  elegance  of 
style  may  be  challenged  to  no  easy  competition. 

1  hope  that  many  retain  their  veneration  to 

a  name  to  which  our  language,  our  taste,  our 
manners,  are  singularly  indebted ;  and  who,  first 
of  our  English  writers,  presented  Virtue  to  our 
view,  introduced  by  Cheerfulness,  and  attended 
by  the  Graces." 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Microcosm,  in  numbers,  soon  reproduced  it 
in  a  collected  form;  it  appeared,  in  1787,  in 
one  volume  octavo;  and  in  the  year  1790,  was  re- 
printed in  two  volumes  duodecimo. 
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30.  The  Pharos.  These  Essays  are  from  the 
pen  of  a  Lady,  the  author  of  Constance,  a  Novel, 
in  four  volumes;  and  were  published  twice  a 
week,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  about 
half  a  year;  the  first  being  dated  November  the 
7th,  1786';  and  the  fiftieth  and  last,  on  April  the 
28th,  1787»  They  were  collected,  as  soon  as 
completed,  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo. 

The  title,  which  the  fair  writer  has  chosen  for 
her  work,  requiring,  from  its  singularity,  some  ex- 
planation, she  has  given  it,  with  much  ingenuity, 
in  the  following  manner :  "  The  Pharos,  every 
one  knows,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  light- 
house, whose  benefits  are  chiefly  calculated  for 
the  service  of  the  sailor:  its  flame  is  intended  to 
warn  him  from  the  shoal  and  the  rock ;  and  thus, 
by  [with]  his  super-added  knowledge,  it  proves  a 
guide  to  safe  anchorage,  or  contributes  to  the  safety 
of  his  voyage.  In  life,  a  friendly  monitor  of  this 
kind  is  no  less  useful:  few,  who  compare  the 
world  to  a  sea,  feign  it  a  pacific  ocean :  it  is  by 
its  best  friends  acknowledged  not  only  exposed  to 
the  storms,  but  likewise  to  every  danger  of  the 
deep :  whirlpools,  quicksands,  promontories,  and 
shallows,  perpetually  oppose  the  voyager's  way ; 
and  miserable  indeed  is  he  if  deprived  of  light 
and  warning. 
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**  In  one  pardcolar  I  confess  my  work  resem- 
bles not  a  Pharos.  It  is  not  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous situation:  consequently,  the  orbit  of  its 
rays  will  be  much  confined.  But  let  this  be  no 
discouragement:  it  pretends  to  illuminate  no 
boundless  ocean,  but  its  light  may  be  seen  timdj 
enough  to  avoid  every  danger  it  intimates.  It 
will  instruct  all  who,  in  a  steady  endeavour  after 
safety,  appeal  to  its  power;  for  however  partially 
it  may  direct  its  flame,  or  however  dimly  it  maj 
bum,  still  shall  be  visible  to  the  mariner  ^is  im- 
portant monition,  that  he  can  no  longer  hope  for 
security  than  while  he  sails  by  the  chart  of  scrip- 
ture, and  the  compass  of  reason,  towards  that  new 
undiscovered  country,  where  all  his  labours  shall 
end,  and  a  final  remuneration  awaits  him. 

"  But  as  in  one  particular  I  own  my  Pharos 
deficient,  so  in  another  I  hope  it  will  excel  its 
archetype :  its  light  shall  be  to  none  terrific.  I 
cannot  promise  it  will  ever  blaze  into  admirable 
brightness,  nor  that  I  can  always  preserve  more 
than  a  lambent  flame;  but  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
very  ingenious  artist,  has  promised  occasionally 
to  amuse  the  beholders  with  a  few  corusca- 
tions, which,  if  well-timed  and  applied,  may 
obliterate,  or  obtain  toleration  for,  any  natural  de- 
fects in  my  edifice. 
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^^  The  method  by  which  I  shall  eadoavour  to 
«erve  those  who  resort  to  my  light  for  counsel, 
will  not  he  alwi^ys  the  same.  In  some  cases  it 
Bsay  he  most  useful  to  render  the  dangerous  body 
luminous :  in  others,  I  may  do  more  good  by  di- 
lecting  a  few  rays  to  the  shipwrecked  vessel  or 
mariner.  To  him  or  his  vessel  will  always  be 
found  attached  a  scroll  containing  the  history  of 
kts  £ste,  an  attentive  perusal  of  which  is  all  the 
impost  I  exact.  Sometimes  I  shall  warn,  by 
poiBting  out  the  errors  of  other  voyagers,  who 
still  vainly  beat  the  waves ;  and  sometimes  shall 
endeavour  to  make  manifest  to  those  I  guide, 
diat  no  nautical  skill,  nor  the  best  applied  ex- 
ertion, can  aid  them  if  they  steer  towards  an 
inhibited  port/'* 

The  manner  in  which  the  intentions  of  the 
wriler  of  the  Fharot  are  carried  into  execution, 
must  be  pronounced  creditable  to  her  abilities. 
The  collection  every  where  displays  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality ;  and . 
it  is  enlivened  by  frequent  touches  of  character, 
and  by  various  details  of  incident.  The  style  is 
clear,  and  usually  correct ;  and  the  subjects  which 
die  has  selected  for  discussion  are,  in  general, 
such  as  include  the  business  of  life,  and  eq[»ecial]f 
of  female  life,  and  manners 

•V4»ULp.4»5»«^r 
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31.  Tub  Busy  Body.  A  paper  of  little  me^ 
rity  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  Ja- 
nuary the  2d,  17879  and  was  sufiered  to  exist  un- 
til February  the  26th,  1787;  at  which  period, 
having  been  published  thrice  a  week,  twenty-five 
numbers  had  come  forth ;  and  these,  in  the  year 
1789>  were  reprinted  in  two  volumes  duode- 
cimo. 

The  author,  in  his  second  number,  has  de- 
clared, that  ^  the  Bwy  Body  would  be  very  sony 
if  the  public  expected  any  of  the  Spectator, 
Tatlcr,  Mirror,  &c.  in  his  works ;  to  be  sure  he 
must  now  and  then  write  upon  old  subjects,  but 
hopes  in  a  new  manner.'^  The  manner,  indeed,  is 
somewhat  new ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  is 
altogether  worthless. 

32.  The  Olla  Podrida.  The  public  is  m- 
debtcd  to  Mr. Thomas  Monro,  A.B.  of  St.  M.  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  for  the  origin  and  conduct 
of  this  paper.  It  consists  of  forty-four  essays, 
published  weekly ;  the  first,  dated  March  the 
17th,  1787,  and  the  last,  January  the  12th, 
1788.  Of  these,  twenty  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Monro  himself,  and  the  remain- 
ing twenty-four  are  thus  appropriated:  nine  to 
Dr.  Home,  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  Jive  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kett,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford; 
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three  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox* 
ford ;  and  one  paper  each  to  the  following  ge?itle' 
men ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  of  Claverton ;  Mr. 
Headley,of  Norwich;  Francis  Grose,  Esq;  the 
R'ev.  Joseph  Po^t ;  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Merton 
College ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Mavor. 
We  have  to  add,  that  N^  10,  is  the  production  • 
of  an  anonymous  writer ;  that  one  letter  is 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Agutter,  of  Magdalen  College ; 
and  three  to  Mr.  Leyccster,  of  Morton  College. 

That  the  dish,  thus  prepared  for  the  public^ 
should  possess  a  rich  and  poignant  flavour,  might 
be  expected,  from  the  literary  cooks  engaged  in 
hashing  it  up ;  it  is  indeed,  to  drop  the  meta* 
phor,  a  production  of  superior  merit,  and  enti- 
tled to  more  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 
Many  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Monro  are  written 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  vivacity  and  good 
sense ;  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Home  are  uni- 
formly excellent ;  and  the  Vicar's  Tale,  by  Mr. 
Berkeley,  in  Nos.  32,  37,  and  38,  is  well  told, 
and  both  for  its  pathos  and  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, deserves  much  praise.  N°  l6,  also,  by- 
Mr.  Headley,  on  the  conduct-  of  modem  Tra- 
gedy; and  N®  39,  by  Mr.  Kett,  on  Epitaph- 
Writing,  are  rendered  interesting  by  their  Ijterary 

taste. 

Among  the  essays  of  Bishop  Home,  is  an  i^- 

voL.  V.  2d 
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mirable  apology  for  the  character  of  Dr.  Jobn- 
8on;  which,  as  possessing  so  much  truths  beingso 
eloquently  written,  and,  at  the' same  time,  being 
the  best  defence  hitherto  published,  of  a  man, 
who  has  necessarily  occupied  so  much  of  our 
attention,  I  shall,  in  a  great  degree,  transcribe. 

**  Johnson,  it  is  said,  was  superstitious;  but 
who  shall  exactly  ascertain  to  us,,  what  supersti- 
tion is  ?  The  Romanist  is  charged  with  it  by  the 
Church-of-£ngland  man  ;  the  Churchman  by  the 
Presbyterian;  the  Presbyterian  by  the  Inde- 
pendent; all  by  the  Deist;  and  the  Deist  by  the 
Atheist.  With  some,  it  is  superstition  to  pray ; 
with  others,  to  receive  the  sacrament;  with 
others,  to  believe  in  God.  In  some  minds  it 
springs  from  the  most  amiable  disposition  in  the 
world  :  '  a  pious  awe,  and  fear  to  have  of- 
fended ;'  a  wish  rather  to  do  too  much  than  too 
little.  Such  a  disposition  one  loves,  and  wishes 
always  to  find  in  a  friend  ;  and  it  cannot  be  dis- 
agreeable in  the  sight  of  him  who  made  us.  It 
argues  a  sensibility  of  heart,  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God.  Let  him,  who 
finds  it  not  in  himself,  beware,  lest,  in  flying 
from  superstition,  he  fall  into  irreligion  and  pro- 
phaneness. 

"  That  persons  of  eminent  talents  and  attain, 
ments  in  literature,  have  been  often  complained 
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of  as — dogmatical,  boisterous,  and  inattentive  to 
the  rules  of  good  breeding,  is  well  known.  But 
let  us  not  cs;pcct  every  thing  from  every  man. 
There  was  no  occasion  that  Johnson  should  teach 
us  to  dance^f  to,  make  bows,  or  turn  compliments. 
He  could  teach  us  better  things.  To  reject  wis- 
dom, because  the  person  of  him  who  communi- 
cates it  is  uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  inele- 
gant;— what  is  it,  but  to  throw  away  a  pine- 
apple, and  assign  for  a  reason  the  roughness  of 
its  coat  ? 

'*  That  Johnson  was  generous  and  charitable, 
none  can  deny.  But  he  was  not  always  judicious 
in  the  selection  of  his  objects :  distress  was  a  suf- 
ficient recommendation,  and  he  did  not  scruti- 
nize into  the  failings  of  the  distressed.  May  it 
be  always  my  lot  to  have  such  a  benefactor ! 
Some  are  so  nice  in  a  scrutiny  of  this  kind,  that 
they  can  never  find  any  proper  objects  9f  their 
benevolence,  and  are  necessitated  to  save  their 
money.  It  should,  doubtless,  be  distributed  ifi 
the  best  manner  we  are  able  to  distribute  it ;  but 
what  would  become  of  us  all,  if  he,  on  whose 
bouiity  all  depend,  should  be  extreme  to  mark 
that  which  is  done  amiss  ?' 

"Jt  is  hard  to  judge  any  man,  without  a  due 
consideration  of  all  circumstances.  Here  were 
stupendous  abilities,   and  suitable  attainments. 
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but  then  here  were  hereditary  disorders  of  body 
and  mind  reciprocally  aggravating  each  other; 
a  scrophulous  frame,  and  a  melancholy  temper; 
here  was  a  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  passed 
in  making  provision  for  the  day,  under  the  pres- 
sun*,  of  poverty  and  sickness,  sorrow  and  an- 
guish. So  far  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  these, 
as  to  do  what  Johnson  did,  required  very  great 
strength  of  mind  indeed.  Who  can  say,  that,  in 
a  like  situation,  he  should  long  have  possessed, 
or  been  able  to  exert  it  ? 

**  From  the  mixture  of  power  and  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  scho- 
lar should  leam  humility.  It  was  designed  to 
correct  that  pride  which  gR»at  parts  and  great 
learning  are  apt  to  produce  in  their  possessor. 
In  him  it  had  the  desired  effect.  For  though 
consciousness  of  superiority  might  sometimes  in- 
duce him  to  carry  it  high  with  man  (and  even 
this  was  much  abated  in  the  latter  part  of  life,) 
his  devotions  have  shewn  to  the  whole  world, 
how  humbly  he  walked  at  all  times  with  his 
God. 

"  His  example  may  likewise  encourage  those 
of  timid  and  gloomy  dispositions  not  to  despond, 
when  thoy  reflect,  that  the  vigour  of  such  an  in- 
tellect could  not  preserve  its  possessor  from  the 
depredations   of  melancholy.     They   will  cease 
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to  be  surprized  and  alarmed  at  the  degree  of  their 
own  sufiferings:  they  will  resolve  to  bear,  with 
patience  and  resignation,  the  malady  to  which 
they  find  a  Johnson  subject,  as  well  as  them-* 
selves :  and  if  they  want  words,  in  which  to  ask 
relief  from  him  who  can  alone  give  it,  the  God 
of  mercy,  and  father  of  all  comfort,  language 
affords  no  finer  than  those  in  which  his  prayers 
are  conceived.  Child  of  sorrow,  whoever  thou 
art,  use  them;  and  be  thankful,  that  the  man 
existed,  by  whose  means  thou  hast  them  to  use. 

**  His  eminence  and  his  fame  must/ of  course 
have  excited  envy  and  malice :  but  let  envy  and 
Qialice  look  at  his  infirmities  and  his  charities, 
and  they  will  melt  into  pity  and  love. 

'^  That  he  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  abi- 
lities with  which  Providence  had  blessed  him, 
was  impossible.  He  felt  his  own  powers;  he 
felt  what  he  was  capable  of  having  performed ; 
and  he  saw  how  little,  comparatively  speaking, 
he  had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehensions  on 
the  near  prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made, 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  constitutional 
and  morbid  melancholy,  which  often  excluded 
from  his  sight  the  bright  beams  of  divine  mercy. 
May  those  beams  ever  shine  upon  us !  But  let 
them  not  cause  us  to  forget,  that  talents  have 
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been  bestowed,  of  which   an   account   must  be 
rendered ;  and  that  the  fate  of  the  *  unprofitable 
senant*  may  justly  beget  apprehensions  in  the 
stoutest  mind.  The  indolent  man,  who  is  without 
such  apprehensions,  has  never  yet  considered  the 
subject  as  he  ought.     For  one  person  who  fean 
death  too  much,  there  arc  a  thousand  who  do 
not  fear  it  enough,  nor  have  thought  in  earnest 
about  it.     Let  us  only  put  in  practice  the  duty 
of  sc>lf-examination ;  let  us  inquire  into  the  suc- 
cess  we  have   experienced  in  our  war  against 
the  passions,  or  even  against  undue  indulgence  of 
the    common   appetites,   eating,    drinking,  and 
sleeping:  we  shall  soon  perceive  how  much  more 
easy  it  is  to  form  resolutions  than  to  execute 
them ;  and  shall  no  longer  find  occasion,  perhaps, 
to  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  Johnson. 

"  The  little  stories  of  his  oddities  and  his  infir- 
mities in  common  life,  will,  after  a  while,  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten;  but  his  writings  will 
live  for  ever,  still  more  and  more  studied  and  ad- 
mired, while  Britons  shall  continue  to  be  cha- 
racterized by  a  love  of  elegance  and  sublimity, 
of  good  sense  and  virtue.  The  sincerity  of  his 
repentance,  the  steadfastness  of  his  faith,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  charity,  forbid  us  to  doubt,  that 
his  sun  set  in  clouds,  to  rise  without  them :  and 
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of  this  let  us  always  be  mindful^  that  every  one 
who  is  made  better  by  his  books,  will  >  add  a 
wreath  to  his  crown."  * 

A  second  edition  of  the  OUa  Podrida,  without 
either  index  or  table  of  contents,  was  published 
in  17SS,  in- one  volume  octavo;  but  it  has  not 
since  revisited  the  press. 

33.  The  Triflbr.  In  emulation  of  the  lite- 
rary efforts  of  the  Etonian  students,  this  perio- 
dical collection  professes  to  have  emanated  from 
Saint  Peter's  College,  Westminster,  and  to  have 
been  written  solely  by  its  scholars.  Considered 
in  this  light,  as  the  production  of  the  Westmin- 
ster youth,  it  evidences  strongly  in  favour  of  their 
good  sense  and  of  their  proficiency  in  elegant 
literature^  'Under  the  assumed  character  of 
TRmothy  Touchstone,  the  first  .  paper  of  the 
Tr^ler  came  out  on  May  the  3l8t,  1788,  a  num- 
ber issuing  from  th^  press  every  Saturday;  for 
forty-three  weeks,  until  its  closure  on  March  the 
21st,  1789;  the  Triflers  were  afterwards  thrown 
into  an  octavo  volume. 

The  TfjfUr^  differs  little  from  its  predec^ilsors 
in  the  choice  of  subject;  •  satires  omrlhe  Ibttiea 
und  foibles' <:)if  mimkind;  criticism,  pdetry^jiiar- 
lative,  parody,  and  burlesque, fi^M^  modey  pages; 

♦  dna  Podrida,  NdJ  i*. 
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and  had  not  the  juvenility  of  the  authors  been 
formally  announced,  several  <^  the  essays  might 
have  passed  for  the  compositions  of  mature  age 
and  experience.  The  poetry,  which  abounds  io 
the  prior  half  of  the  volume,  is  inferior  to  the 
prose;  and,  of  this,  the  portion  to  which  the 
signatures  S  and  N  are  annexed,  appears  to  be 
the  bi*st.  N^  12,  on  the  Influence  of  Liberty  on 
Genius;  K*  ip,  on  Chivalry;  N^  32,  on  Sunday 
Schools ;  N^  S6,  containing  a  Letter  from  Duke 
Humphrey;  and,  N^  41,  on  the  Art  of  Life,  nuiy 
be  pointed  out  as  excelling  the  rest  both  in  style 
and  manner. 

The  composition  of  this  paper  has  been  attri- 
buted, though  I  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
to  Mr.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  and  to  the  Hon.  W.  Aston  and 
Mr.  Taunton^  students  of  Christ^hurch,  Ox- 
ford, who  are  said  to  have  been,  when  writers 
in  the  Trifler,  under  the  age  of  twenty. 

34.  Variety.  Variety  consists  of  thirty- 
three  essays,  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
published  weeklj/  in  the  year  1787;  but  the  au- 
thors being  informed,  '^  that  the  times  were  so 
much  altered  since  tlic  World  and  Cannoweur 
made  their  appearance  weekly^  about  thirty 
years  ago,  that  any  attempt  to  revive  such  mode 
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of  publications,  must  now  prove  unsuccessful, 
since  every  essay  would  be  hasb'd,  or  mincM,  if 
not  served  up  entire,  in  the  daily  papers,  like  a 
Maintenon  Cutlet,  as  the  Mirror  and  Lounger^ 
have  been  cut  into  Scotch  collops,"*  resolved  to 
present  the  public  with  their  collected  labours 
in  the  fomi  of  a  duodecimo,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1788. 

Varietyy  great  part  of  which  has  been  lately 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Repton,  is  written  with  no 
small  portion  of  spirit,  wit,  and  ingenuity;  the 
Distresses  of  a  modest  Man,  in  N°  22,  though 
the  subject  be  rather  stale,  cannot  be  read  with- 
out laughter;  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  his  Dog, 
in  Nos.  SO,  31,  and  32,  is  well  told,  and  supr 
ports  a  strong  interest  in  the  mind ;  and  several  of 
^e  papers  on  moral  topics,  especially  N^  6,  on 
Happiness;  N°  12,  on  Gratitude  and  Ingrati- 
tude; and  Nos.  13  and  14,  on  the  comparative 
quantity  of  Misery  and  Happiness  in  Life,  dis- 
cover many  traits  of  just  and  original  thinking. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Hewet,  in  N®  12,  late 
Rector  of  Baconsthorpe  and  Bodham,  in  Norfolk^ 
does  honour  to  human  nature.  It  must  not  be 
concealed,  however,  that  some  parts  of  Variety 
are  greatly  defective,  both  in  judgment  and  taste; 
the  ridicule  on  Sunday   Schools,  in  N^  7,  to 

*  Preface,  p.  5,  mod  6< 
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siK'ak  in  the  mildest  terms,  is  rery  ill  placed; 
the  metaphysical  essay  on  the  Deity ,  in  N^  17i 
is  superficial  and  inconsequent ;  and  the  eulogium 
on  Richardson,  in  Nos.  25  and  26,  is  so  highly 
extravagant,  that  among  the  catalogue  of  bis 
excellencies,  he  is  praised  for  the  beauty  of  kk 
styU. 

35.  The  Reflector.  The  author  of  this 
collection  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  were  too  polished  and  refined  for 
plain  readers,  and  that  a  more  subdued  style 
and  manner  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  which 
he  chiefly  held  in  view,  that  of  rural  instruction. 
"  Steele  and  Addison,"  he  observes,  **  to  their 
immortal  honour,  were  the  first  who  brought 
philosophy  from  schools  and  colleges,  to  visit  the 
dressing-room  and  parlour:  and  our  author, 
with  a  well-meant  gallantry,  has  woed  her  to 
take  a  trip  with  him  towards  the  farm-house  and 
the  cottage."*  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
a  great  mistake  in  this  supposition ;  for  to  those 
minds  which  arc  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
improve  by  the  study  of  the  Spectator,  the  pages 
of  the  "Rvflector  will  be,  most  assuredly,  addressed 
in  vain. 

Though  the  morality  and  the  ethics  of  this 
*  Preface,  p.  5  and  6. 
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essayist  be  generally  correct,  there  is  a  monotony 
in  his  manner,  and  a  mediocrity  in  his  execution, 
which  give  an  air  of  commoti-place  to  the 
whole.  The  business  of  the  female  world,  love, 
marriage,  &c.  &c.  occupy  a  great  portion  of  his 
attention;  and  some  valuable  advice,  though 
given  in  no  very  original  garb,  may  be  culled  by 
his  fair  readers.  N^  2,  of  the  second  volume, 
on  Cruelty,  I  would  select  as  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  the  work,  which  includes  fifty  essays, 
printed  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  .in  the  year 
1788.  Want  of  strength,  and  deficiency  of  lite- 
rary resource,  are^  notwithstanding  the  avowed 
design  of  the  collection,  the  great  failings  of 
the  Re/lector. 

$6.  Winter  Evenings.  A  production  of 
Dr.  Knox,  which,  if  not  so  popular  as  his  "  Es- 
says," yet  possesses  very  considerable  merit.  It 
Was  originally  published  anonymously  in  1788, 
in  three  volumes  duodecimo,  divided  into  nine 
books,' and  these  subdivided  into  chapters.  A 
second  edition  was  reprinted  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo; and  a  third,  in  179^9  in  two,  duodecimo; 
of  these  copies,  the  first  and  third  are  before 
me;  the  latter  being  stripped  of  its  division  ifito 
books  and  chapters,  and  thrown  into  the  form  of 
Ev€img$  or  Essays. 
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In  his  introductory  essay.  Dr.  Knox,  com- 
menting on  the  title  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
work,  observes,  "  Books  enable  the  imagination 
to  create  a  summer  in  the  midst  of  frost  and 
snow ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  culinary  fire, 
whose  comfortable  warmth  supplies,  round  the 
parlour  hearth,  the  absence  of  the  sun,  I  believe 
the  Winter  is  considered  by  few,  as  less  plea- 
surable, upon  the  whole,  than  the  season  of  soft 
breezes  and  solar  effulgence. 

^  The  student  shuts  the  door,  while  the  chill 
wind  whistles  round  his  room,  and  the  rain  beats 
upon  the  tiles  and  pavements,  stirs  his  fire, 
snuffs  his  candle,  throws  himself  into  his  elbow 
chair,  and  defies  the  elements.  If  he  chuses  to 
transport  himself  to  warm  climates,  to  regions 
delightful  as  the  vale  of  Temp6,  or  even  to  riot 
in  all  the  enchanting  scenes  of  Elysium,  he  has 
only  to  take  a  volume  from  his  book-case,  and 
with  every  comfort  of  ease  and  safety  at  home, 
he  can  richly  feast  his  capacious  imagination. 

"  For  myself,  I  must  acknowledge,  that, 
though  I  have  no  objection  to  cards  in  modera- 
tion, I  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  taste  for  them. 
They  appear  to  me  too  dull  and  unidcal  to  af- 
ford a  thinking  man,  who  values  his  leisure,  an 
adequate  return  of  amusement  for  the  time  they 
engross.     In  a  rural  retirement,  what  could  I  do 
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I  the  winter  evenings,  when  no  society  inter- 
jpted,  but  read  or  write?  I  have  done  both  in 
vicissitude  pleasant  to  myself,  and  as  my  in- 
lination  or  my  ideas  of  propriety  suggested. 
Q  these  employments  I  have  found  my  time  pass 
way,  not  only  innocently,  but  pleasantly;  and 
lost  of  these  lucubrations  are  literally  what 
heir  title  insinuates,  the  produce  of  the  Winter 
Evenings/' 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
ATinter  Evenings,  that  it  was  too  scholastic  and 
logmatic  in  its  tone ;  faults  which  still,  in  some 
iegree,  adhere  to  the  later  impressions,  though 
ronsiderably  enlarged  and  corrected.  The  style, 
ikcwise,  is  neither  so  polished  nor  so  pleasing  as 
that  of  the  "  Essays;"  yet  these  lucubrations 
exhibit  great  variety  of  subject,  with  much  in- 
struction and  much  entertainment,  and  the  lite- 
rary papers  are  both  numerous  and  interesting. 

37.  The  Loiterer.  The  representation  of 
academical  life,  to  which  this  paper  is  princi- 
pally devoted,  would  appear  too  narrow  a  sphere 
for  the  labours  of  the  periodical  essayist ;  and, 
indeed,  had  not  the  authors  of  the  Loiterer  oc 
casionally  deviated  from  their  avowed  plan,  the 
sources  of  amusement  would  soon  have  been  ex- 
hausted.   Their  claim  to  originality,  however,  i^ 
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in  their  own  opinion,  founded  on  the  basis  of  this 
restrictive  design,  of  which,  in  their  last  number, 
they  have  given  the  subsequent  account.  '^  It  is 
indeed  a  little  remarkable,''  they  observe,  ''  that 
though  several  works  of  this  kind  have  been 
written  and  published  at  Oxford,  none  since  the 
time  of  Tcrne  Filius  have  drawn  their  sources 
principally  from  academical  life. 

"  The  Author  of  the  Connoisseur,  in  a  few 
scattered  Papers,  has  rather  pointed  the  way, 
than  traced  the  path.  Under  this  idea  the  pre- 
sent work  was  begun;  and  the  original  Under- 
takers of  it  discovered,  or  fancied  that  they  dis- 
covered, a  field  open  before  them,  as  yet  un- 
beaten by  the  footsteps  of  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  circles  of 
Oxford  would  furnish  some  portraits  and  some 
scones,  the  peculiar  features  of  which,  if  hap- 
pily caught,  and  accurately  discriminated,  might 
be  not  uninteresting  to  the  public  eye.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  our  first  volume  is  almost  cn- 
tir(?ly  confined  to  juch  subjects  as  must  natu- 
rally present  themselves  to  an  inhabitant  of  this 
place.  In  the  second,  it  was  thought  necessary, 
for  various  reasons,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our 
subjects,  still  however  without  losing  sight  of  the 
original  plan;  and  the  whole  is  offered  to  the 
World,  as  a  rough,  but  not  entirely  inaccurate 
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sketch  of  the  character,  the  manners,  and  the 
amusements  of  Oxford,  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century." 

The  conductor  of,  and  the  chief  contributor  to 
the  Loiterer f  is  Mr.  James  Austetiy  M.  A.  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  assisted,  how- 
ever, by  a  small  society  of  friends,  among  whom 
he  has  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Portal,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Austen.  The  Loiterer  com- 
menced on  Saturday,  January  3ist,  1789,  was 
published  weekly  on  that  day,  and  terminated 
with  the  sixtieth  number,  on  March  the  20th, 
1790,  in  which  year  it  was  reprinted  in  two  -vo- 
lumes octavo.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  its  locality  of  plan,  the  Loiterer 
is  written  with  a  great  sharo  of  ability,  vivacity, 
and  humour. 


PART    IV. 


ESSAY  III. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PEETODICAL  PAPERS 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED  BETWEEN  THE 
CLOSE  OF  TUB  IDLER,  AND  THE  FRESCHT 
PERIOD. 

JL  N  the  preceding  Essay,  we  hRvc  givert 
a  brief  account  of  the  periodical  papers  whick 
were  published  during  a  term  of  n^rly  thirty 
years,  from  the  year  176O  to  the  )Tar  1790;  in 
which  lapse  of  time  thirty-seven  works  of  this 
description  have  been  ushered  into  the  world ;  and 
of  these,  six  may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  pe- 
culiar excellence;  namely,  Knox's  Essays,  The 
Mirror,  The  Lounger,  The  Observer,  The  Olla 
Podrida,  and  Winter  Evenings. 

The  period  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  though 
comprehending  but  nineteen  years,  will  be  found 
still  more  productive  in  this  walk  of  literature; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  its  cul- 
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tivatorSy  appears  yet  capable  of  afibrding  both 
novelty  and  interest. 

Among  the  host  of  Essays  about  tq  occupy 
our  attention,  the  Reader  will  perceive,  that  two 
productions,  the  offspring  of  America  and  the 
East-Indies,  have  been  admitted ;  these,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  language  of  Great  Britain,  and  having 
been  either  reprinted,  or  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try, it'was  deemed  advisable  not  to  overlook. 

38.  The  Speculator.  This  paper,  the  com- 
position of  myself  and  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
name,  were  I  permitted  to  divulge  it,  would  do 
honour  to  any  branch  of  literature  or  science, 
was  published  in  the  year  1790.  A  number  ap- 
peared every  Saturday  and  Tuesday ;  the  first, 
dated  March  the  27th,  1790;  and  the  twenty- 
sixth,  and  last,  June  the  22d,  17dO. 

The  Speculator  was  brought  forward  in  ^  oc- 
tavo volume,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
.  iN^  Q&f  and  experienced  both  from  the  public 
And  the  critics  a  very  favourable  reception.  Of 
the  numbers  attributable  to  myself,  and  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  initial  signature  N,  I 
shall  only  say  that,  after  mature  revision,  and 
considerable  enlargement,  they  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  "  Literary  Hours.''  For  the  papers 
Hiarked  S  and  H,  I  am  indebted  to  my  frienA 

VOL.  V.  2  E 
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and  coadjutor;  and  of  these  I  can,  independent 
of  my  partiality  for  their  author,  declare  that, 
as  specimens  of  pure  and  nervous  composition, 
and  of  sound  and  interesting  criticism,  they  pos- 
sess the  most  decided  merit. 

The  introductory  number,  signed  H,  presents 
the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  the  habits  and  fiBme 
of  mind  of  the  Speculator,  and  closes  with  the 
following  account  of  the  plan  which  he  has 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  work,  ^  life 
and  letters  will  be  the  objects  of  his  attention. 
To  those  who,  stationed  amidst  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  can  watch  the  fleeting  influence  of  ^- 
shion  on  the  everKrhanging  scene  of  manners,  the 
task  is  left  to  catch  the  shifting  colours  as  Hiey 
apprar,  and  instruct  the  world,  by  faithful  pic- 
tures of  the  nicer  features  of  the  times.  Lini- 
ments of  life  more  broad  and  general,  an  outline 
more  free  and  comprehensive  of  those  motive* 
which  influence  the  characters  of  men,  are  more 
adapted  to  the  pencil  of  a  retired  Speculator. 
Variety  will  not  be  wanting;  the  precept,  which 
is  tedious  in  a  formal  essay,  may  acquire  attrac- 
tions in  a  tale,  and  the  sober  charms  of  truth  be 
divested  of  their  austerity  by  tlie  graces  of  inno- 
cent fiction.  Much  of  the  plan  will  be  literary; 
in  this  part  criticism  and  the  finer  arts  are  meant 
to  occupy  a  considerable  place ;  and  the  r^la- 
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rity  and  dryness  of  discussion  will  occasionally 
be  relieved,  by  the  introduction  of  various  pieces 
of  original  poetry.     In   a  work   of  this  nature 
novelty  is   ever  demanded;  among  the  ciitical 
essays,  a  series  will  be  presented  to  the  public, 
viiich  will  at  least  have,  that  advantage.     The 
(later  periods  of  the  polite  literature  of  Germany, 
present  the  spectacle  of  a  literary  harvest,  which, 
though  rich  and  ample,  had  hitherto  excited  few 
labourers.     As  in  our  language  no  regular  criti- 
cism has  appeared  on  a  subject  so  original  as  the 
present  state  of  the  Belles  Lettres  in  Germany ; 
^ketches  of  particular  parts  of  their  more  elegant 
literature  will  be  attempted  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work ;  and  some  translations  offered,  to 
convey  an  idea,  however  slight,  of  that  spirit  to 
which  description  alone  is  seldom  adequate  in 
poeticfl.1  productions.'' 

In  carrying  the  critical  part  of  this  scheme, 
therefore,  into  execution,  seven  essays,  with  the 
sigiiaturcs  S  and  H,  aie  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  German  Literature,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  German  Drama.  Very  spirited 
translations  from  the  *'  Clavigo''  of  (joeth^,  and 
the  ^^  Cabal  and  Love''  of  Schiller,  are  intro- 
duced in  Nos.  13,  20,  and  21 ;  and  one  entire 
paper,  N^  19,  which  appears  to  mc  a  model  of 
«99igetic  co^iposition,  is  (jLeyii^t^  ^  k>  the  consi- 
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deration  of  the  Genius  of  SchiHer.  For  a  prsef 
of  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  style  with  wbicb 
this  paper  is  written,  I  appeaV  to  the  following* 
passages: — 

"  Imagery  the  most  vivid  and  daring,  situations 
singular  and  impressive,  the  verbum  ardm 
pushed'  almost  to  rashness,  a  structure  of  lan- 
guage full  of  nerve,  rich  and  dignified,  maik 
every  page  of  the  writings  of  Schiller.  Like  our 
own  Shakspeare,  he  sometimes  delights  and  af* 
fccts,  even  while  he  violates  every  rule,  and-kafo 
far  behind  him  the  decorum  of  the  scene  and  the 
strictness  of  propriety ;  satisfied  to  bid  the  human 
heart  glow  with  the  fire  of  communicated  pai- 
sion,  or  the  imagination  expand  to>  the  grandeur 
of  conception. 

"  The  spirit  of  Schiller  is  marked  and  pecu- 
liar :  he  is  the  iEschylus  of  the  German  drama. 
H(»  scorns,  by  a  native  impulse,  to  have  felt  hi» 
daring  pencil  directed  to  those  scenes  of  horror 
and  affriglit,  from  the  contemplation  of  which, 
minds  k»ss  energetic  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 
Fiory  nnd  unfettered,  his  genius  has  delighted  to 
seek  the  loftier  and  more  inaccessible  regions  of 
tragic  poetry ;  to  expand,  as  in  its  native  ele- 
ment, amidst  the  shock  and  tempest  of  the  fiercer 
passions,  which  convulse  the  soul  and  lay  deso- 
late the  breast  of  man ;  descending  little  to  tht 
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lower  provinces  6f  dramatic  effect,  or  the  minu- 
tias  of  the  scene.     In  the  hands  of  Schiller,  the 
strings  of  the  human  heart  are  struck   with  a 
boldness  approaching  to  temerity.     On  the  mil- 
der passions,  by  which,  in  the  scenes  of  other 
dramatists,  the  soul  is  gently  moved,  and  the  bo- 
'«om  taught  to   vibrate,  with  soft   and  delicious 
sorrow,  he  has  disdained  to  fix  his  hold.     It  is 
not  the  tear,  which  in  the  tender  distress,  the 
languishments  of  disappointed  passions,  suffuses 
ithe  melting  eye  of  sensibility,  that  his  poetic  fic- 
tions are  to  call  forth ;  but  the  gust  of  heartfelt 
anguish,  sympathizing  with  the  last  worst  strokes 
of  man's  misery,  shuddering  at  the  view  of  cala« 
mity  hopeless  and  irremediable.  It  is  to  astonish, 
to  terrify,  to  shake  the  soul,  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  dramas  the  grander  efforts  of  his  genius 
are  directed.     In  the  agonies  of  despairing  love, 
in  situations  where  man  is  bowed  to  the  grave 
with  irretrievable  woe,  in  the  dreadful  councils 
of  banditti,  and  the  horror  of  conspiracies  and 
plots,  he  has  sought  for  scenes  alone  congenial 
to  the  wildness  of  his  fancy.'' 

At  the  period  when  these  essays  were  written, 
our  knowledge  of  the  elegant  literature  of  Ger- 
many was  very  partial  and  confined ;  -  and  this 
portion  of  the  Speculator  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,    to  turn  the  attention  of  the    Britislv 
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literati  to  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  terrific 
fictions  of  Klopstock,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Schil* 
ler.  That  incidcntly  much  trash  has  been 
thrown  before  the  public  eye,  through  the  me- 
dium of  translations  from  the  German,  cannot 
be. denied;  but  this  will  soon  sink  into  oblivion, 
and  gratitude  alone  be  felt  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  awful  or  the  lovely  ima- 
gery of  the  Messittt  and  the  Oberon, 

39-  The  Bee.  A  paper,  consisting  of  essays, 
philosophical,  philological,  and  miscellaneous, 
conducted  by  James  Anderson,  LL.  D.  and  pub- 
lished weekly  at  Edinburgh.  The  first  humber 
appeared  on  Wednesday,  December  the  22(1, 
1790,  and  was  regularly  continued  until  eighteen 
volumes,  small  octavo,  were  completed ;  when, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  which  the  Dr.  expe- 
rienced in  managing  the  mechanism  of  the  con- 
cern, and  in  obtaining  the  subscriptions,  it  was 
relinquished. 

The  numbers  of  the  Bee,  each  containing 
forty  pages,  were,  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
different  readers,  printed  on  three  kinds  of  paper, 
coarscy  cominoriy  and  J?ne,  and  published  at  a  very 
low  price;  the  best  copies,  even  when  sent  to  any 
part  of  Britain,  not  exceeding  four  shillings  per 
volume.     Premiums,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver 
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medals,  were  offered  for  the  best  Lives,  Essays, 
Poems,  and  Translations,  and  every  inducement 
was  held  forth  by  thc£ditor  that  might  secure  the 
assistance  of  able  and  respectable  contributors. 

The  Bee  J  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  known 
abilities  of  its  projector,  includes  a  large  quantity 
of  very  useful  and  interesting  matter,  and  not  un« 
frequently  clothed  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style.  Its 
politics,  however,(though,  we  must  observe,  insert- 
ed contrary  to  the  wishes  and  even  positive  injunc- 
tions of  Dr.  Anderson,)  were,  at  one  time,  so 
violent  and  intemperate,  as  to  injure  considerably 
the  sale,  and  to  involve  the  Editor  in  much 
trouble  and  temporary  odium. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bee  commences  with 
'^  Cursory  Hints  and  Anecdotes  of  the  late  Doc- 
tor William  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,''  written  by 
Dr.  Anderson ;  and  which  are  pre&^ed  by  the 
declaration,  that  ^*  a  life  of  Doctor  Cullen,  with  a 
full  account  of  his  writings,  was  preparing  for 
the  press  by  a  masterly  hand,  on  the  authenticity 
of  whose  information  the  public  may  rely;*  a 
work,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  hitherto 
made  its  appearance. 

40.  The  Grumbler.  The  essays  thus  enti- 
tled, are  the  production  of  the  latie  celebrated 
antiquary,  Francii  ChrosCf  Esq,  and  were  orig^« 
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nally  published  in  the  newspaper  called  ^ 
Engliik  CkromicUy  during  part  of  the  year  1791^ 
the  year,  indeed,  in  which  the  worthy  authpi 
closed  a  valuable  and  useful  life.  They 
were  almost  immediately  reprinted,  after  his 
decease,  in  a  duodecimo  volume;  in  the  pre^ 
ffure  to  which,  it  is  said,  *^  that  these  essays  weie 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  paper,  his 
intimate  friend.  They  form  only  a  small  part  of 
a  work,  for  which  the  ingenious  author  had  been 
collecting  and  preparing  materials  for  several 
years ;  the  progress  of  which  was  suspended  hj 
his  entire  attention  being  devoted  to  pursuits  of 
greater  interest  and  importance,  and  the  com* 
plction  finally  prevented  by  his  death/' 

Sixteen  essays,  under  the  title  of  the  GTrumbkr, 
were  all  that  were  published  in  the  author^s  lif&» 
time,  and  that  were  included  in  the  republication 
just  noticed ;  but  in  1793,  appeared  an  octavo 
volume,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Grose,  and  denomi- 
nated The  Olio  J  in  which  six  more  essays  were 
'appended  to  the  Grumbler.  The  Olio  was  re- 
printed in  1796>  with  the  essays  again  amounting 
to  twenty-two. 

The  Grumbler^  as  may,  indeed,  be  concluded 
from  the  title,  is  one  who  has  habituated  him- 
self to  vent  his  spleen  on  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  times ;  and  these  sketches,  for  they  are  little 
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xnore,  support  with  some  spirit  and  humour  the 
character  under  which  they  are  written.  N°  1 1, 
containing  a  **  sk^ch  of  some  worn-out  charac- 
ters of  the  last  age,''  strikes  me  as  the  best  in  the 
work. 

41.  The  Patriot.  A  small  collection  of  po 
litical  essays,  published  in  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1791 9  and  reprinted 
by  Debrett,  of  London,  in  a  thinH>ctavo,  in  179^* 
The  object  of  these  papers  is,  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  an  accurate  balance  of  power 
in  the  British  constitution.  The  writer  appears 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  but 
his  arguments  are  not  very  logically  deduced, 
and .  his  style  is  too  ornamented  and  epigram- 
matic for  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

42.  The  Patriot.  Though  assuming  the 
same  title,  this  production  is  greatly  superior  to 
its  predecessor.  It  consists  of  essays  which  were 
published  every  other  Tuesday,  in  London,  on 
moral,  political,  and  philosophical  topics,  written,* 
or  selected  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  with  the 
▼iew  of  disseminating,  among  all  ranks  of  people, 
a  general  knowledge  of  politics  and  its  col- 
lateral sciences.  The  primary  object  of  the  un- 
jertakiQg,  however,  is,  to  excite  a  conviction  of 
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the  high  importance  of  a  more  equal  represent- 
ation of  the  people  in  parliament;  a  task  which 
the  Patriot  has  executed  with  no  small  share  of 
energy,  moderation,  and  sound  argument.  The 
first  volume,  containing  thirteen  essays,  was 
printed  in  179^»  and  a  second,  including  a  like 
number,  closed  the  series  in  1793- 

43.  The  Crisis.  Of  this  volume,  consisting 
of  forty-one  essays,  Lord  Mountmorres  is  the  au- 
thor. The  Crisis  originally  appeared  in  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  during  the  years  1792  and  1793, 
and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1794,  in  octavo. 
As  a  patriot  and  philosopher,  Lord  Mountmorres 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  the  objects  of  his  la- 
bours in  the  Crisis  accord  with  the  character 
which  ho  maintained.  They  are  chiefly  political, 
commercial,  and  statistical,  and  arc,  in  general, 
directed  by  considerable  ability,  and  the  most 
philanthropic  views.  Toleration,  Public  Credit, 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  are  among  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  this  paper. 

44.  Farrago.  To  a  series  of  Essays,  on  Mo- 
ral, Philosophical,  Political,  and  Historical  sub- 
jects, accompanied  by  various  translations  and 
abridgments,  and  printed  in  the  year  1792,  this 
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title  has  been  given  by  an  anonymous  writer;  and 
the  work,  which  occupies  two  volumes  octavo^ 
is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  for  the 
discharge  and  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for 
small  debts.  It  is  only,  however,  with  a  portion 
bf  the  first  volume  that  we  are  at  present  inte- 
rested ;  containing  twenty  essays,  on  Skakspeare^ 
Boxing,  Friendship,  Governments,  Cvoilized  and 
Savage  States,  Public  Executions,  Commerce,  Po" 
litics  and  Politicians,  Religion,  Politeness,  Ennuiy 
Biography/,  Marriage  and  Gallantry,  Truth, 
Kings,  Language,  Ingratitude,  Reveries,  PrU' 
dence  and  Fortune,  Sensibility  and  Benevolence, 
These,  if  they  do  not  exhibit  much  originality  of 
thought,  are  written  with  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  with  a  large  share  of  liberality  and 
good  sense. 

The  essay  on  Biography  closes  Hvith  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  Dr.  Jphnson  and  his  Bio- 
graphers :  "  The  writers  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life 
have  undergone  great  obloquy,  from  those  who 
are  very  partial  to  his  vast  endowments,  but 
surely  with  unmerited  rigour ;  the  excess  of  re- 
spect in  Mr.  Boswell  was  all  but  adoration,  and 
certainly  from  the  purest  motives  ;  he  was  coil- 
tent  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  mite,  that  he  might 
set  off  the  gigantic  appearance  of  his  friend. 

^  Mrs.  Piozzi,  with  no  less  application  of  dis* 
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cernmcnt,  and  perhaps  without  the  interference 
of  malice,  has  strengthened  the  features  of  the 
picturt*  by  her  manner  of  colouring,  in  laying  on 
the  shades;  but  Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  not 
hurt  by  either,  nor  are  his  great  abilities  dispa- 
raged beyond  the  common  lot  of  mien,  exhibited 
in  all  points  of  view  to  the  eyes  of  severe  criti- 
cism ;  it  was  a  saying  of  the  great  Conde,  that 
no  man  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet  de 
chambre. 

*  Nam  nemo  sine  vitiis  nascitnr  at  equum 
Est,  cum  sua  compenses  vitiis  bona. 

If  in  the  best  some  faults  are  easily  found. 
Let  with  due  praise  his  virtues  be  rcnown'd. 

"  Those  who  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the 
writer  of  this  has,  in  the  full  career  of  happiness, 
which  was  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  re- 
vered him,  and  to  whom  he  was  ever  ready  to 
iifipart  his  knowledge  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cency of  humour,  must  confess,  that  they  never 
left  his  company  without  improvement,  admira- 
tion, and  delight:  those  who  knew  him  most  in- 
timately, had  it  both  from  observation  and  his 
own  confession,  that  his  life  was  such  a  conti- 
nual torment  from  mental  disease,  that  to  get  his 
mind  within  his  power,  was  the  effort  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all   struggles:  against  attacks 
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that  nearly  bereaved  him  of  his  senses ;  the  total 
deprivation  of  which,  he  often  feared  would  be 
his  fate.    But  who  is  there  among  the  good  and 
wise,  that  think  it  any  diminution  of  Dr.  John- 
son's fame,  that  he  was  not  always  great;  when 
he  reflects  on  the  vigour  of  that  mind,  which  un- 
der such  dreadful  embarrassments,  emitted  those 
radiant  flashes,  resembling  the  effulgence  of  light- 
ning,   whose   splendour   is  the   more  dazzling, 
when  it  bursts  from  the  collision  of  the  blackest 
clouds.     To  his  infirmity  of  mind,  the  candid 
will  impute  the  inefficacy  of  his  fervent  piety  to 
yield  him  that  consolation, 'which  a  like  practice 
ensures  to  others;  and   pardon  those  peccadil- 
loes,   which,  like  the  spots  in  the    sun,  affect 
not  the  lustre   of  that   luminary,    and   in    no 
wise  prevent  the  salutary  operation  of  his  other 
great  qualities."* 

45.  The  Looker-on.  For  this  elegant  and 
instructive  work,  we  are  indebted  to  William 
RobertSy  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford r  It  is  professedly  written  on 
the  Addisonian  plan ;  to  which,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, under  the  assumed  character  of  the  Rev. 
Simon  Olivc-Branch,  A.  M.,  the  supposed  au- 
thor of  the  Looker-On,  Mr.  Roberts  has  paid 
♦  Vol.  i.  p.  109, 110,  lil,  112. 
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due  tribute  and  attcution.  His  observations^ 
indeed,  on  the  Spectator  as  a  mode],  and 
on  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  imitated, 
fonn  a  just  and  correct  picture  of  the  best  and 
luottt  legitimate  form  in  which  periodical  compo- 
sition has  yet  appeared. 

**  Rules  insensibly  form  themselves,"^  he  ob- 
serves, upon  his  (the  Spectator's)  model,  and  the 
design  of  the  great  projector  must  lead  all  sub- 
sequent attempts.  It  is  the  description  indeed 
of  a  liberal,  as  distinguished  from  a  servile  imi- 
tation, that  it  is  studious  only  of  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  its  model;  ^d  without  straining 
the  resemblance  to  a  mechanical  conformity, 
raises  a  likeness  not  discernible  in  the  detail,  but 
stamped  upon  the  g;.  nerality  of  the  whole ;  not 
existing  in  outward  admeasurement  and  corres- 
pondence of  feature,  but  furtively  produced 
from  a  latent  consentaneity  of  genius  and  cha- 
racter. Ignorance  of  these  rules,  or  inability  to 
follow  them,  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
common  failure  of  attempts  to  copy  the  grac<:s 
and  urbanity  of  the  Spectator. 

"  The  delicacy  of  Addison's  morality,  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  comments,  and,  above  all,  the 
spirit  of  his  plan,  are  the  just  objects  of  judi- 
cious imitation;  and  he  will  most  egrcgiougly 
have  failed,  who  aims  only  at  forcing  into  his 
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work  a  few  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  the 
Spectator,  without  having  sounded  the  secret  of 
theee  happy  combinati(ms  of  language,  and  that 
ea^  contf  oul  of  imagery  and  illustration,  which 
finish  and  adorn  the  admonitions,  the  raillery, 
and  the  reasonings  of  that  master^production. 
Many  of  our  late  periodical  writers,  disdaining 
lo  imitate  anotherls  plan,  have  struck  out  a 
course  in  which  no  p}an  has  been  disclosed* 
They  have  miscarried,  I  think,  in  their  attempts. 
A  mere  6ucc€fision  of  essays,  not  connected  by 
any  common  design,  and  conspiring  to  no  general 
effect,  is  accordingly  all  that  they  have  pro- 
duced ;  and  for  want  of  that  characteristic  co- 
louring, which  in  some  instanices  has  made  this 
sort  of  publication  the  history  of  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtful  individual,  whose  character,  insinuated 
through  the  work,  hajs- fixed  the  regard  of  the 
reader,  there  is  a  total  failure  of  that  collateral 
interest  which  carries  one  forward  from  subject 
to  subject,  with  .a  super-added  curiosity  and  de- 
light. Something  to  organize  the  parts  into  cor- 
respondence, and  to  constitute  a  whole;  some 
common  attraction  to  a  general  design;  touches 
of  moral  painting  that  produce  a  sort  of  portrait 
of  the  writer,  and  clothe  him  with  a  conciliating 
parental  character ;  a  varied  intertexture  of  nar- 
ration 4uid  anecdote ;  and  a  polished  freedom  oi 
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general  raillery ;  are,  I  think,  among  the  etten- 
tial  requisites  of  this  kind  of  composition ;  and  a 
loose  compilation  of  essays,  having  no  cement  or 
lining  of  this  sort,  must  consequently  &il  of  pro- 
ducing all  this  satisfiiction  in  the  reader^s  miadi 
^  Thus  much  has  been  said  on  the  requisites 
and  perfections  of  a  periodical  paper,  because  it 
appears  to  have  been  treated  too  much  as  t 
branch  of  composition  to  which  no  rules  were 
applicable,  as  dispensing  with  all  order  and  de- 
sign, and  implying  nothing  more  than  a  succes- 
sion of  detached  essays.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Will  Wimble,  and  the  short-fiured  Silent  Mao, 
are  not  characters  necessary  to  a  periodical  pa- 
per; but  they  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  princi- 
ples aiid  perfections  alluded  to ;  and  true  taste 
will  condescend  to  imitation,  and  choose  rather 
to  proceed  in  the  track  already  marked  out  by 
original  excellence,  than  proudly  to  take  a  new 
course,  that  justifies  its  departure  from  models, 
by  no  hope  or  promise  of  compensation  to  the 
reader."  * 

In  conformity  with  the  rules  thus  prora^l* 
gated,  has  the  Looker-On  been  constructed ;  the 
Rev.  Simon  O live-Branch  and  his  Mother  are 
characters  which  are  seldom  lost  sight  of,  and 
excite  a  strong  interest  in  the  reader,  from  the 
*  Introduction  to  the  Looker-On,  p.  IS,  14, 15»  16, 17. 
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minute,  yet  powerful  manner  in  wliich  they  art 
drawn  and  supported,  and  from  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  their  agency.  The  former  is  the  per- 
petual presiident  of  a  Club,  the  members  of 
which  are  contrasted  with  skill,  and  their  opi- 
nions and  personal  conduct  described  with  great 
humour;  whilst  the  latter,  in  rcgijilating  the 
business  and  debates  of  a  Female  Society,  has 
added  a  large  portion  of  variety  and  sprighlli- 
ness  to  the  lucubrations  of  her  son*  Thus, 
through  the  medium  of  these  characters  and 
their  respective  circles,  is  the  required  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  work  preserved,  and  a  dramatic 
cast  imparted  to  the  whole. 

If  we  descend  to  further  particulars,  we-  may 
remark,  that  the  style  of  the  Looker-Ouy  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  papers,  is  uncommonly  pure, 
perspicuous,  and  sweet;  cumulating  very  success- 
fully the  graceful,  and  simply-elegant  peiiods  of 
his  great  exempler,  Addison.  In  the  narrative 
department,  the  story  of  Eugenio,  occupying  Nos. 
43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  and  50,  is  highly 
pleasing  and  pathetic;  and  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  his  Amelia,  dispersed  through 
the  volumes,  and  including  some  very  interesting 
pieces  of  poetry,  gratefully  relieve  the  severer 
mud  more  didactic  tone  of  the  work.  To  this 
purpose,  likewise,  very  powerfully  tend  many 
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It  b  to  he  ngnttid,  thai  the  aMpMilil^i  H^t 
hi  wUch  llr.Biibcrti  ^tievtd  lh»  Hlmtiitrf 
hit  iimbf  hat  veiy  mudi  rnafcai  UaaaaanNai 
Into  the  pmrinee  of  eriKoMS  9mA  UUmMlmt  j 
thcff  aie  few  papen  of  Ob .  iaiBf iptiea  ?ipth8 
LboherOa;  and  the  leaMM  — ipai  fa  iit^li- 
HodoctbA  fer  the  deiciaMj,  will  soar  «Hik 
e  vniK  tipeeiaUjF  whea  wa  teeBUecft  Ihe  MBhr 
«r  ▼alaahk  pubUcatioM,  hetk  hi  mbtmBB^^ 
alupiat  Uteiatan^  whioh:  hawe  epjaaMi'iiaci 
the  year  179S-  ^  The  papcnT  ka  fteiiki^ 
^  fvhieh  are  bestowed  on  the  fnbjeoti  of  litin- 
turey  are  geneftlly  of  a  deipoading  caat;  thej 
hunent  the  tensibla  decay  of  learning  and  tme 
among,  ui;  and  lament  it  the  more,  becaute  ov 
country  is,  perhapsi  arrived  at  that  pmod  of  id 
cooney  when  the  example  of  history  hasdly  wtt 
fers  us  to  hope  that  the  age  of  geniua  -wUl  IS' 
turn  f  and  again  toward  the  conclusum,  ^  Poe- 
try is  banished  from' our  island^  as  diectually  si 
if  Plato  had  moulded  its  institutions/^  It  hsi 
been  observed,  and  I  think  justly,  that  a  pcnod 
of  warfiuie,  in  which  the  energies  of  a  nation  an 
roused  and  called  forth,  is  by  no 
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ftiendly  to  literature;  and  the  experience  of  this 
country,  for.thelast  fifteen  years,  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  assertion. 

Etkkiy  mofoUty^  and  rdigum^  form  a  consi- 
derable, and  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  Looker^ 
On ;  the  two  former  are  inculcated,  either  dir* 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
collection,  and  are  rendered  alluring  by  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  tales,  apologues,  and  fa-, 
bles ;  while  to  the  subject  of  religion  are  i^ppro* 
piiated  a  series  of  .papers,  illustrating,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  its  analogies  with  the  coui»e 
and  constitution  of  jaaXure, 

The  afisistance  which  Mr*  Roberts  has  re- 
ceived in  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  has  not 
been,  in  quantity,  considerable.  About  half  ^ 
dofien  papers,  ccnnmunicated  by  the  Rev.  Jaouss 
Qeresford;  a  couple,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  o|  Throg- 
morton-stjneet;  and  some  pathetic  pieces  of  p6e» 
try,  by  Mrs.  Qpie,  form,  together  with  three  or 
four  anonymous  contributions,  the  entire  sum 
cf  his  obligations. 

.  The  first  number  of  the  hookpr-On  was  pub- 
lifbed  on  Saturday,  March  tb^  10th,  1792\  and 
the  ninetynsecond  and  hat,  4W  Saturday,  f^ 
bruary  the  Ist,  1794:  an  essay  appe»iing  «very 
Saturday  and  Tuesday,  until  the  26th  number, 
Ybci^  A«  frequency  Ktf  public^ieii  was  redacad 
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to  a  paper  once  a  week.  In  1794,  the  Looker- 
On  wa5  reprinted  in  three  volumes,  duodecimo; 
in  1797>  it  attaiiu'd  to  a  fourth  edition,  in  four 
volumes,  duodecimo;  and  it  has  lately  been  in- 
corporated witli  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Chal- 
mers's British  Essayists, 

46.  The  Country  Spectator.  An  attempt, 
by  no  means  unsuccessful,  to  render  the  chamc- 
ters  and  occurrences  of  a  provincial  town  tbe 
basis  of  a  periodical  paper.  The  Country  Spec- 
tator issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Mozley  and 
Co.  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire ;  and,  iit 
the  concluding  essay,  is  acknowledged  to»  be  the 
production  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Middleton.  It  consists 
of  thirtjf'three  numbers,  published  weekly;  of 
which  the  first  appeared  on  Tuesday,  October 
9th,  1792,  and  the  last  on  May  21st,  1793,  when 
they  were  collected  in  an  octavo  volume.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  introductory  number  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
design. 

"  Of  the  numerous  class  of  writers,''  remarks 
Mr.  Middleton, "  who  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
instruction  or  amusement  in  periodical  Essays,  no 
09e  has,  hitherto,  I  believe,  made  the  country  the 
subject  of  his  speculations :  their  talents  seem  to 
have  been  uniformly  directed  to  the  delineation 
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of  such  scenes,  as  the  Ttmn  exhibits;  the- diver- 
sions, the  fashions  or  the  follies  most  prevalent  in 
the  Capital,  having  been  the  almost  unvaried 
theme  of  every  Essayist.  Addison^  the  father  6f 
periodical  writing,  generally  collected  the  re- 
marks -which  are  the  substance  of  his  papers,  in 
the  taverns  and  coffee-houses  of  London,  most 
frequented  in  his  day ;  and  though  he  has  some- 
times taken  a  trip  into  the  country  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
'Roger;  yet  so  busily  was  he  employed  in  observing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Baronet,  that  he  paid  little . 
regard  to  rural  life,  unless  as  it  tended  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  his  host.  The  sublime 
philosophy  of  the  Rambler  cannot  properly  be 
>^id  to  have  pourtrayed  the  manners  of  the  times; 
it  has  seldom  touched  on  subjects  so  transient 
and  fugitive,  but  has  displayed  the  more  fixed 
and  invariable  operations  of  the  human  heart  • 
if,  however,  its  Author  has  occasionally  con- 
descended to  trifle,  a  walk  in  the  Strand,  rather 
than  a  residence  in  the  country,  has  supplied 
hints  to  his  Muse.  Criticism  and  oriental  tales 
form  the  prominent  features  of  the  Adventurer : 
the  modes  of  elegant  life  are  the  favourite  topics 
of  the  World:  artd  the  Triumvirate  of  Wits,  to 
whom  the  lovers  of  delicate  raillery  and  refined 
bumoor  are  indebted  for  the  Connoisseur,  have 
sufficiently  expressed  the  design  of  their  lucubra-* 
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tioniy  by  aMuming  to  themielves  the  name  «f 
Torn:  in  short,  erery  Essayist  has  either  con- 
fined himself  to  the  City  and  the  Court,  or  has 
loQched  on  Country  life,  rather  as  a  colUteral, 
than  as  a  distinct,  subject. 

"  Scarcely  a  British  town  now  exists,  which  is 
not  distinguished  by  some  literary  establishment, 
formed  with  a  Tiew  to  a  reciprocation  of  amu8^ 
ment  among  its  members,  or  a  wider  diffusion  of 
knowledge  through  the  neighbouring  district: 
and  yet  that  species  of  entertainment,  which 
sends  forth  observations  on  men  and  mannen, 
through  the  channel  of  a  periodical  Essay,  has 
not  hitherto  been  adt^ted  by  Country  iifertH, 

^^  My  purpose  is  to  convey,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  Weekly  Essay,  such  remarks  on  Coun- 
try life,  as  fill  the  little  sphere  of  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  and  though  it  would  hardly  be  possible, 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  furnish 
speculations,  of  which  the  subjects  are  limited, 
yet  I  will  rarely  suffer  my  Muse  to  raoabk'to- 
wards  the  South,  or,  at  least,  I  will  take  care, 
that  the  manners  of  the  Town  shall  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  my  dis- 
cussion :  and  as  my  predecessors  have  sometimes 
led  their  Readers  from  the  hurry  of  London  into 
fields  and  groves,  so  will  I,  as  occasion  requires, 
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introduce  my  friends  to  the  Royal  Theatret,  die 
Park,  or  the  Palace. 

^  Criticism  and  poetry,  tales  and  allegories, 
\fill,  of  necessity,  be  the  same,  whether  they 
fall  from  the  pen  of  a  Town  or  a  Country  Spec-" 
tator ;  but  whenever  I  am  led  into  disquisitions^ 
which  derive  \heir  complexion  from  the  place  in 
which  they  are  written,  I  promise  my  readers, 
that  ikey  shall  unifon(nly  have  the  preference ; 
the  Country  shall  be  my  theme,  as  *often  as 
it  shall  present  me  with  any  peculiarities,  or  as 
often  as  a  friendly  Country  Correspcmdent  will 
supply  me  with  a  hint. 

**  It  was  the  boast  of  the  illustrious  Addison, 
that  he  had  brought  philosophy  frofn  schools  and 
colleges,  to  be  a  companion  at  the  tea-table.  If 
it  should  appear,  that  the  projector  of  this  under* 
taking  has  brought  rational  entertainment  from 
London  tea-tables  to  those  of  the  Country,  his 
ambition  will  be  amply  gratified ;  he  will  reflect 
withiiitisfaction  on  this  employment  of  his^leisure 
in  eariy  life,  when  maturer  years  shM  have  coii*- 
firmed  his  judgment,  and  when  Age  shall  have 
brought  back  to  his  recollection  the  moments 
Ihat  are  fled/' . 

in  the  execution  <^  this  plan,  Mr.  Middleton 
was  occaaionally,  though  not  frequently,  aflsist^ 
by  a  few  of  bis  friends;  Nos«  6,  9^  and  1%,  ooii* 
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taining  Icttcra  from  Querulaui  Mood^j  on  Ihe 
Danger  of  rambling;  from  Home,  were  written 
by  thi'  Rev.  D.  H.  Urquhart,  the  translator  of 
Auacreon;  Nos.  10,  and  20,  on  Country  Churches, 
and  on  London  Visitors  in  the  Country,  are  the 
contributions  of  the  Rev.  G.  Smith,  of  Sheffield; 
N"*  15,  was  communicati*d  by  James  Stovin,  Esq. 
of  Boreas  Hill,  Yorkshire;  and  two  letters,  and 
part  of  N®  14,  are  the  composition  of  Mr.  A. 
Stovin,  of  Gainsborough. 

The  Country  Spectator  is  dedicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Gainsborough ;  hut  thon^ 
written  with  considonible  spirit  and  ability,  and 
in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style,  it  appears  to 
have  terminated  abruptly,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. The  History  of  the  Country  Curate,  in 
Nos.  l6,  21,  and  28,  has  the  aspect  of  being 
founded  on  fact. 

47.  The  Ikdiak  Observer,  A  periodical 
paper  projected  and  conducted  by  the  late  Hugh 
Boydy  Esq.  and  published  weekly  at  Madras,  in  a 
newspaper,  entitled  the  Hircarrah,  It  was  con- 
tinued for  a  twelvemonth,  commencing  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  \79^i  and  terminating,  with  the 
Jifty-third  number,  on  September  9th,  179^* 
The  Indian  Observer  was  reprinted  in  London,  by 
subscription,  in  1798,  in  octavo,  under  the  care 
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of-  Lawrence  Dundas  C&mpbell,'  Esq,  who  has 
prefixed  a  Life  of  Mr.  Boyd,  and  annexed  some 
Miscellaneous  Poems  of  his  own. 

The  Indian  Observer  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
European  literature  and  manners,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  six  letters,  signed  Ignotusy  and  ^orae 
extracts  from  the  Institutes  of  Menu^  and  from 
the  Preface  to  that  ancient  Sanscrit  Code,  by  Sir 
William  Jones.  Mr.  Boyd  was  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  the  Indian  Observer,  independent 
of  the  communications  of  Ignotus,  by  his  bio- 
grapher, Mr.  Campbell,  and  by  another  intimate 
friend,  whose  signature  is  the  initial  T.  The 
collection  exhibits  talent,  whether  we  regard  its 
style  or  its  matter;  but  the  seven  essays,  signed 
T,  and  the  same  number  by  Mr.  Campbell,  form, 
by  many  degrees,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work. 

As  it  is  a  part  of  the  design  of  these  volumes, 
to  acquaint  my  readers  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Periodical  Essayists  on  the  merits  of  their  prede- 
cessors, I  have  seized  every  occasion  of  quoting 
their  own  words  on  the  subject ;  and  I,  therefore, 
DOW  add  to  the  list  the  critique  of  Mr.  Boyd 
as  given  in  his  introductory  number,  and  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
diction. 

^  While  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Spectator  had 
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tboked  vice  into  shame,  his  keen  and  brilliant  ny 
had  penetrated  and  dispelled  the  clouds  of  £dae 
taste,  follies,  and  affectation ;  and  with  a  new  in- 
forming light,  had  displa^fcd,  in  their  genuine 
lustre,  the  charms  of  genius,  virtue,  and  piety» 
The  Tatier  told  every  thing  to  every  body ;  and 
told  it  so  well  and  so  tmly,  that  the  hearer  was 
allured  to  listen,  and  delighted  to  laugh;  till 
wahned  into  praise  by  the  justice  of  the  ridicule, 
be  was  surprised  by  its  application,  at  the  wind- 
ing-up of  the  moral  talc — de  te  fdmla  nmrrwiur. 
The  Ouardian  watched  with  anxious  attention 
against  every  mischief,  and  for  every  good,  thst 
might  arrive  to  bis  fsir  wards;  and  knowing  tbst 
happiness  is  the  crown  of  virtue,  he  also  knew 
that  the  immortal  wreath  receives  still  new 
charms,  when  adjusted  by  the  gentler  duties  and 
graces  of  life:  he  extended  his  solicitude  to  the 
manners  as  well  as  to  the  morals;  and  he  presented 
to  the  queen  of  female  virtues,  as  the  fairest  and 
safest  handmaids,  elegance  and  decorum.  The 
World  displayed  its  Ik  now  ledge,  and  diffused  th« 
precept  of  its  best  science,  in  a  manner  so  agree- 
ably varied,  as  to  prove  that  the  conductors  of 
that  litc?rary  planet,  for  its  day  of  influence,  were 
well  qualified  to  discriminate  the  parallaxes  (i 
pleasure  and  propriety  in  the  school  of  fashion; 
to  catch  and  correct  the  fluctuating  manners  in 
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that  changeable  scene;  to  prove,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  most  pleasing  with  the  most  use- 
ful doctrine,  that  the  true  orbit  of  the  man  of 
pleasure  is  within  the  eccentricities  of  extrava- 
gance, and  the  sphere  of  honour  has  ever  virtue 
for  its  centre. 

'^  Such,  through  successive  brilliant  periods, 
were  the  concentrated  and  continued  efforts  of 
the  talents  of  some  of  the  brightest  nam»  of  En- 
glish'literature;  when  oiie  champion  singly  and 
boldly  stepped  forward  in  the  lists,  where  the 
difficult  prize  of  fame  had  hitherto  been  con- 
tended for  by  the  united  powers  of  many.  The 
Rambler  appeared ;  confident  in  his  strength,  and 
constant  in  the  cause  of  truth.  His  genius,  ner- 
Tous,  original,  and  intrepid,  at  once  attacked  th^e 
substance  and  the  root  of  every  vice,  in  whatever 
form  or  colour  it  could  appear. — And  although 
lighter  follies  might  elude  his  giant  grasp,  no  car- 
dinal crime  could  find  protection,  in  the  power  or 
corruption  of  wealth,  from  the  inflexible  censure 
of  his  moral  justice.  His  acute  research  discri- 
minates, with  unerring  exactness,  the  different 
merits  too'  often  confounded  in  the  ethical  bar 
lance ;  his  resistless  reasoning,  in  the  inculcation 
of  the  various  duties  of  life,  though  sometimes 
apparently  too  abstracted  and  refined,  is  drawn 
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from  the  simplest  and  purest  sources ;  and  comes 
home,  in  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  ^  To  the  business 
and  bosoms  of  men.'  But,  above  all,  in  his  sub- 
lime discussions  of  the  most  sacred  truths,  as  no 
•tyic  can  be  too  lofty,  nor  conceptions  too  grand, 
for  such  a  subject;  so  has  the  great  master 
never  exerted  the  powers  of  his  great  genius  with 
more  signal  success*  Impiety  shrinks  beneath 
his  rebuke ;  the  atheist  trembles  and  repents; 
the  dying  sinner  catches  a  gleam  of  revealed 
hope;  and  all  acknowledge  the  just  dispensations 
of  eternal  wisdom."* 

48.  The  Ranger.  The  papers  collected  un- 
der this  title  are  the  productions  of  the  Hon,  M, 
Hawkcy  and  Sir  R.  Vincent,  Bart.  They  were 
written  at  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  and,  this 
circumstance  b<ing  duly  considered,  they  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  their  views  and  attainments. 
**  All  the  papers  of  the  Ranger,*'  say  the  authors, 
in  their  concluding  number,  "  excepting  those 
letters  and  numbers  acknowledged  above,  (viz. 
four  letters,  nine  entire  numbers,  an  Ode  on 
Warwick  Castle,  and  parts  of  Nos.  17,  and  18,) 
have  been  written  by  the  two  persons  whose 
nami^   appear   affixed    to    the   dedication ;  and 

*  Mr.  Boyd  is  one,  among  many,  to  whom  tlje  Lettfrs 
of  Junius  have  been  ascribed. 
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whose  ages,  taken  conjointly,  do  not  amount  tb 
thirty-three  years.^ 

.  The  Banger  occupied  the  attention  of  these 
accomplished  young  men  during  their  relaxation 
from  school  employment ;  the  numbers  com- 
posing it  were  printed  weekly,  though  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  at  Brentford ;  the  first 
paper  bears  the  date  of  January  1st,  1794^  and 
the  fortieth  and  last,  that  of  March  21st,  1795. 
When  published  in  Iwo  volumes,  duodecimo,  in- 
1795,  they  were  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  At- 
Wood,  M.  A.  of  Hammersmith,  the  friend  and 

« 

tutor  of  these  juvenile  Essayists. 

PVom  writers,  thus  young,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  any  depth  of  information  relative  to 
men  and  manners ;  but  in  the  provinces  of  mo- 
rality and  imagination  there  is  much  to  applaud 
and  little  to  censure ;  the  Adventures  of  Emma, 
in  Nos.  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  are  peculiarly  inter' 
resting  and  well-told;  and  the  style  of  the 
whole  work  is  correct  and  elegant.  ' 

49.  The  Cabinet.  Politics  form  the  leading 
subject  of  this  work,  which  was  written  and 
published  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  at  Norwich. 
It  was  commenced  in  October  1794,  and  4>efore 
the    cl8^e    of    1795    was    extended   to    thre« 
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voluBBety  duodecimo,  including  one  hundred  and« 
thirty-two  different  topics. 

Brought  forward  at  a  period  of  tumult  and 
alarniy  when  the  public  mind  was  heated  almost 
to  madness  by  the  fury  of  contending  parties,  and 
the  effervescence  of  political  speculation,  the  au-^ 
thors  of  the  Cakmet  boldly,  but  scnnewhat  in- 
temperately,  rush  forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
corruption^  and  to  support  the  cause,  aa  they 
conceived,  of  expiring  freedom.  ^  Their  ob- 
ject,^ they  declare,  '*  was,  by  encouraging  s 
spirit  uf  free  and  dispassionate  inquiry^  and  by 
provoking  a  liberal  investigation  into  the  nature 
and  object  of  civil  government,  to  remind  their 
icllow-citizcns  at  once  of  their  duties  and  their 
rights,  and  to  imprc'ss  them  with  this  sentiment, 
Tbat  whilst  it  is  their  duty  to  repel,  with  be- 
coming energy,  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power,  they  are  alike  bound  to  submit  to  those 
salutary  restraints  that  are  common  to  every  form 
of  government,  and  which  must,  of  necessity, 
exist  in  the  most  perfect  model  of  soqial  insti- 
tution."* 

As  far  as  they  have  adhered  to  this  design, 
they  have  merited  the  thanks  of  every  good  ci- 
tizen (iHd  friend  of  constitutional  liberty;  but, 

*  Preface,  p.  4  Md  5.  * 
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^e  deviations  from  the  path  thus  chalked  out 
are  not  unfrequent ;  and  on  the  unqualified  cen- 
sure and  vehemcht  tone  which  they  have  occa- 
sionally adopted,  they  will  now  probably  reflect 
with  some  regret,  since  the  series  of  events  which 
has  taken  place  since  their  pages  were  written, 
must  have  altered  considerably,  not  their  adhe- 
rence to  genuine  h'eedom,  I  trust,  but  many  of 
their  opinions  relative  to  persons  and  measures, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Cabinety  however,  is  not  exclusively  ap- 
propriated tp  political  disquisition;  poetry,  cri- 
ticism, and  incident,  diversify  its  volumes ;  and 
there  are  several  excellent  essays  on  general  po- 
lity .  and  manners :  the  papers,  for  instance,  a« 
ike  Influence  of  same  human  Institutions  on  Happi- 
nns ;  on  the  Connection  of  the  Arts  and  tSciefiets 
with  Liberty  ;  on  the  Advantages  of  a  liberal  Edu- 
cation to  Persons  in  Commercial  Ufe;  and  on  the 
SimpUcity  of  Ancient  Manners^  4^.  S^c,  Of  the 
poetry  of  the  Cabinet  many  beautiful  specimens 
might  be  adduced ;  I  shall  particularise  three,  as 
peculiarly  pleasing;  the  Poeme  on  Martilmasse 
Day;  Alien  Brooke  of  Windermere;  and  the 
Ode  to  Eqlus'i  Harp.  In  the  departments  of 
eriticism  and  narration,  the  Olfservations  on  the 
''  Robbers''  of  SchUler,  and.  The  Nun  and  Im€ 
tmt  Patriotism^  challenge  .our  approbatioii.    It 
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should  be  mentioned,  likewise,  that  the  Histoiy 
of  the  late  War,  to  the  evacuation  of  Holland 
by  the  British  troops,  in  179^»  and  Sketches  of 
the  Lives  and  Characters  of  Hampdeu  and  Ma* 
chiavel,  are  prominent  features  of  the  Cabinet, 

Of  this  periodical  paper  we  may,  indeed, 
justly  record,  that  its  literary  merit  is  great; 
and  that,  in  its  political  capacity,  where  enthu- 
siasm has  not  overstepped  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion, its  argument  is  cogent,  and  its  tendency 
good. 

SO.  The  Sylph.  Under  the  character  of  the 
Sylph  Jriely  who,  in  a  vision  to  Mr.  Longman^ 
communicates  his  intentions  of  periodically 
warning  and  admonishing  ihe  world,  the  author 
of  this  work  has  produced  a  very  pleasing  and 
instructive  collection  of  essays. 

The  Sylph  was  at  first  published  twice  a  week, 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  as  far  as  the  seven- 
teenth number ;  and,  during  the  residue  of  its 
course,  only  once  a  week,  on  the  Saturday. 
The  first  number  was  printed  on  September  22d, 
1795,  and  the  fortieth,  and  concluding  paper, 
on  April  30th,  1796;  shortly  after  which,  the 
Sylph  appeared  in  an  octavo  voluqae,  which  wa* 
entitled  Volume  the  First. 

Observation*  on  the  follies  and  frailties,  the 
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crimes  and  passions  of  mankind,  which  are  here 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  esta- 
.  blished  on  the  authority  of  Jriel,  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  Sylph. 
These  topics  are  treated,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive importance  to  society,  in  a  gay  or  serious 
manner;  the  former  possessing  vivacity,  and  the 
latter  inculcating  the  higher  duties  with  con- 
siderable effect. 

Of  the  essays,  assuming  the  tone  of  solemn  ad- 
monition, I  would  particularly  point  out,  as  of 
superior  merit,  N®  8,  on  Self-Love  and  Selfishness; 
N®  11,  on  Humility  and  Mutual  Forbearance; 
N®  15,  on  Duplicity;  N"*  20,  on  Pffcerty  ;  N°  22, 
on  the  Love  of  Fame;  and  N"  25,  cwi  Filial  Piety, 
Fiction,  likewise,  is  successfully  called  in  to  de- 
corate the  precepts  of  Wisdom ;  and  The  Tablets j 
an  Eastern  Tale,  occupying  Nos.  27?  28,  29,  30, 
31  j  32,  33,34,  and  part  of  35,  may  be  recom- 
mended, as  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  al- 
legory. It  should  be  added,  that  the  style,  in 
which  the  Sylph  is  written  has  a  just  title  to  the 
appellations  correct  and  polished.  With  such 
claims  on  public  support,  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  a  second  volume  should  not  have  been 
ushered  into  light. 

51.  The  Reaper.    The    papers   composing 

VOL.  V.  2  G 
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this  work  were  chiefly  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maude,  of  Wcnsley-dale,  and  were  originally 
published  in  the  York  Chronicle  ;  the  first  num- 
ber appearing  on  Thursday,  January  7th,  179^; 
and  N^  31,  which  completed  the  series,  oa 
Thursday,  June  22d,  1797. 

The  Reaper  was  reprinted,  though  never  pub- 
lished, in  an  octavo  volume,  in  179B  ;  when  <Hie 
of  the  essays  in  the  Chronicle  was  omitted,  and 
some  of  them  thrown  together,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  number  to  twenty-six.  This  re-imprcssion 
was  intended  by  Mr.  Maude  as  the  first  part  of  a 
projected  edition  of  his  works,  which  would  have 
occupied  two  volumes  octavo ;  but  death  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  his  design. 

I'he  first  three  papers  of  the  Reaper y  in  its  oc- 
tavo form,  are  political ;  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nos.  20,  and  21,  which  are  likewise 
on  political  subjects,  are  miscellaneous.  K°6, 
contains  some  just  and  pointed  observations  on 
the  vice  of  Gaming;  N»  7,  is  occupied  in  draw- 
ing the  character  of  Mr.  J.  Smeaton,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Eddistone  Light-house,  a  man  of  a 
vast  mechanical  geuius,  and  of  great  moral 
worth ;  N°  9>  details  some  remarks  on  the  writ- 
ings and  genius  of  Stenie;  and  N*'  10,  is  em- 
ployed in  giving  a  sketch  of  a  very  eccentric  cha- 
racter, the  Rev.  Benjamin  Smith,  half  nephew 
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of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  N*^  12,  is  a  dissertation 
on  the  progress  and  utility  of  Geography;  N» 
13,  expatiates  on  the  errors  and  superstitions  in 
Natural  History;  N°  14,  is  elucidatory  of  some 
popular  superstitions;  and  N**  15,  is  on  Titles, 
Mottoes,  Punctuation,  and  Alliteration.  The  sub- 
jects  of  N°  15,  were  suggested  by  a  Correspon- 
dent ;  and  the  author,  in  reply  to  his  animadver- 
sions, remarks  ;  "  He  finds  fault  with  our  paper 
being  called  The  Reaper  ;  now  as  all  modem  and  • 
heathen  names,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  have 
been  already  occupied,  there  was  scarce  another 
title  that  stood  disengaged.  The  variety  that  has 
appeared  would  stagger  belief ;  for  since  the  daj/s 
of,  the  Spectator,  down  to  this  hour,  we  recount 
thirty-seven  periodical  publications* 

**  The  title  of  Reaper  gives  that  literary  lati- 
tude, that  we  may  rove  the  fields  of  fancy  or  fact, 
at  will;  and  were  we  to  have  our  choice  of  all 
the  namet  that  have  preceded,  wc  should  pro- 
bably adopt  our-  own.  We  have  not  the  most 
distant  vanity  to  mean  in  execution.  We  think 
the  title  accommodating  and  appropriate;  but  the 
Hyaena  is  partial  to  its  own  offspring."  f 

*  How  very  small  a  portion  this  number,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Maude,  forms  of  the  series  published  before  1796, 
these  volumes  have  already  sufficiently  evinced. 

tP.  114— 117. 
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N°  16,  on  the  Sagacity  of  Brute^^  contains  se- 
veral arousing  anecdotes ;  and  N^  l?*  exhibits 
some  remarks  on  Genius  and  its  varieties ;  and 
on  the  character  of  Emerson,  the  mathematician. 
N^  18,  isou  the  Ingenuity  and  Powers  of  Blind 
Persons;  N^  19»  on  the  variety  observed  in  the 
endurance  of  Corporal  Pain ;  N**  22|  on  Prece- 
dency; N^  24,  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Cameleopard;  N*25,  on  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Mammoth ;  and  N*  26 ,  concludes  the 
work  with  Biographical  Remarks  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  The  initial  signatures  to  these  papers 
are,  A,  £,  I,  U,  and  O;  but  there  are  some 
without  any  annexed  letter** 

52.  The  Enquirer.  A  periodical  paper  still 
unfinished,  and  still  proceeding.  It  has  been 
given  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine ;  and  twenty-seven  numbers 
have,  at  irregular,  and  sometimes  very  distant, 
periods,  been  hitherto  published.  The  first  num- 
ber appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  February, 
1796 ;  and  the  twenty-seventh  in  the  same  Mis- 
cellany for  April,  1 8O9. 

*  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  enumerating  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  as  it  is  not  now  to  be  purchased; 
the  copy  which  I  have  used,  was  obtaitied,  as  a  loas» 
through  the  medium  of  a  friend. 
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The  Enquirer  is  evidently  the  production  of 
men  of  highly  respectable  talents,  accustomed  to 
composition,  and  alike  qualified  to  discuss  a 
subject  in  the  abstruse  departments  of  literature, 
or  in  the  more  fascinating  province  of  Belles 
Lettres.  Education,  politics,  criticism,  literary 
antiquities,  moral  philosophy,  and  theology,  are 
all  embraced  in  the  excursive  researches  of  the 
Enquirer ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits 
usually  prescribed  to  a  periodical  essay,  are 
often  treated  with  considerable  fulness  and  ela- 
boration. 

The  original  conductors  of  the  Enquirer  appear 
tec  have  relinquished  it  with  N®  25,  published  so 
long  ago,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  as  August 
1801;  its  resumption,  in  the  same  interesting 
vehicle,  is  dated  December  1808.  Among  the 
literary  papers  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  one  as 
singularly  curious,  N°19,  (February  1800,)  on 
the  Patria  of  Romance,  of  Bimef  and  of  Chivalry, 
The  style  of  the  Enquirer  is,  in  general,  remark- 
able for  its  correctness  and  perspicuity. 

53.  The  Peeper.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  this  collection,  which  includes  thirty-four  es- 
says, forming  a  duodecimo  volume,  is  derived 
from  its  Biographical  Sketches  of  Anne  Ays? 
cough,  John  Hendcison,  A,B«  and  the  }lev 
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Samuel  Badcock,in  Nos.  30»  32,  and  34.  With 
the  exception  of  N°  27>  <w»  t^  Corruption  of  the 
BnglUk  Language  by  the  Introduction  qf^  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases^  the  residue  of  the  work  is 
employed  on  moral  and  religious  subjects. 

llie  Peeper  is  the  production  of  John  Watkins, 
LL.D.;  it  was  published  in  1796»  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Hannah  More.  In  noticing  the 
titles  of  his  predecessors,  the  author  modi'stljr 
says,  "  I  conceive  that,  with  very  great  propriety, 
I  can  venture  to  lay  hold  of  the  lowly  title  of 
the  Peeper;  a  title  that  luckily  has  been  rejected 
by  all  Essayists,  as  unbecoming  of  their  dignity 
and  importance.  Now,  fortunately,  they  could 
not  have  left  one  more  suitable  to  the  humble 
wight  who  has  here  taken  it  up,  both  because  I 
am  actually  very  short-sighted,  and,  therefore,  am 
under  the  necessity  of  using  glasses ;  and  also  be- 
cause iiiy  situation  in  the  world  is  so  obscure, 
that  I  can  only  content  myself  with  peeping  at 
what  is  curious,  new,  or  entertaining/'* 

The  general  tone  of  the  Peeper^  is  too  uni- 
formly grave  and  sermonising  for  the  constitution 
of  a  periodical  paper,  to  which  variety,  vivacity, 
imagination,  and  wit,  arc  essential ;  he  is  steadily, 
however,  the  friend  of  piety  and  moral  rectitude; 
and  though  occasionally,  on  the  subject  of  re- 

*  No.  1.  p.  3. 
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'  * 

ligion,  rather  too  dogmatic,  his  pages  will  not 
fail  to  instruct  the  youthful  mind.  The  style,  if 
not  elegant,  is  neat  and  clear. 

54.  The  Ltnx.  A  paper,  partly  political, 
published  weekly  by  Symonds,in  1796*  I  know 
not  how  long  it  continued  to  exist;  but  its  li- 
terary merit  is  inconsiderable. 

55.  The  Watchman.  This  little  miscellany, 
which  merited  a  better  fate,  was  printed  at  Bris- 
tol, though  published  in  London.  The  first 
number  came  out  in  March  179^9  and  was  con- 
tinued weekly  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  number, 
when  it  ceased  to  appear.  The  Watchman  is  the 
production  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  well  known  to  the 
public  for  the  sublimity  and.  originality  of  his 
poetical  effusions. 

56.  The  Quiz.  Under  this  singular  appel- 
lation we  have  a  small  volume  of  essays,  of 
which  not  much  can  be  said  in  favour  either  of 
the  matter  or  the  style.  The  first  number  wa^ 
printed  in  November  179^9  and  a  paper  appeared 
once  a  fortnight,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  had 
been  produced  to  fill  a  duodecimo,  vvhich  was 
published  in  1797.  The  Quiz  is  said,  in  the 
title  page,  to  h^ve  been  written  by  a  Society  of 
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Gentlemen;    but  it  is  in  all  respects  a  jejune  and 
flimsy  production. 

57.  The  Philanthrope.     A  very  valuable 
and  elegant  series  of  Essays,  which  was  published 
in  April  17979  in  a  crown  octavo,  and,  in  the 
title-page,  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  a  Periodh 
cai  Paper,      "  Letters,"  observes  the  author  in  an 
Advertisement    prefixed  to    the    work,   "   have 
sometimes  been  published  that  never  were  dis- 
patched ;  dramatic  performances  that  were  never 
exhibited  on  any  theatre ;    speeches  that  were 
never  spoken ;   and  even  sermons  that  were  never 
preached.     In  like  manner,  Essays,  and  Views  of 
Human  Nature,  may  be  offered  to  the  public, 
after  the  manner  of  Periodical  Papers,  though 
they  were  not  originally  published  with  such  pe- 
culiarity of  form,  or  at  different  times." 

The  Philanthrope  consists  of  thirty-five  essays, 
the  diction  of  which  possesses  great  amenity,  per- 
spicuity and  spirit ;  the  morality  also  of  this  little 
work  is  pure,  the  criticism  acute,  the  poetry 
above  mediocrity,  and  the  tales  interesting.  As 
specimens  of  the  taste  which  pervades  the  critical 
part  of  the  Philanthrope,  I  must  be  permitted,  in 
justice  to  the  author,  to  quote  the  following 
passages. 

**  Masters  in  the  imitative  arts  proceed  in  this 
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manner :  they  deliver  only  a  part  •  of  their 
tliought,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  completed  by 
the  fancy  of  those  to  whom  their  works  are  ad- 
dressed. Longinus,  in  a  brilliant  passage  in  his 
valuable  fragment,  has  remarked  this  part  of  their 
conduct,  and  with  suitable  approbation.  Here, 
however,  there  is  room  for  difference.  One  per- 
son may  have  a  much  greater  facility  in  tracing 
8uch  association,  or  in  catching  such  allusione, 
than  another.  Or  the  same  person,  at  different 
times,  may  be  in  a  favourable  mood  for  such 
fanciful  operation.  But  the  pleasure  we  receive 
is  according  to  the  object  suggested :  so  that  - 
when  our  imaginations  cannot  follow  the  artist,: 
we  cannot  feel  nor  discern  the  whole  of  his  ex* 
cellence.  Powerful  imagination  does  not  always 
imply  an  accurate  and  delicate  taste ;  but  taste 
cannot  exist  without  some  imagination. 

**  The  difference  between  the  expression  and 
suggestion  of  thoughts,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  in  Virgil : 

Et  jam  summa  procul  villarum  cnlminafumant^ 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibas  ambra.    - 

And  see!  from  village  tops  the  smoke  ascend, 
And  falling  shades  from  western  bills  extend. 

**  These  two  lines  give  a  picture  of  evening.. 
It  contains  only  two  particulars,  yet  it  suggests  m 
delightful  landscape.     We  have  the  recent  smoke 
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of  the  cottage:    and  £uicy  immediately  supplied 

the  return  of  the  cottager;    the  busy  house-wife; 

aiid  the  biasing  hearth : 

Majoretqne  cadunt  aitis  de  montilras  ambne. 
And  falUog  ahadet  (fom  western  hills  extend. 

**  Only  the  mountains  and  lengthened  sha- 
dows arc  mentioned :  but  they  suggest  the  splen- 
dour of  a  setting  sun ;  a  tranquil  sky  ;  the  quiet 
and  pensive  shade  of  the  valley.^  * 

**  Persons  of  unquestioned  taste,  have  some- 
timeSy  with  singular  felicity  of  application,  em- 
ployed as  inscriptions,  passages  selected  hom 
classical  authors.  At  Hsgley,  after  walking 
through  shady  recesses,  and  lofty  groves,  where 
the  view  is  a  good  deal  confined,  and  v^here  the 
sentiments  excited  arc  pensive,  or  even  tinged 
with  melancholy,  you  arc  carried  up  gradually, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  an  eminence.  You 
emerge  from  the.  shade  into  clear  and  open  sun- 
shine. Instead  of  a  very  limited  view,  you  have 
before  you  a  wide  and  extensive  prospect.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  you  see  a  cultivated 
and  populous  country ;  woods,  com-iields,  mea- 
dows, towns,  churches,  and  even  palaces,  are 
scattered  in  gay  and  luxuriant  profusion  before 
you.  The  whole  is  bounded,  and  sometimes 
diversified,  by  distant  and  lofty  mountains.    In 

*  No.  7,  p.  -15»46. 
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ontemplating  this  gorgeous  landscape  the  mind 
;  elated,  and  feels  exultation.  But  while  you 
re  gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  magnificent 
rospecty  an  inscription  attracts  your  notice;  and 
ou  read  from  JVlilton, 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good ! 
All-mighty !  thine  this  universal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fur  !»- 

**  When  the  mood  subsides,  the  mood  almost  of 
cstasy,  into  which  a  heart  even  of  ordinary  sen- 
ibility  is  apt  to  be  thrown  upon  such  an  occa- 
ion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  Ly  ttelton,  the 
;reat,  the  virtuous,  and  the  pious  Lyttelton :  we 
read,  as  it  were,  on  consecrated  ground;  we 
hink  of  the  intercourse  which  he  might  have 
leld  in  these  sacred  recesses  with  enlightened  and 
:ongenial  spirits;  and  we  regard  him  ih  our 
ecret  thoughts  with  reverential  esteem.^* 

58.  The  Medley.  Of  this  periodical  paper 
he  first  number  was  likewise  printed  in  April 
797 'f  but,  owing  to  its  insignificancy,  it  soon 
ceased  to  attract  attention. 

59*  The  Reporter.  A  political  periodical 
ssay  which  began  its  career  in  October  1797;  it 
i  written  with  considerable  powers,  both  of  die* 

•  No,  S2,  p.  257,  2^8. 
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lion  and  ai;gument,  as  Air  as  I  am  enabled  to 
judge  from  an  inspection  only  of  the  first  num- 
ber :  to  what  extent  it  was  carried  I  am  igno- 
rant. 

60.  The  Fuiend.  This>  and  the  followiag 
paper,  entitled, 

61.  The  Investigator,  were  published,  I 
believe,  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Re- 
porter. I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  procure 
either  of  them,  and  can  only  add  that,  judging 
from  the  periodical  criticism  of  the  day,  they 
must  be  deemed  of  little  value« 

62.  The  Four  Ages.  The  dissertation  which 
has  given  a  title  to  this  volume,  and  which  is  an 
attt'mpt  to  invert  the  common  order  of  the  Ages, 
as  enumerated  by  Ovid,  occupiers  not  more  than 
one  sixth  part  of  its  contents,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  short  essays ;  and  as  the  author,  in  an 
advertisement  prefixed  to  his  work,  declares  that 
"  the  greatt^st  part  of  these  essays  should  be  con- 
sidered as  Sketches  for  a  Periodical  Paper,  which 
was  once  intended  for  publication,  and  that  they 
are,  in  consequence,  upon  familiar  subjects,  and 
treated  as  such,'*  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
introduce  some  notice  of  them  in  this  catalogue 
of  periodical  essays. 
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The  late  Mr.  William  Jackson^  of,  Exeter, 
celebrated  for  his  musical  talents,  and  the  author 
of  a  welKknown  and  very  ingenious  work,  under 
the  title  of  thirty  Letters,  is  the  writer  of  these 
Sketches,  which  are^iT^in  number,  and  are,  both 
in  point  of  style  and  matter,  highly  interesting. 
Ethics,  criticism,  biography,  and  fictitious  narra- 
tive, form  the  chief  part  of  the  topics  which  he 
kas  chosen ;  these  arc  written  with  great  vivacity, 
and,  setting  aside  a  few  eccentricities  of  opinion,  dis* 
play  no  small  portion  of  judgment  and  ingenuity. 
Of  the  tales,  the  Ghost,  the  Use  of  Accumulation ^ 
and  the  Cup-hearer,  are  the  most  striking;  and  the 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Gainsborough,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  are  truly  characteristic,  and 
touched  with  uncoipmon  vigour  and  spirit.  The 
Four  Ages  and  Essays  were  published  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume  in  1793. 

6S»  Literary  Hours.  Of  this  collection  of 
assays,  critical,  narrative,  and  poetical,  I  consi- 
der myself  as  precluded  from  saying  more  than 
that  the  first  edition  was  published  in  royal  oc- 
tavo in  1798 ;  the  second,  in  two  volumes  octavo 
in  1800;  and  the  third,  in  three  volumes  octavo 
in  1804*  With  the  encouragement  which  a 
.liberal  public  has  afforded  the  work,  the  author 
has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
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64.  Literary  Leisure.  The  first  number 
of  this  very  pleasing  paper  was  published  on 
Tliursday,  September  26th,  17999  and  an  essay 
was  repeated  weekly  on  the  same  day  to  Thurs- 
day, December  18th,  1800,  when  the  series 
finished  with  N^  60.  In  1 802,  Uterary  Leisure 
re-appearcd,  in  a  collected  state,  and  forms  two 
volumes  8vo. 

Much  variety  and  entertainment,  combined 
with  no  small  portion  of  practical  precept  and 
moral  reflection,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
this  work.  It  is  rich  in  the  decorations  of  imagi- 
nation, full  and  frequent  in  its  criticism,  and 
thickly  interspersed  with  poetry,  of  which  a  large 
share  is  elegant  and  interesting :  there  is  occa- 
sionally, likewise,  a  seasoning  of  wit,  humour, 
and  irony.  The  Persian  Tale  of  Nourassin,  and 
the  Story  of  SeraphinOj  may  be  instanced  as 
successful  attempts  in  the  province  of  fancy; 
while  tlic  History  of  Philip  Dellwyn,  and  the 
Stories  of  Cecilia  and  Theodora,  are  entitled  to 
equal  praise  for  their  moral  and  pathetic  ten- 
dency. The  style  of  tlie  whole  work  is  easy, 
spirited,  and  correct. 

The  concluding  paper  closes  with  a  vision, 
which,  as  immediately  applicable  to,  and  illus- 
trative of,  the  subject  of  our  labours,  it  would  be 
almost  unpardonable  to  omit.   Mr.  Solomon  Saun- 
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ter,  the  name  assumed  by  the  author  of  LUerary 
Leisure^ '  is  taking  an  affectionate,  and  somewhat 
pensive,  leave  of  his  readers ;  his  vciy  ink  flowing 
reluctantly  from  his  pen.* 

**  When  I  had  written  the  last  sentence,"  he 
proceeds,  '^  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair;  and  whilst 
my  bosom  heaved  with  sighs,  sleep  stole  insensi- 
bly upon  me,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  trans- 
ported into  realms  of  fairy  splendour.  I  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  lawii,  sur- 
rounded with  groves  of  every  flowering  shrub, 
and  bordered  with  hedges  of  laurel.  Silver 
rivulets  purled  through  beds  of  flowers  of  the 
brightest  colours,  and  shady  arbours  were  hung 
with  festoons  of  jasmine  and  honey-suckle :  no- 
thing could  be  more  romantic,  more  inviting 
than  the  scene;  and  as  I  gazed  around,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  lawn  was  terminated  by  a  build- 
ing, of  which  the  lower  part  was  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  the  upper  story  was  ornamented  with 
the  light  spires  and  fanciful  fretwork  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  As  I  stood  lost  in  wonder,  a  being 
of  sylph-like  form,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  silver 
tissue,  with  two  purple  wings  fluttering  from 
^ach  shoulder,  touched  me  with  a  branch  of  lau- 
rel, and  enquired  whether  I  wished  for  an  expla- 
mation  of  the  scene  before  me.  Gladly  I  accepted 
the  offer  of  this  airy  being,  who  informed  me  thA 
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I  was  in  the  paradise  of  authors,  and  that  in  the 
edifice  which  fronted  me,  I  should  find  a  grest 
deal  of  good  company,  who  would  receive  me 
with  gladness ;  *  for/  added  he,  *  in  this  happj 
region  the  pride,  malevolence,  and  envy  of  which 
that  irritable  tribe  on  earth  have  been  so 
pointedly  accused,  have  no  place :  each,  coutent 
with  his  own  iieune,  willingly  hears  the  praises  of 
another,  and  even  adds  his  own  tribute/ 

*'  Frred  with  this  description,  I  besought  mj 
youthful  guide  to  introduce  me  to  this  delightliil 
company ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  folding-doon 
thrown  open  for  my  reception,  than  I  distin- 
guished a  group  of  friends,  who  instantly  caught 
my  attention.  I  made  up  to  them,  and  address- 
iiii;  one  of  thi in,  who  had  a  very  peculiar  physi- 
o«;nomy,  ventured  to  salute  him  by  the  name  of 
The  Spectator,  prehuming  on  the  singular  shortness 
of  his  face.  He  received  me  with  open  arms^and 
immediately  introduced  mc  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esq,  who  was  w  alkiiig  arm  in  arm  with  the  venerable 
Kcstor  Ironside.  This  admirable /r/o  welcomed  mc 
with  that  grace  and  urbanity  which  ought  alwa)'S 
to  distinguish  the  manners  of  superior  personages; 
and  pointing  to  a  round  table  at  a  distance,  where 
a  very  gay  party  were  playing  at  Pope  Joan  for 
almonds  and  raisins,  informed  me,  that  they  had 
•nly  risen  from  the  card-table  to  receive  me,  and 
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that  with  my  permission  they  would  introduce 
me  to  the  circle.  Two  meroberSy  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  made  room  for  me  to  be  seated  between 
them,  whom  I  soon  discovered  to  be  the  witty 
AdamFitz-Adam^  and  the  facetious  Gregory  Griffin. 
Just  beyond  the  last-mentioned  personage  sat  the 
jocular  Mr.  Town;  nor  did  the  graver  Rambkr^ 
the  elegant  Adventurer^  the  perspicuous  Mirror^ 
nor  the  easy  Lounger ^  refuse  to  join  in  our  harm- 
less pastime;  though  not  with  all  the  facile  sporti> 
iveness  with  which  the  august  elder  trio  partook 
of  the  mirth  of  the  table. 

**  To  be  received  in  so  friendly  a  manner  by 
such  illustrious  personages,  gave  my  bosom  a  glow 
of  delight;  and  so  great  was  their  politeness;  that, 
after  a  deal  or  two,  the  interest  of  the  game  visibly 
gave  way  to  their  desire  of  conversing  with  me. 
They  condescended  to  say  that  it  was  yet  too 
goon  for  me  to  think  of  taking  up  my  abode  in 
that  region,  and  pointed  out  numberless  subjects 
which  had  escaped  my  pen,  embellishing  their 
discourse  with  many  well-turned  C03i)pliments ; 
which  I  repaid  as  gracefully  as  I  was  able,  by  acr 
jknowledging  my  infinite  obligations  to  many  of 
them,  and  hoping  in  future  to  profit  3till  more  by 
the  acquaintance  of  some  whose  friendship  I  had 
less  assiduously  cultivated,  particularly  the  inge* 
.nious  Adam  FiiZrAdamj  Esq.    Nor  would  this 

VOL.  V.  3  H 
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implied  promise  to  resume  my  pen  have  satisfied 
these  soalous  friends,  had  not  the  iuhannoniov 
screech  of  the  watchman,  *  past  twelve  o'clock/ 
in  one  moment  tumbled  the  airy  edifice  from  iti 
foundation,  and  condensed  the  spirits  of  my  late 
companions  into  their  calf-skin  bindings.  On 
awaking,  I  reflected  that,  among  other  remarks, 
those  illustrious  persons  had  observed  that  I  hsd 
not  been  at  all  given  to  dreaming;  and  I  therrfoR 
determined  to  set  down  the  particulars  of  the 
aforesaid  vision,  in  order  to  atone  for  auch  d^ 
fect.*^ 

65.  The  Port  Folio.  Having  given  soflK 
account  of  an  English  Periodical  Paper  published 
in  the  East  Indies,  I  have  chosen  the  present  arfr 
cle  as  a  specimen  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren  in  America. 

The  Port  Folio  is  a  Literary  Miscellany,  each 
number  of  which  occupies  eight  pages,  large 
quarto;  it  began  its  career  at  Philadelphia,  on 
Saturday,  January  3d,  1801,  and  was  supported 
for  at  least  two  years,  my  copy  extending  to  two 
volumes  4to,  each  volume  containing  fifty-two 
weekly  numbers,  the  last  dated  January  15tl, 
1803. 

Upon  a  plan  so  extended,  the  Port  Folio  necet* 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  354>  355.  356.  357. 
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saiily  includes  a  variety  of  topics,  and  is  accord- 
ingly divided  into  poefry,  criticism,  politics,  travels, 
the  drama,  mtscellanies,  literary  intelligence,  &c. 
&:c.  It  is  also  the  vehicle  of  several  series  of 
papers  more  immediately  constructed  after  the 
design  of  the  legitimate  periodical  essay;  these 
are  entitled  The  Latf-Preacher,  The  Farrago,  The 
Wimdering  Jew,  An  Authoi^s  Evenings,  The  Rural 
Wanderer,  The  American  Lounger,  and  The 
American  Observer:  among  which  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  fifth  and  sixth  rise  superior  to  the 
rest,  and  possess  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit. 
It  must,  in  truth,  be  said  of  the  labours  of  Oliver 
Oidschool,  Esq.  the  supposed  author  of  the  Port 
Folio,  that  they  are  rich  in  variety  and  allure- 
ment, and  that  their  general  tendency  is  highly 
useful  and  praise-worthy. 

66.  The  Projector.  A  paper  which  has 
been  regularly  published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  since  January  1802.  It  has  now 
reached  the  ninety-sixth  number;  and,  from  the 
choice  of  subjects  hitherto  adopted,  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  materials  fur  a 
farther  extension.* 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  Projector  has  finished  his 
Ldcabrations  with  No.  102.  Report  attributes  this  ex- 
•dient  paper  to  Mr.  Alexander  Chahners. 
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The  Profector  is  a  paper  of  distitiguished  merit; 
it  has  very  successfully  seised  upon  the  reigDini; 
follies  and  vices  of  the  day;  and  has  di^layed^ia 
dieir  exposure,  a  large  fund  of  wit,  humour,  ui 
delicate  irony.  The  style  is  lively,  perspicuom, 
and  correct;  the  moral  tendency  unifomly 
good ;  and  the  exhibition  of  talent  such  as  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  secure  for  it  an  estimable  tnaak 
in  sonieifiiture  edition  of  the  British  ClasBCsl 
Essayists. 

67*  The  Advxbxe.  In  this  work,  the  fint 
number  of  which  appeared  in  November,  i802| 
there  is  much  to  blame,  and  much  to  pndie. 
Many  of  the  essays  are  loaded  with  personal  in- 
vective, and  are  consequently  highly  illiberal; 
not  only  individuals  are  attacked^  but  much  un- 
qualified censure  is  thrown  upon  professions 
and  public  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  to  be  found  in  this  singular  production, 
several  papers  of  great  excellence^  both  in  a  moral 
and  literary  view;  and  as  it  is  a  much  more 
pleasing  task  to  dwell  upon  beauties  than  defects, 
I  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  pointing  out  a  few  of 
the  former. 

The  Adviser  occupies  four  volumes  12mo,  and 
ipcludes  one  hundred  and  forty-one  essays.  In 
volume  the  first,  N''  9,  descriptive  of  the  Fall  of 
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Foyers,  does  justice  to  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  romantic  scenes  in  Scotland ;  and  N®  37,  iu 
Yol.  2d,  containing  a  Night-scene  on  the  Road  to 
Fort  Augustus,  a  picture  from  the  same  pencil, 
concludes  with  an  incident  which  chills  the  very 
blood,  and  is  wrought  up  with  great  effect.  The 
papers  with  the  signature  A.  C*  on  Imaginatiany 
on  Melancholy <f  Musky  Poetry ,  and  Paintings  are 
elegant  and  pleasing ;  the  narrative  essays  in  vol. 
4th,  commencing  with  N°  11 6,  and  concluding 
ivith  N^  121,  are  truly  moral  and  patriotic;  and 
the  four  numbers  on  the  character  of  Dr.  John- 
son, at  the  close  of  vol.  3d,  arc  written  with  great 
energy  of  diction,  and  with  great  force  of  mind. 
The  author,  after  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
sources  of  Johnson's  excellencies  and  defects  took 
their  rise  from  defect  of  vision,  from  bodily  dtstcm^ 
peTy  and  iromfaulty  education,  finishes  his  disqui- 
sition with  the  following  eloquent  eulogy  on  his 
moral  and  literary  character: 

'^  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  what  I  have  said 
was  with  the  desire  to  depreciate  the  merit,  or  to 
detract  ought  from  the  deserts  oi  this  venerable 
and  dignified  character ;  whose  colossal  and  gigan- 
tic powers  of  mind  were  only  equalled  by  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  philanthropy  of  his 
.  disposition.  All  that  the  most  lively  sensibility 
could  give,-  and  all  that  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
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association  could  impart,  be  possessed.  That  his 
intellect  was  of  the  very  highest  cast,  his  nume- 
rous and  irarious  writings  shew;  they  have  erected 
to  him  a  monument,  against  which  time  itself 
can  exert  no  destructive  power,  which  will  stand 
unhurt  amidst  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  wreck 
of  nations;  they  have  planted  unto  him  alaurd, 
whose  branches  shall  thicken,  and  whose  verduie 
shall  bloom.  Ion*;  as  the  mountains  shall  rest  upon 
their  foundations,  and  the  moon  continue  to  give 
her  light.  But  he  has  done  more ;  he  has  taugbt, 
by  his  words,  and  has  evinced  by  his  life,  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  excellence  of  obeying  the  voice 
of  religion,  and  of  morality.  All  the  days  of  his 
existence  were  spent  in  giving  *  ardour  to  virtue, 
and  confidence  to  truth ;'  in  leading  mankind  from 
the  error  of  its  ways,  and  pointing  out  the  path 
to  happiness  and  peace.  And  how,  and  where, 
did  he  perform  these  benefits  to  his  fellow-crear 
turcs  ? 

*  Not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers;  but  amidst 
inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in 
sorrow.' 

"  It,  surely,  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  that 
he  bestowed  such  incalculable  advantages  on 
mankind,  while  struggling  with  obstacles,  which 
have  depressed,  and,  for  ever,  sunk    the  loftiest 
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aod  the  proudest  minds;    the  stings  of  poverty, 
That  numbs  the  soul  viith  icy  hand, 

the  pangs  of  disease,  and  the  horrors  of  hopeless 
melancholy. 

■  **  The  genius  of  Johnson  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want 
are,  inevitably,  condemned ;  the  incumbrances 
of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  as 
dew-drops  from  a  lion's  mane/'  * 

68.  The  Wanderer.  The  best  part  of  this 
work,  which  claims  to  be  a  collection  of  original 
tales  and  essays,  consists  of  the  Travels  of  Ab- 
dallah,  a  learned  Mahometan ;  an  amusing,  ayiS, 
apparently,  an  accurate  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  east.  The  tales  display 
considerable  imagination,  but  the  diction  is  insuf- 
ferably bombastic  and  florid ;  and,  what  is  in- 
finitely worse,  they  include  several  scenes,  the 
colouring  of  which  is  unchaste  and  licentious. 
The  Wanderer  was  published  in  1803,  occupies 
two  volumes  12mo.  and  is  said  to  be  written  by 
Charles  Fothergill,  Esq. 

69.  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Mediocrity 
}s  the  character  of  this  paper;  the  intentions  of 

«  Vol  iii,  p.  558«  559, 360, 361. 
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the  author  are  excellent,  aad  the  morality  which 
he  inculcates  it  pure  and  patriotic;  but  his 
execution  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  design; 
and  he  fails  to  exhibit  the  power  of  mind  and 
fertility  of  resource  necessary  to  render  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind  at  once  fisscinating  and 
instructive.  The  first  number  of  the  Man  im  the 
Moon  WBM  printed  on  November  12thy  1803;  and 
it  was  continued  twice  a  week  for  nearly  a  quar* 
tcr  of  a  year ;  N^.  24,  the  closing  paper,  being 
dated  February  1 1  th,  1 804.  In  its  collected  state, 
the  Man  m  tke  Moon  occupies  a  thin  octavo.* 

70.  Thb  Pic  Nic.  The  opening  of  the  first 
number  of  this  miscellany  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  its  title.  "  The  Title  of  Pic  NiCy 
given  to  this  paper,  is  used  in  the  sense  applied 
to  it  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  signifying  a  repast 
supplied  by  contribution."  The  Pic  Nic  con- 
sists but  of  fourteen  weekly  numbers ;  the  first 
bearing  the  date  of  January  8th,  1803,  and  the 
last  of  April  9th,  1803.  Each  paper  is  thrown 
into    several    divisions,    such     as    Politics^  the 

*  If  this  paper  be,  as  I  understand  it  is,  the  production 
of  Mr.  George  Brewer,  the  author  of  **  Hours  of  Leisure,*' 
published  in  1806, 1  can  only  say  that  he  has  greatly  im- 
proved*  both  in  style  and  manner,  daring  the  short  lape 
of  two  years. 
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TAeaire^  Poetry^  French  lAterahire^  Fashionable 
IntelUgence^  SfC,  SfC;  and  it  likewise  contains  a 
few  essays  under  the  titles  of  the  Essayui  and  the 
Innovator.  It  would  appear,  that  several  num- 
bers of  the  Essayist  were  contributed  by  Mr* 
Cumberland ;  since  they  contain  the  commencing 
pages  of  his  lately  published  Novel,  entitled 
John  De  Lancaster,  as  far  as  the  pathetic  lines 
df  David  Williams  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  house  of  De  Lancaster.  These  extracts, 
with  a  few  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry,  form  the 
best  part  of  a  work  which  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  temporary  matter.  The  Pic  Nic  was 
published  in  two  volumes  12mo.  in  1803»  and 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1806. 

71.  The  Censor.  To  expose  the  prevalent 
follies  of  the  day,  to  mend  the  heart,  and  to 
improve  the  manners  of  the  age,  are  the  laudable 
objects  of  the  Censor ;  but,  though  he  has  oc- 
casionally imparted  some  useful  hints,  and  some 
striking  observations,  his  general  mode  of  com- 
position is  not  calculated  to  support  his  inten- 
tions ;  nor  is  his  style  either  pleasing  or  correct. 
His  essays  form  a  duodecimo  volume,  whicli 
was  printed  in  1804. 

72.  The  IktRuder.     A  periodical    p&pef 
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published  at  Aberdeen  in  1804;  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  local  nature  of  part  of  i(» 
contents,  possesses  sufficient  merit,  both  in  style 
and  matter,  to  instruct  the  general  reader.  The 
Intruders  fill  a  small  duodecimo,  and  are  worthy 
of  republication. 

73.  The  Galvaitist.  The  lucubrations  of 
Hydra  Folyctphahuy  Esq,  the  fictitious  author  of 
the  Galvamst,  extend  but  to  eleven  numbers; 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  employed  in 
ridiculing  and  correcting  the  follies  and-  vices 
ef  academical  life.  They  were  written  during  the 
year  1804,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  deserve 
praise ;  but  their  literary  execution  seldom  rises 
above  mediocrity.  The  metrical  paraphrase  of 
Ossian,  however,  in  N°  8,  is  beautiful. 

74.  The  Miniature.  The  essays  under  this 
title,  the  joint  production,  it  is  said,  of  four  very 
young  men,  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
of  Dr.  Rennell,  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, form  the  second  periodical  paper  which 
was  issued  from  the  College  of  Eton.  The  first 
number  of  the  Miniature  appeared  on  Monday, 
April  23d,  lS04,and  was  continued  weekly  on  that 
day,  with  occasional  interruptions,  until  thirty- 
Ibur  numbers  had  been  completed  ;  they  were 
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then  thrown  into  «n  octavo  volume,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Joseph  Goodall,  the  Head 
Master  of  Eton  College,  and  published  in  1805. 
A  second  edition,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  including 
forty  numbers,  the  last  dated  May  6th,  1805, 
was  printed  in  1806,  and  is  the  copy  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  Miniature^  though  inferior,  both  in  literary 
merit  and  in   knowledge  of  life  and  manners, 
to  its  predecessor,  the  Microcosm,  is,  if  we  con- 
sider the  youth  of  its  authors,  entitled  to  com- 
mendation; its  morals  are  pure  and  correct,  its 
attachment  to  literature  warm,  and  its  piety  ap- 
parently sincere.     That  our  juvenile  essayists 
should  be  found  wanting  in  an  intimacy  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  ought  not  to  sur- 
prise; but  that  they  should  be  defective  in  vi- 
vacity, and  in  the  display  of  imagination,  will 
not  be  so  easily  pardoned.     In  fact,  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unnaturally  grave;  and  their  choice 
of  subject  is   trite  and  hackneyed.     They  have 
exhibited   talent,  however,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  authorise  the  expectation   that,  at  a   more 
mature  period,    they  will  permanently  add  to- 
the   literature  of  their  country.     Of  the  style 
ef  .the  Miniature  it  may  be  observed,  that  though 
occasionally  negligent  and  loose,  it  is,  in  general, 
dear  and  chastised. 
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75.  The  Saumtereb.  To  the  various  b* 
stances  which  we  have  lately  recorded  of  very 
young  persons  attempting  die  composition  of 
periodical  essays,  we  have  now  to  add  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hewson  Clarke,  who  had  written  some 
of  his  Saunterers  before  he  had  completed  his 
fourteenth  year ;  and,  in  the  preface  to  the  fiist 
edition  of  his  work,  which  is  dated  Gateshead,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1805,  he  is  desirous  the  reader  should 
remember,  "  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections 
of  his  pages,  that  they  were  composed  by  a 
youth,  who,  when  he  first  commenced  their  pub- 
lication, had  only  just  completed  his  seventeenth 
year;  who  owed  all  he  knew  to  his  owii  enquiries 
and  exertions ;  who  was  neither  encouraged  by 
friendship  to  display  his  literary  talents,  nor 
submitted  his  writings  to  its  correction.^ 

That  Mr.  Clarke,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
pressing circumstances,  has  produced  a  work  of 
merit,  no  unprejudiced  person  will  deny;  the 
style  of  the  Saunterer  is  spirited  and  nervous* 
and,  together  with  a  general  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  virtue,  he  has  exhibited  humour,  in- 
vention, and  ingenuity;  but  he  has,  likewise, 
exhibited  numerous  instances  of  juvenile  te- 
merity and  inexperience,  and  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  personal  satire,  and  dictatorial  criticism. 
We  may  venture  to  predict,  that  before  he  has 
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finished  his  education  at  Cambridge  he  will 
see  the  necessity  of  retracting  many  of  his 
literary  censures ;  and  more  especially  of  con- 
ciliating the  injured  spirit  of  Addison,  of  whom, 
in  his  25th  number,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say, 
that  ^^he  cannot  be  considered  as  entitled  to 
the  applause  of  genius ;''  and  that  ^*  whether  he 
endeavours  to  elevate  us  by  sublimity,  ot  to 
please  us  by  wit,  his  style  is  equally  without 
animation'^! ! 

The  Satmterer  was  originally  published  at 
Newcastle,  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the 
Tyne  Mercury,  during  the  years  1804  and  1805; 
and  having  reached  forty-four  numbers,  was 
printed  in  a  duodecimo  form  early  in  1806.  A 
second  edition,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  including 
fifty  numbers,  with  the  second  volume  inscribed 
to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  reached  the  press  before  the  close 
of  the  same  year. 

76»  Melancholy  Hours.  These  essays, 
twelve  in  number,  are  the  composition  of  Henry 
KirkcWkite;  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, and  of  extraordinary  virtues;  and  whose 
premature  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  must  be 
considered  both  by  the  literary  and  the  moral 
world,  by  the  disciples  of  genius  and  of  piety,  as 
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a  heavy  and  irreparable  lo88*  His  Life  aiid  Re- 
mains, lately  published  by  Mr.  Southey,  form  one 
of  the  most  affecting  and  interesting  productions 
which  hasyfor  many  years,  been  given  to  the  public. 
They  present  us  with  a  picture  the  most  lovely  and 
engaging;  where  virtue  pure  and  firm,  devotion 
warm  and  sincere,  are  United  with  feelings  ex- 
quisitely keen,  and  ¥rith  poetic  talent  of  the  high- 
est order :  while  to  the  whole  an  impression  the 
most  pathetic  is  imparted ;  as  we  perceive  all  these 
steadily  existing  under  the  pressure  of  perpetual 
bodily  suffering. 

The  following  address  to,  and  personification  of, 
the  disease  under  which  he  died,  cannot  be  read 
without  the  most  poignant  regret  and  admiration. 

To  Consumption. 
Gently,  must  gently,  on  thy  Tictim*8  head, 

Consumptiun,  lay  thine  hand!—- Let  me  decay* 
Dke  the  expiring  lamp,  unseen,  away. 
And  softly  go  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 
And  if  'tis  true  what  lioly  men  have  said. 
That  strains  angelic  oft  foretell  the  day 
Of  death,  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  prey, 
O  let  the  aerial  music  round  my  bed. 
Dissolving  sad  in  dying  symphony. 

Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear; 
That  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  good  bye. 

Ere  I  depart  upon  my  journey  drear: 
And  smiling   faintly  on  the  painful  past. 
Compose  my  decent  head,  and  breathe  my  last,* 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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The  Melancholy  Hours  of  this  laixxf  nted  youth 
were,  I  believe,  first  publbhed  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror  during  the  year  1805.  They  exhibit  much 
feeling,  taste,  and*  judgment,  and  are  written  with 
correctness  and  purity  of  style. 

77.  The  Antiquary.  Of  the  intentions  of 
the  ^author  of  this  paper,  the  best  devclopcment 
will  be  an  extract  or  two  from  the  first  number^ 
which  was  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
February,  1805.  "  Periodical  Essays,"  remarks 
the  Antiquary,  "  have  been  usually  confined  to 
subjects,  which,  like  those  of  Lord  Verulam, 
come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms;  their 
chief  end  has  been  to  promote  the  regularity  of 
social  life ;  and,  though  criticism  and  the  arts  of 
elegance  have  now  and  then  received  a  momentary 
mark  of  their  attention,  the  writers  of  them  have 
seldom  even  ventured  to  trace  the  slowness  and 
mediocrity  of  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  The 
comparative  state  of  public  morals,  or  domestic 
history,  never  formed  with  them  a  topic  of  en- 
quiry; and  while  the  caprices  of  modem  life 
were  taken  as  abstracted  subjects  for  temporary 
satire,  the  progressive  improvement  or  retrograda- 
tion  of  our.  national  manners  was  entirely  for- 
gotten.— If,  in  the  series  of  papers  here  intended, 
this    defect   should   be    occasionally  supplied, 
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(though  interwoven  with  more  solid  discussions 
in  the  illustration  of  ancient  manners,  arts,  and 
history,)  the  intention  of  the  writer  will  be  fully 
answered.** — 

'*  The  researches  which  the  Antiquary  is  in- 
tended to  contain,  though  chiefly  limited  to 
Britain,  will  occasionally  deviate.  Classical  re- 
mains, both,  political  and  monumental,  will  be 
frequently  considered;  the  narratives  of  histoii- 
ans  compared  with  the  very  scenes  of  action  they 
commemorate  (as  Polybius  scaled  the  summiti 
of  the  Alps  to  trace  the  march  of  Hannibal);  and 
some  pagi*s  will  undoubtedly  be  devoted  to  the 
history  and  illustrious  remains  of  Ancient  f^gypt. 
The  comparative  characters  and  progress  of 
Arcliiit'cture,  Sculptun',  Poetry,  and  Painting, 
in  our  own  country,  will  be  given  in  a  systematic 
form,  separated  into  seras;  one  or  two  of  our 
most  choice  ri'mains  of  Gothic  art  will  probably 
occupy  whole  papers  to  themselves ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  work  be  sometimes  varied  with 
sketches  of  anticjuarian  bioj^raphy." 

Sixteen  numbers  of  the  Antiquary  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
these  certainly  contain  a  considerable  fund  of 
curious  and  entertaining  information. 

78.  Hours   of   Leisure.       Many   of  these 
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papers,  which  are  the  production  of  Mr.  George 
Brewer,  were  first  published  in  the  European 
Magazine,  and  entitled  '^  Essays  after  the  man* 
ner  of  Goldsmith."  They  were  reprinted,  with 
numerous  additions,  under  the  present  title,  in 
I8O6,  forming  a  duodecimo  volume,  and  includ- 
ing thirty-four  essays^  and  five  sketches,  termed 
Characteristics* 

The  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Brewer  are  written 
with  much  vivacity,  and  abound  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  and  the  description  of  incident. 
His  attempts  at  wit  are  not  unfrequently  flippant 
and  trite;  but  the  general  tendency  of  his  book 
may  be  pronounced  useful. 

79»  The  Inspector.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper,  written  under  the  assumed  appellation 
of  Simon  Peep,  Esq.  was  published  in  June,  1807 
Not  having  been  able  to  procure  a  copy,  I  can- 
not^ of  course,  say  any  thing  either  of  its  merits 
or  demerits;  but,  I  believe,  it  soon  ceased  to 
exist. 

80.  The  Director.  A  weekly  literary  jour- 
nal which  was  commenced  in  the  year  ISOZyRnd 
has  now  reached  two  volumes.  Each  number 
is  divided  into  four  parts;  the  first  containing 
Essays  on  the  legitimate  periodical  plan,  iUus- 
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tnttive  of  litcnraturpy  arts,  and  manners;  the  second 
is  entitled  Bibliograpkiana  ;  the  thiid  is  employed 
on  the  Royal  IiuHhttion  and  its  Lectures;  and  the 
foarth  is  descriptive  of  the  Briiisk  Gallery  of 
Pictures. 

The  Director  modestly  obsenres,  that  he  consi- 
ders himself  **  as  a  mere  giii«ie-post  to  direct  tlie 
course  of  others  to  moral  and  intellectual  excels 
leiicc  f  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  declare 
that  he  has  brought  forward  a  work  of  merit.  Tat 
Essays,  our  object  in  introducing  the  work  into 
this  catalogue,  convey,  in  a  neat  and  perspicuoos 
style,  no  small  share  of  pleasing  matter. 

81.  The  Ruminator.  For  this  highly  in- 
teresting series  of  moral  and  sentimental  essays, 
we  are  indebted  to  Samuel  Egerton  Bridges,  Esq,^ 
the  editor  of  Cemura  Literariay  in  which  miscel- 
lany, for  February,  1807,  the  first  number  of  the 
Ruminator  appeared,  and  has  since  been  continued 
monthly. 

To  the  man  of  letters,  to  the  liberal  and  gene- 
rous-minded critic,  to  the  genuine  poet,  and  the 
enlightened  antiquary,  the  Ruminations  of  our 
author  will  be  truly  acceptable.  They  breathe 
a  lofty  tone  of  feeling,  a  noble  enthusiasm  in  be* 
half  of  literature  and  genius ;  and  though,  occu- 
*  Now  Sir  Samael  Egerton  Brydges. 
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sionally,  too  indignantly  querulous,  they  impress 
the  reader  with  a  high,  and,  I  am  confident,  i, 
just,  opinion  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their 
author.  Very  sorry  am  I  to  perceive,  that  the 
next  number  of  the  Censvta  Literaria  will  put  a 
final  period  to  the  labours  of  the  Ruminatory  who, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  every  disciple  of  the 
Muses,  has  reached  his  seventy-second  paper.  I 
must  add,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  no  essays 
which  display  a  more  exquisite  taste,  and  excite 
a  higher  relish  for  the  productions  of  genius,  than 
maiiy  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ruminator. 

82.  The  ReAsoner.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper  was  published  in  January,  1808;  and* 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  lucubrations 
of  the  Reasoner  attained  the  dignity  of  a  volume. 
They  form  a  work  of  some  merit;  but  which,  in 
general,  does  not  rise  much  above  mediocrity. 

83.  The  Moderatoii.  It  is  only  from  the 
first  two  numbers  of  the  Moderator  that  I  ahi 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  tendency  and  merits: 
these  have  the  dates  of  March  15th,  and  March 
18th,  1809,  and  are  merely  introductory;  detail- 
ing an  account  of  a  Disputation  on  Politics,  in  a 
coffee-house,  near  Whitehall. 

Political  Moderation,  an  attempt  to  subdue 
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the  acrimony  and  effervescence  of  party  zeal,  and 
to  support  the  characters  of  public  men  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  appear  to  be  the  objects  of 
this  production ;  which,  as  far  as  I  can  form  an 
opinion,  from  the  few  pages  before  me,  is  written 
with  elegance  and  candour.* 

84.  Thb  Spy.  In  the  title-page  these  essays 
are  announced  to  be  written  "  in  the  Manner  of 
the  Spectator/'  and  that  they  ''  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  Exposure  of  Folly;  the  Satirising 
of  Absurdity;  the  Detection  of  Duplicity;  and 
the  Chastisement  of  ViUany;  by  holding  them 
up  to  universal  Contempt  and  Execration.  Pole- 
•mics  and  Politics  are  equally  excluded." 

I  have  seen  but  six  numbers  of  the  Spy ;  the 
first  dated  April  4th,  1808;  and  the  sixth,  May 
9th,  1808.  It  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  form  an 
estimate  of  talent  from  so  imperfect  a  specimen; 
but,  I  apprehend,  at  present  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  execution  is  not  adequate  to  the  intentions  of 
the  writer. 

*  A  few  periodical  paperst  the  objects  of  which  were  too 
confined  and  professional  for  general  readers,  I  have  de- 
signedly omitted  \  such  as  the  Templar  of  1796,  the  Medi- 
cal Spectator,  &c.  &c» 
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ESSAY. 

OKCLUSION  OP  THE  WHOLE  WORK.  TABLE 
or  PERIODICAL  PAPERS,  FROM  THE  YEAR 
1709,  TO  THE  YEAR  1809;  BEING  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  A  CENTURY  FROM  THE 
COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE  TATLER. 

XT  has  been  my  endeavour,  that,  in  conformity 
to  the  motto  of  this  concluding  volume,  the 
B&tire  work  should  possess  '^  one  harmonious 
^hole;*^  such  a  relation  and  mutual  connexion 
^ween  its  various  parts,  as  might  be  productive 
fan  uniform  and  well-compacted  result. 

With  this  object  steadily  in  view,  have  the  dif- 
tent  portions  of  these  Essays  been  constructed ; 
'  BBf  I  trusty  to  aflbrd  a  clear,  and  distinctly  ar- 
Hged,  retrospect  of  Periodical  Literature  for  the 
Kt  hundred  years. 

To  the  due  execution  of  the  plan,  which  was 
teided  to  blend  Biography,  Criticism,  and  His- 
irical  Enquiry,  it  became  necessary,  amid  pro^ 
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ductions  so  numerous  and  varied,  and  occupying 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  to  distribute  the  work  into 
two  divisions;  and,  in  doing  this^  not  only  to 
connect  these  divisions  by  a  general  similarity  of 
design,  and  by  bringing  forward  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  periodical  essays ;  but  to  select  also  from 
each  division  such  prominent  objects,  as,  by  being 
placed  on  the  fore-ground,  might  relieve,  and  form 
a  centre  of  union  to,  the  surrounding  groupes. 

In  the^r^^  division,  therefore,  of  these  Essays, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  biography  of  St££LE 
and  Addison  has  been  given  at  full  length ;  and, 
as  they  arc  the  undisputed  fathers  of  periodical 
composition,  this  biography  has  been  accom- 
panied with  a  large  body  of  critical  matter; 
whilst  to  the  other  numerous  contributors  to  tlie 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  attention  has 
been  given,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  and  impor- 
tance of  their  assistance.  Thus  the  keeping  of 
the  picture  is,  I  flatter  myself,  sufficiently  pre- 
served. 

In  the  second  division,  which  continues  the  his- 
tory, and  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the ^rst, 
by  an  unbroken  chain  of  periodical  literature,  the 
figure  of  Johnson  stands  pre-eminently  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  imparts,,  by  his  towering  superiority. 
and  by  the  due  disposition  of  his  coadjutors  and 
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followers,  the  requisite  -unity  and .  simplicity  of 
design* 

The  Addisonian  and  Johnsonian  papers,  there- 
fore, the  Biographies  of  Steele,  and  Addison,  and 
Johnson,  have  heen  fixed  upon  as  the  primary 
objects  of  illustration.  Upon  these,  the  fullest 
light,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  has  been 
thrown;  while  the  residue  of  this  extensive  sub- 
ject has  been  finished,  and  brought  forward,  with 
a  stronger  or  a  fainter  outline,  with  a  force  and 
prominency  of  shade  or  illumination,  correspond- 
ing, I  hope,  with  the  value  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges,  should  be  attached  to  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

Whatever  shall  be  thought  of  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  these  volumes,  I  trust  that  neither 
industry,  nor  purity  of  motive,  will  be  found 
wanting.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  political  productions,  almost  every 
paper  which  could  be  procured,  has  been  read 
through ;  and  that,  in  commencing,  carrying  on, 
and  finishing  the  work,  the  chief  inducements 
liave  been  a  love  of  literary  occupation,  and  an 
ardent  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of  useful 
learning  and  practical  morality. 

I  close  this  undertaking  with  a  Table  of  Peri- 
odical Papers,  from  the  year  1709  to  the  year 
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1809;  in  the  construction  of  which,  the  day  or 
month  of  the  commencement  of  each  paper, 
whenever  it  could  be  satisftictorily  ascertained, 
has  been  given.  There  will  be  found  also  in  this 
Table  three  periodical  works  not  previously 
noticed ;  namely,  a  T^itler,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1711 ;  and  The  Wanderer,  and  The 
Entertainer  :  the  Tatler  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure;  but  the  other  two  have  lately  fallen 
into  my  possession.  The  Wanderer  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Mr.  John  Fox,  and  consists  of 
twenty-six  essays,  which  were  published  weekly; 
the  first  dated  February  9th,  17179  and  the  last 
August  1st,  1717;  they  were  collected  the  year 
following  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  the  addition 
of  an  Heroic  Poem,  entitled,  Public  Spirit.  The 
Wanderer  is  employed  on  miscellaneous  topics, 
avowedly  excluding  politics;  but  the  style  is 
bad,  and  the  matter  trifling. 

The  Entertainer  extends  to  forty-three  weekly 
numbers,  12mo.  commencing  on  November  6th, 
1717,  and  terminating  on  August  27th,  17I8.  It 
is  a  violent  Tory  and  High-church  paper,  written 
with  great  vulgarity  and  abusive  warmth ;  and  is, 
indeed,  in  every  respect,  below  mediocrity. 

The  few  papers,  in  the  following  Table,  to 
which  an  asterisk  *  is  prefixed,  I  have  not  been 
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sufficiently  fortunate  to  obtain ;  those  distinguished 
by  capitals,  are  the  essays  which  have  usually 
been  considered  as  standard  works  in  periodical 
literature;  and  those  marked  by  Italics,  are  the 
productions  of  Steele  and  Addison,  independent 
of  their  three  great  efforts  in  this  line  of  compo* 
iition. 


TABLE 

OF 

PERIODICAL  PAPERS, 

Ff»iii  thi  Ymr  1709,  U  ttu  Year  1809. 


1  The  Tatler,  April  12th, 1709 

2 Rc-Tatlcr   

3 .  •  •  •  .CondolcT 

4. . .  •  .Female  Tatler 

5 . . . .  .Tory  Tatler 

6 Tell  Tale 

7 Gazette  A-La-Mode,  May  12th,  .. 

8 Tatling  Harlot,  August  22d, 

9 Whisperer % • 

10. . . .  .General  Postscript 

11 Monthly  Amusement,  by  Ozell .... 

12 Monthly  Amusement,  by  Hughes  . . 

13 Tatler,  Vol.  the  Fifth,  January  13th  1710 

14 Tit  for  Tat,  March  2d, 

1 5 .  •  •  •  .Tatler,  by  Baker 
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16  *n^e  Tatler,  Anonymous I716 

17  Annotations  on  the  Tatler 

18  The  Visions  of  Sir  Heister  Ryley,  August 

*21«t, 

19 Growler 

20 Examiner,  August  Sd,  • 

2 1  •  •  •  •  Whig  Examiner^  September  14th, •  • 

22 Medley^  October  5th,   •••• 

23 Observator •  ••••1711 

24 Spectator,  March  1st, 

25 Tatler,  published  at  Edinburgh   .  •  • 

26 Rambler 1712 

27 Guardian,  March  12th, 1713 

28 Englishman,  October  6th 

29 Lay  Monastery,  November  l()th,*  • 

30  Mercator  .  •  • • 

31  The  British  Merchant,  August  8th,  •  •  •  • 

32 Rhapsody • 

33 Historian  .  •  • .  • • .  • 

34 LovcTy  February  14th,     1714 

sB Reader,  April  22d,    • 

36 High  German  Doctor,  May  4th,  •  • 

37 Spectator,  Vol.  Ninth,  January  Sd,  173  5 

38 Censor,  April  11th, 

39 Tfnvjk  Talk,  December  17th, 

40 Freekelder,  December  23d, 

41 *Miscellany  .•••••  •  •• 

42 ^Hermit , « 
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43  The  ^Surprize I715 

44 ^Silent  Monitor 

45 ^Inquisitor 

46.«..«.*  Pilgrim.  ••• 

47 *  Restorer  .•••• 

48 ^Instructor 

49 *G ru mbler  •• • 

50 Tea  TaidCy  February  6th, 1716 

51  ChU'Ckat,  March  6ih, 

52  The  Wanderer,  February  pth, 1717 

53 Entertainer,  November 6th, 

54 Fre4>thinker,  March  24tb, 17I8 

55 Plebeian^  March  14th, I719 

56 Old  Whigy  March  ipth, 

57 Patiician,  March  2 1  st, 

58 Moderator,  April  4th,   ••••••  • . . . 

59 Manufacturer,  October  30th,    .... 

60 British  Merchant,  November  lOtb, 

61 Weaver,  November  23(1,    

62 Spinster,  December  19th,  •  • 

63 Theatre,  January  2d, 1 72O 

64 British  Harlequin,  January  5tb,  .. 

65 Independent  Whig,   January   20th, 

66 Anti-Theatre,  February  15th,   .... 

67 Muses  Gazette,  March  12th,    

68  Cato's  Letters,  November, 

69  Terra;  Filius,  January  11  th, •....1721 

70  Mist's  Journal,  Selection  from  ••«•••••  1722 
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71  Pasquin,  January, •*•  ••••••1723 

72  The  True  Briton,  June  3d,   

73  ••••  .Humourist  •• 1724 

74 Plain  Dealer,  March  23d, 

75 London  Journal 1726 

76  Essays  on  the  Vices  and  Follies  of  the 

Times 

77  The  Craftsman,  December  5th, • 

78 Intelligencer   , 1728 

79 Weekly  Medley    ••••••• 

80 Literary  Journal • 

81  •  •  •  •  .Touch-Stone  ••• •    

82.  •  •  •  .Unix^rsal  Spectator,    October  12th 

83 Free  Briton   ^ .1729 

84  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Grub  Street, 

January  8th, 1730 

85  The  Speculatist  •••. • .«•• 

«6 British  Journal 1731 

87* • . . .Weekly  Register   

88 Hyp-Doctor 

H9 Templar 

90 Correspondent 

91  Fog's  Journal,  Selection  from 1732 

92  The  Comedian •  • 

93 Bee 1 733 

94 Prompter 1734 

95 Old  Whig,  March  13th 1735 

9§ Weekly  Miscellany    173() 
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97  Common  Seme,  Febniaiy,    17S7 

98  The  Champion,  November  15th, 1739 

99  Old  England,  February, 1743 

100  The  Female  Spectator,  April, 1744 

101 Remembrancer   1745 

102 .  •  •  •  .True  Patriot,  November  5t)i,  •  •  •  • 

103.  •  •  .Jacobite  Journal 174$ 

104 Fool,  July  10th, 

105 Parrot,  August  2d, 

106. . . .  .Tatler  Revived .1750 

107. ..  •  .Student,  January  31st,  ...••.... 
108 Rambleii,  March  20th, 

1 09 Inspector,  March  7tb,  •  • .  • 1751 

1 10.  • .  ..Covent  Garden  Journal,  January,  1753 

111 Gray's  Inn  Journal,  October  21st, 

112. .. -.Adventurer,  November  7th,  .. 

113 Protester 1753 

114 World,  January  4th, 

115. . .  ..Connoisseur,  January  31st,  .  ••  .17541 
116 Dreamer 

117  Man,  January  1st,    1/55 

1 1 8  The  Monitor,  August  9th, 

119 Old  Maid,  November  15th, 

1 20 Universal  Visitor 1756 

121 Test 

122 Prater,  March  23d, 

123 ^'Prattler 

124 Idler,  April  15th, ..« .175S 
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IS5The  Herald 1758 

12fi.....Be(t,  OcUiberfith,     1759 

137 Citizen  of  the  World l/fie 

138 Gentleman's  Journal , 

lag Visilor 

130.... .Schemer,  May  13th, 

131 Genius,  June  llth 176I 

132 Auditor 1762 

133 Briton,  May  Sptb, 

134 Nurthliiiluii,  June, 

135. • .  ..Invcsti^Htur  ■••••....•  ......  .. 

136.... .•Patriot 

137 'Englishman 

138 'Aloderator 

139 'Adviser • 

140 'Contrast 

141 'Free  Enquirer 

■142. . . .  .Terras  Filius 1763 

143  The  Medley , I766 

144 Babler 1767 

145 Whisperer,  February  1 7lh, 1770 

146 Scotchman,  January  21st, 1772 

147 Freeholder, 

148 Batchelor 1773 

149 ... .  .Templar    

150 Gentleman,  July  10th,    1773 

151  Essays,  Moral  and  Uterary I777 

152  TtiK  Mi&aoR,  January  23d, 1779 
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153  The  Detector 1780 

154 Whig 

155 Englishman 1783 

1 56  •  •  •  •  .New  Spectator,  February  3d,»  •  •  •  1784 

157 Lounger,  February  5th,    1785 

158 .  •  •  •  .Observer    

159 Microcosra,  Noyember  6th,  1786 

l60 Pharos,  November  7th, 

l6l Busy  Body,  January  2d,. 1787 

162 011a  Podrida,  March  17th, 

1 63..... Triflcr,  May  31st, 178S 

164  Variety •  •  •  • 

165  The  Reflector 

166  \VintiT  Evenings 

167  The  Loiterer,  January  31st,    ........  1789 

1 68 Speculator,   March  27th,   1790 

1 69 Bee,  December  22d,   

170 Grumbler 1791 

171 Patriot,  Dublin    

172 Patriot,  London 1793 

173 Crisis 

174  Farrago 

175  The  LooKEa-ON,  March  10th, 

176 Country   Spectator,    October  pth, 

177 Indian  Observer,  September  9th,   1793 

178 Ranger,  January  1st, 179-* 

179 Cabinet,  October, 

1 80 Sylph,  September  22d,   179^ 


%ni  The  Reaper,  January  7th, • .  179© 

T^2 Enquirer,  February,    

183 Peeper  •  • • 

184.  •  •  ..Lynx  ..  ^  •  •  •  • 

tS5 Watchman,  March,.  • .  •  •  * 

1 8d  •  •-  •  •  .Qui-z,  November,  .  •  •  •  • 

187 Philanthrope,  April,   1797 

188 Medley,  April, 

189 Reporter,   October, 

190 Friend • 

191 Investigator 

192 Four  Ages • 1798 

193  Literary  Hours 

194  Literary  Leisure,  September  26th,.  •  • .  1799 

195  The  Port  Folio,  January  3d, 1801 

196  • . ..  .Projector,  January, 1802 

197 Adviser,  November, 

198 Wanderer 1803 

199 . . . .  .Man  In  The  Moon,  November  12th, 

200. . .  .,Pic  Nic,  January  8th,. ;...:. 

201 ....  .Censor 1804 

202 Intruder    

203 Galvanist 

204 Miniature,  April  23d, 

205 Saunterer,  September, 1 805 

'206  Melancholy  Hours 

207  The  Antiquary 

(208  Hours  ofLeisure UOQ 

voj..  V.  J2  S 
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f09TheIii«|iector..,«..« ^.^^ AW 

810 Director  •—•••«,••■••••'•.•.•«••• 

211 Rominatory  Februax;,. •  '***•••• 

212 Retfoner,  January, «• 1808 

213 Moderatoic»  Maveh  Utk, 1809 

214 SpjTt  April  4thf  t-*......^...... 

From  the  above  Table  it  a{:f>ear8  that,  between 
the  Tatier  and  the  Ramblen^'A  period  of  forty-one 
years,  one  hundred  and  six  periodical  papexs 
were  printed ;  and  that,  between  the  Rambler  and 
.i^rtf  1809»  a  period  of  fifty-nine  yeari,  exactlj 
a  like  number  has  been  published^  consequently, 
however  prolific  we  may  oonceive  the  present  age 
to  be  in  works  af  this  descripdoa,  it  must  evi- 
dently yield,  in  point  of  rapidity  and  fertility  of 
production,  to  the  prior  half  <tf  the  last  century. 

Hadleigh,  Stffolk, 
May^  I8O9. 
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>INC£  the  preceding  volume  has  been  sent  to 
the  press,  I  have  been  solicitous  to  discover,  what,, 
in  a  work  of  such  extent,  must  almost,  necessarily 
occur,  the  papers  which  previous  research  had 
faOed  to  detect.  The  result  has  been  an  addition 
of  seven  to  the  catalogue;  and  of  these  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account. 

215.  Peregrinations  of  the  Mind.  Of 
the  author  of  this  small  collection  of  essays*  I 
believe  the  only  record  extant  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Stephen  Joues^: 
a  little  work  of  great  value,  £or.  the  accuracy 
of  its  dates,  and  for  the  neatness  and  precision  of 
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its  style.  "  William  Baker,"  relates  Mr.  Jonef^ 
•*  a  learned  printer  in  Fenchurch-street,  born  at 
Reading,  17^y  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  school- 
master in  that  town.  From  his  youth  he  was 
greatly  addicted  to  study,  and  his  friends  fa- 
voured his  ificlinations  by  making  him  a  printer. 
His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  learning,  and  he 
was  truly  Gray's  "  flower  born  to  blush  unseen," 
His  diffidence  prevented  his  appearing  much  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  writer;  and  his  only  publica- 
tions are,  "  Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,"  a  series 
of  essays  in  the  manner  of  the  Rambler ;  and 
"  Theses  Grapce  et  Latinae  Selectae."  He  died  in 
London,  Sept.  29)  1785,  in  the  44th  year  of  Hi 
age;  and  an  elegant  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory 
is  placed  on  the  tomb  of  his  family,  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Mary,  Reading/' 

The  Peregrinations  consist  of  twenty-three 
essays ;  which,  as  the  title-page  asserts,  are  on  sub- 
jects that  are  "  usually  agitated  in  Life."  They 
are  written  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  occa- 
sionally with  much  force  of  argument. 

2l6.  Periodical  Essays.  These  papers 
arc,  with  the  exception  of  N°  10,  the  producjion 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford. 
They  were  published  weekly,  on  a  Saturday,  for 
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ten  weeks;  the  first  number  being  dated  Decem- 
ber 2,  1780;  and  the  tenth,  and  last,  February  3, 
1781.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  have 
indulged  himself  in  "  greater  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  pure  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  than 
have  usually  been  practised  by  periodical  writers; 
and  from  the  few  specimens  with  which  he 
has  favoured  us,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan 
was  so  prematurely  resigned.  The  style  of  Mr. 
Nares  is,  as  might  be  expected,  elegant  and 
qhaste;  and  were  I  to  particularize  any  one  of 
Jiis  effusions  as  pre-eminently  pleasing,  I  should 
fix  upon  N°  7>  on  the  true  cause  of  the  delight 
so  generally  experienced  from  the  representation 
of  Tragedy,  and  which  concludes  with  a  highly 
poetical  Ode  to  the  Tragic  Muse.  These  essays 
have  just  been  republished  with  other  Occ^ional 
Compositions  of  the  author,  in  two  volumes 
octavo. 

217»  The  Female  Mentor.  This  work  con- 
sists of  forty-four  numbers;  which,  though  under 
the  adjunctive  title  of  "  Select  Conversations,'' 
partake  of  nearly  all  the  requisites  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  the  periodical  essay.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  Fenude  Mentor  was  in  1793; 
it  reached  a  second  edition  in  two  volumes  ISmo, 


MS  Afisran* 

fai  t7S>;  nimtf  be  clli«6tefbeil*ai «  worib  ot 
eonyJgffiMe  merit;  Ug^  imfaiwUte  m  itv  tee- 
^Biicyy  iBtefMtiBg  non  cneice  eir  tiib^Bct^  end 
eottfcjed  in-  WBgeege  gwieieHy  eeej^  fleering 
cofieet* 


SIS.  The  Gaoer.  A  peper  pvbKsInd'  twice 
•  week  et  Ediubuig{hy  in  die  yesr  ITSSy  onder 
tite  ewinied  neaa»  of  Fdut  Pktmium.  Ehch  peper 
h  dMed  from  Fetrffaiid ;  end  my  copy,  e  Ain 
felioy  oooteim  fturty^eix  nnmben ;  die  fint  tp- 
peered  on  April'  2S,  ITS^t  uid  die  hst  on 
Neifember  16,  1796-  Neidler  in  manner  nor 
Bmtter  ii  dke  Oioti  endd^  to  nivcb  ettendoo. 

219*  TnE  Trifler.  That  a  periodical  essay, 
under  this  title,  was  published  at  EcGnburgh,  in 
the  year  1796>  we  learn  from  the  pages  of  the 
Ghost y  who,  in  Nos.  11  and  15,  has  condescended, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason,  to  ridicule 
the  style  of  his  brother  essayist.  From  the  same 
source  we  are  likewise  informed,  that  another 
ephemeral  work,  in  this  fertile  branch  of  litera- 
ture, had  started  up,  during  the  above  period,  in 
Glasgow;  namely, 

220.  The  Sybil;   which  Mr.  Phantom,  in 
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N^  25  of  the  Ghost,  has  branded  with  the  appella- 
tion of.  the  8hort4ived  SybiL 

221.  The  Burnisher.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper,  which  was  advertised  to  be  continued 
weekly,  was  published  by  Bagster,  in  December, 
1801.  To  what  extent  it  was  carried,  I  am  igno- 
rant ;  but,  I  believe,  it  soon  ceased  to  exist. 


FINIS. 


Printed  by  J.  SeeUy,  Buckingham^ 
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